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LE BUT DES CAHIERS 


(Texte adopté par le Bureau de la Commission Internationale) 
Paris, 12-14 Février 1953. 


Les CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE MONDIALE sont destinés : 


1. — A fournir & la Commission Internationale chargée de préparer 
une Histoire du Développement Scientifique et Culturel de l’'Humanité, 
des matériaux pour la construction définitive de l’ouvrage, des éclair- 
cissements documentaires ou bibliographiques sur des problémes demeu- 
rés obscurs jusqu’a présent, des traductions de textes qui sembleraient 
souhaitables, et des parties de l’ouvrage qui, sous réserve de révision, 
seraient prétes 4 la publication. 

2. — A permettre A toutes les personnes qui s’intéressent a 1’Histoire 
entreprise sous les auspices de l’Unesco, de prendre connaissance de 
certains matériaux importants qui seront employés par les directeurs de 
volumes. 

3. — A faire passer ces matériaux au crible d’une critique serrée de 
savants et de spécialistes connus et qualifiés, avant qu’ils ne soient 
retenus pour entrer dans tel ou tel volume. 


4. — A permettre enfin aux érudits de tous pays de participer a un 
échange de vues sur les problémes d’interprétation et de présentation 
soulevés au cours de l’élaboration d’une histoire du développement 
scientifique et culturel de l’humanité. 
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PARTIE I 


CONTRIBUTIONS 














I 


THE INTRODUCTION OF FARMING INTO NORTHERN EUROPE 
by 


C. J. BECKER *. 


I 


lithic tribes to Neolithic food-producing farming communities 

is often called “the Neolithic revolution”. Viewed in its 
narrow sense, within every single area, the use of such a term may be 
justifiable ; but taking the broad view the process had not much in 
common with a revolutionary movement, either in tempo or in mutual 
relationship. Even within Europe with its immediately adjacent terri- 
tories the “ Neolithic revolution” spread but slowly. To quote one 
example : according to judicious calculation more than two thousand 
years must have elapsed from the time when cultivated plants and 
domesticated animals in Western Asia changed the economic foundation 
of some tribal occupations, up to the period (some time in the third 
millenium B.C.) when the same fundamental changes came to be made 
in the deciduous forests of Northern Europe. But during these same 
two thousand years Neolithic culture in the Orient was elaborated at 
such a speed that even before the end of the period we find the first states. 
around urban communities with a highly developed technical culture. 
All regions are not equally suitable for field and animal husbandry. 
Northern Europe, which in this context only means parts of Northern 
Germany and Southern Scandinavia, is still endowed by nature with a 
chance of success for the new types of occupation. But it should be 
borne in mind that the people who tilled the soil there could scarcely 
have had any form of direct communication with the first farmers in 
the mountainous regions around the great fluvial systems of the Orient, 
and they had to labour under an entirely different set of conditions. On 
several occasions both climate and vegetation put new conditions — and 


T% change-over from the hunting and fishing life of the Meso- 


* Article commandé par Mrs. J. Hawxes, Co-Directeur du Vol. I. 
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new difficulties — in the way of these Neolithic pioneers on their way 
Westwards and Northwards from the centres of diffusion. No wonder 
that delving into the history especially of more primitive Neolithic com- 
munities is difficult with the aid of pure archaeological methods of wor- 
king. 

Via the great rivers — the Danube first and foremost — the first of 
the new cultures to be spread across Central Europe was the so-called 
Danubian groups, whose people diffusing in a broad zone from the Ukraine 
to France colonized more particularly the fertile loess regions. At about 
the same time another type of primitive Neolithic culture reached Western 
Europe from the Western Mediterranean and got at least as far north as 
Northern France and the British Isles. However, it would seem that 
neither of these groups can be traced farther north, although in theory 
they might have been the vehicle for the new industries into Northern 
Europe (they have in fact long been credited with that role by several 
authors). North of Central Europe’s loess regions! the Danubian 
cultures are represented only by sporadic finds of adzes* whose age it 
is not easy to determine. 

To earlier research the line from Western Europe to the North was 
traced upon the mutual occurrence of large stone-built graves : dolmens 
and passage graves, whose Nordic forms were unhesitatingly ascribed 
to prototypes in Western and Southern Europe *. However, knowledge 
of other features of the so-called Megalithic cultures there, and especially 
the supposition that the earliest Nordic dolmens have no direct connection 
with Western Megalithic graves‘, have distinctly detracted from the 
idea that the first Neolithic people came from there to the North. 

The coming of farming to Northern Europe is closely associated with 
the present day evaluation of a third Neolithic culture group. The 
“ Trichterbecher Culture’”’ as it is called by German archaeologists 
after a typical form of ware (as the English translation “ funnel-necked 
beaker culture’ is an awkward term, it will be called the TRB Culture 
in this text)*5. Up to a few years ago it was thought that in its first 
phase this purely Neolithic culture was characterized by the earliest 
dolmens, large polished flint axes, often richly ornamented pottery 
(collared flasks, the aforesaid funnel-necked beakers, lugged flasks and 


. See maps : Werner BuTTLER, Der Donaulandische und der Westische Kulturkveis 
én ji even Steinzeit. Handbuch der Urgeschichte Deutschlands (Berlin, de Gruyter, 
Meth ol, 2. — J. G. D. Crark, Prehistoric Europe, The Economic Basis (London, 


Pete pote Y tae ‘* Der Einfluss der bandkeramischen Kultur in Danemark ” 


Acta Avchasclogice, X (1939), p. 131- 
3. E.G. se ene 32) aR. Pastiest Settling of Man in Scandinavia *’, Acta 


Archaeologi F (1930), Pp. Wr L — Johannes BrenDstEeD, Danmarks Oldtid (Keben- 
—e . ae , 
Lerkar fra . Stenalder "’, Aarbeger for 


noniish Oidhyndighed 0 og coteen 61947 47 (1948). P. 204 | English ish Summary, P- Bost 
up, ‘The Dawn of European een Cielibenion (4th Ea Lenten, Kegan Paul, 2947). 
p. 176 seqq. 
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jars, etc.) and battle axes of the “ polygonal” type. Related forms 
of pottery and battle axes seemed to be younger in shape the farther 
south one explored in Northern and Eastern Central Europe ; the con- 
clusion accordingly drawn was that the whole of this evidently highly 
expansive culture had originated in South Scandinavia and through 
migrations had spread out to North, South and East. 

Today there is an opportunity to revise opinions of both details and 
general features within the TRB Culrure, without sacrificing anything 
of its independent character among Neolithic groups in Europe. What 
has previously been described and known from Denmark and Central 
Europe seems to have been more developed and often very local groups 
of the Culture as a whole. In Denmark, a study especially of the many 
finds made in peat-bogs led to the result * that prior to the phase that 
was characteristic of the dolmens (the so-called C phase) there had been 
an apparently more primitive one with two different pottery groups, 
both of which could not be characterized otherwise than as belonging 
to the TRB Culture. Phase B was associated with simple earth graves 
without stones, and with settlements (Havnelev, etc.) ’ where impressions 
inside pot-sherds told of familiarity with barley and wheat and where 
animal bones gave definite evidence of the presence of domestic ox, 
pig and sheep, and was definitely purely Neolithic in both type and 
occupations. The so-called A-vessels (fig. 1), on the other hand, were 


Fic. 1. — Types of Danish A-vessels, the first Neolithic pottery 
Scandinavia. 


in South i 




















a problem, inasmuch as it was impossible to prove that they actually — 
as was presumed — represented a still earlier phase of the TRB Culture. 

We have now advanced a stride, in so far as a large number of primitive 
A-vessels have been brought to light in some very extensive geological- 
botanical-archaeological excavations made in the large Zealand bog of 
Aamose*. By means of pollen-analytical datings of a large and pains- 


6. C. J. Becker, Aarbeger for nordisk O ighed, 1947 (1948). 
J aie eran Teen ar ", Aarbeger for nordisk 
» 


. Therkel MATHIASSEN, 
Olahyndi hed, 1940, p. 1. 
' Facuns TH, “‘ Ertebglie Culture — Farmer Culture. Results of the 
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takingly studied material it has been found that a series of typical 
A-vessels (all flat-bottomed and with but very little decoration below 
the rim) were earlier than some equally typical B-vessels from the same 


In the same publication Troels-Smith presents a settlement, Muld- 
bjerg I, excavated with most minute care, where a large number of sherds 
of typical A-vessels formed part of a demonstrable contemporaneous 
element in an otherwise pure Ertebglle find. The Ertebglle Culture 
is identical with the last Mesolithic Hunter Culture in Southern Scan- 
dinavia ; the well-known implements and flint technique of this culture, 
together with its thick-walled conical-bottomed pots dominated every- 
thing in the find, in agreement with the circumstance that most of the 
bones in the midden deposit were of game (red deer, wild boar, birds, 
fish, etc.). The Neolithic elements were certain enough : fragments 
of a (seemingly point-butted) polished flint axe ; flat-bottomed, orna- 
mented A-vessels ; impressions of wheat in such pots, and some bones 
of domestic ox and sheep (or goat). 

Evidence has thus been provided that the typologically earliest group 
of TRB pottery, together with other Neolithic culture elements have 
turned out to be earlier than the pre-Megalithic Phase B in Zealand. 
The next problem is whether the contemporaneity observed in Muldbjerg 
means that the Neolithic elements form a part of the Ertebglle Culture 
itself or that the admixture merely implies that the Hunter People 
of the Ertebglle Culture had contact with Neolithic tribes elsewhere 
in Zealand and fortuitously received the artefacts from them. In the 
first instance this would be evidence of a gradual transformation of the 
ancient Mesolithic population, external cultural communications gra- 
dually setting their mark upon them in the form of new occupations and in 
time changing their mode of life. But if it were possible to find the same 
earliest Neolithic elements in a purely Neolithic environment they could 
not but represent other people who, bringing the new occupations, had 
migrated into the country and thereafter maintained contact with the 
original inhabitants without involving them in decisive changes in their 
habits of lif:. 

The question is scarcely answerable with complete certainty today 
while we are still right in the middle of the crucial researches ; however, 
another new find seems to make it extremely likely that in Denmark 
there really are settlements embodying purely Neolithic culture whose 
pottery corresponds to that of Group A. At Store Valby in West Zea- 
land ® is the site of a large village of more recent date. In the clay under 
the house sites were indications of a number of pits that proved to be 
full of potsherds and other rubbish. Some of the pits were Early Iron 
Age, others Neolithic. Only two phases of the latter were represented, 


Past Ten Years’ Excavations in Aamose Bog, West Zealand ’’, Aarbeger for 


nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1953 (1954), P. 47 seqq. 
9. Unpublished, will scdbably appear fn Aarboger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1954 


(1955). 
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the latest section of the Middle-Neolithic and then earliest TRB-Culture ; 
one pit, for example, contained sherds of bowls and funnel-necked 
beakers with a round bottom and a distinct angle between neck and belly, 
ie., the characteristic features of Type B (fig. 2). But in another pit 











Mitarencceeerereegcececcecerenet 


























Fic. 2. — Danish B-pottery of the TRB-Culture. 
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(pit BN) were fragments of at least 14 pots which with equal clarity 
presented the very elements that are typical of the A-pottery : flat 
bottom, short neck and only sparse ornament just below the rim. In the 
sherds, and especiaily in some fragments of flat clay discs (lids of a type 
like ‘“‘ Backteller’’ of the Michelsberg Culture) were many remnants 
of barley and wheat. The flint technique was like that at the Neolithic 
Havnelev settlement, but among the implements were two indubitable 
Ertebglle types (flake axes and blade scrapers). 

In pit BN of the Store Valby village we have for the first time a small 
but reliable find of a pure A-phase of the TRB Culture in a Neolithic 
environment corresponding to that of the aforesaid Group B. The 
mixture at the Muldbjerg settlement must then if anything be of the 
same accidental kind as what had already been observed in still later 
Ertebglle settlements, where B or C pottery occurred under similar con- 
ditions, which means that their contemporaneity with the rest of the 
settlement must be considered certain. The Store Valby pit also con- 
tained a mixture, but in reverse proportions : a faint Mesolithic element 
in a Neolithic environment. Accordingly, there would still seem to 
be more reason in the assumption that the three typological phases of 
the Danish TRB Culture also represent three phases in the development 
of this first local Neolithic culture. 

The position in Denmark has been described at length because, thanks 
to lucky discoveries and a relatively large find material, it has become 
possible to unravel the various lines of the evolution of this culture. 
Do the surrounding countries also contain traces of the same early 
phase of the TRB Culture ? In Skane, Sweden, a somewhat contro- 
versial settlement find at Oxie ® has been known for some years, one 
which, to judge from most recent Zealand observations, may best be 
parallelized with the Phase A. Corresponding traces of early farming 
are gradually making their appearance in other parts of Sweden. Highly 
astonishing is a number of settlements in the east of Central Sweden, 
around Braviken, where the so-called Vra group represents TRB tribes 
with purely Neolithic occupations — grain and animal husbandry accord- 
ing to the preliminary reports™. It is possible to distinguish between 
an early and 2 late group, of which the former may probably be placed 
together with Danish A or B — not merely culturally but chronologically 
as well. 

Finds of this first Neolithic culture in the whole of Northern Europe 


10. J. E. Forssanper, “‘ Den tsnackiga flintyxan”’. Winther festskrift. 
Arkaeologishe Studier tilegnet Jens Winther, 1938 (Kebenhavn, Munksgaard, 1938), 


— Cfr. C. J. Becker, Aarboger..., 1947, 77 — C. A. ALTHIN, 
Fre Chronology Fr the Stone Age Settlements of onic, Sunde (Lund, Gleerup, 


1954), 5 
Aber "im ry Seti hee agus pe oa a oe ees = 
» 193 % 193 a 1 Bacce, “ Fagervik. Ein Riic t fiir 
, die Periodencinteilu va dle Area Wohn an a. Bootaxtkultur aus 
m Mittelneolithikus ”. cta ne 1951), pp. 57 seqq. — 
Both papers are preliminary re 
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cannot yet be classified with the same certainty as in Denmark, where- 
fore the earliest phase there must provisionally be called “A and B” 
(or A-B). When some few years ago the supposition was ventilated 
of the presence of some such early section of the TRB Culture in Central 
Europe too, it was based strictly speaking on nothing but a small number 
of separately found vessels which quite typologically were assumed to 
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Fic. 3. — Distribution of the TRB and Michelsberg Cultures 
in Central and Northern Europe. 


be earlier than the already known local groups of the TRB Culture and 
their numerous settlement and grave finds. New material has been 
secured since then. At Sarnowo in Central Poland (see map fig. 3), 
excavations have been made of a collection of ‘ Kujawish” graves, 
i.e. long barrows of triangular shape and containing simple graves which 
by their artefacts are referred to fully developed groups of Polish TRB Cul- 
ture, chronologically parallel with Danish dolmens and their Phase C. 
Under Grave 4, i.e. earlier than 4, was a pit with sherds of several 
typical A-B vessels, one of which can definitely be reconstructed ™. 


= =I . BEcKER, Aarbeger..., 1947, PP __ 05-16 and XIII. 
Waldemar CHMIELESKI, Sagnheeale Ove Kujawskich w Swietle Ostat- 
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At Pinnow in Uckermark ™ the same early pot forms have been found 
together in a large refuse pit — here again with fragments of an early 
lugged flask. 

Here it must suffice to say that everywhere within its range in northern 
Central Europe and Scandinavia the TRB Culture is reflected in the find 
material as a rather homogeneous, primitive Neolithic culture, and that 
the many well-known groups with mutually differing forms of artefacts 
and graves represent local offshoots on one and the same common 
stock. Within the territory covered (fig. 3), almost 1000 x 1200 km. 
in size, it is at present impossible to single out regions where this first 
Neolithic culture occurs earlier than the others, and therefore all theories 
of migrations from one narrowly limited region, such as South Scandina- 
via, are automatically disposed of. On the other hand, the general 
character of the entire TRB Culture and the difficult problems concerning 
its origin and the relationship of the Neolithic peoples to other popu- 
lation groups, first and foremost the Mesolithic hunter and fisher tribes, 
may be treated together for all the many local groups. 


II 


The chief occupations of the TRB Culture are field and animal hus- 
bandry, though today no one can say which form was the more important 
and set its stamp upon other aspects of the material culture. Even 
in the early finds of A-pottery at Store Valby in Zealand, Hans Helbaek 
demonstrated the presence of primitive species of barley and wheat ¥ : 
Naked barley (Hordeum sp.) — Emmer (Triticum dicoccum Schiibl.) — 
Eincorn (Triticum monococcum L.) — Club wheat (T. compactum Host.). 
There have been definite impressions of the same species in other Early 
Neolithic pots #* and, in one case, of ramson (Allium ursinum) ™. 

In a few of the settlement finds chance has opened a possibility of 
identifying the animal bones in the refuse heaps. At Havnelev *, 
Zealand, a large number of bones from pits containing B and C pottery 
showed that domestic ox was the most common, followed by pig and 
sheep (or goat), whereas wild animals were represented by only very 
few remnants of red deer and seal. In a number of pits at Weissenfels 


nich Badan (Le caper des sépultures de Cuyavie dans la lumitre de récentes 
oe Biblhioteka muzeum w Lodzi 2 (1952). 
. Klaus Rappatz, “ Friihneolithische Keramik aus der Uckermark’’, Ger- 


mania, ad 952), ‘6-13. 
ished Will probab in Aarbeger..., 19 


54- 
y 18. one meen Deonehe Oldtid (Kgbenhavn, Gyldendal, 1938), 

° . 340-41. 

17. ELBAEK, “ Prehistoric Food Plants and Weeds in Denmark”, 
Studies in is Vegetational "History in Honour of Knud Jessen, 1954 (Geological Survey 
of Denmark, II. Series, No. 80, 1954, p. 253. 

18. See Note 7. 
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near Saale * containing Central German Baalberg pottery, about 80 per 
cent of about 2000 bones were domestic ox, 10 per cent dog and the 
remainder pig, sheep or goat ; only three wild animals were represented 
by one bone each. The examples are typical and show that game was 
of no importance in practice ; the very fact that early finds in the TRB 
Culture seem to reflect purely Neolithic occupations is important. 

The people of the TRB Culture must have lived in small villages, but 
it is rarely possible to identify the settlements by anything else than 
rubbish-filled pits. At Barkaer in East Jutland, however ®, two long- 
houses lying parallel were found, the better-preserved one being 85 metres 
in length and 6.5 metres in breadth. Thanks to the marks of posts 
in the sand of the substratum and to differences in the colours of the 
soil strata the fact could be determined that the houses had been sub- 
divided into rooms all about 3 metres wide, but not the purpose of the 
various rooms (living, stables or storerooms). But in any case, two 
long-houses like these must have provided accommodation for a large 
and populous community, a veritable village. Small habitations of 
the same period, with a single house site of modest dimensions, have 
also been discovered #}, 

The graves of the dead also lie in groups or singly. Everywhere 
within the range of the TRB Culture are single earth-graves, often totally 
devoid of stones and only occasionally recognizable nowadays : an 
excavation made into the flat ground, in which the dead was laid with 
little or no grave-goods. Skeletal parts rarely remain, so that we lack 
important information of burial customs. In time, special grave forms 
developed within some of the local groups of the Culture. At several 
places in northern Central Europe there are cists made of flat stones. 
Some Polish groups raised triangular grave-mounds with stones set 
about the simple graves; those are the so-called Kujavish graves ™ 
(one, at Wietrzychowice, was 115 metres long and up to 10 metres wide). 
In South Denmark and along the German West-Baltic coast the cists 
were made of moraine boulders and placed in round or rectangular bar- 
rows with rows of stones along the foot : the first dolmens. From the 

, all the various types seem to have been intended for one corpse, 
but the substantial stone cists rapidly became collective graves. Deve- 
lopments continued in the later sections of the TRB Culture, the graves 
varying considerably from area to area : large stone-built chambers 
under barrows or in elongated stone enclosures, cists or simple inter- 
ments in the flat ground for one person. 

19. H. BEnRENs, “ Ein Siedlung- und bnisplatz der Trichterbecher-kultur 
bei Weissenfels an der Saale”, Jahresschrift fiir Mitteldeutsche Vorgeschichte, 37 


(1953), ot. 67-108. 
P. Gios, “‘ Barker, Danmarks zldste Landsby"’, Fra Nationalmuseets 
Pw at 1949, 5-16. 

21. C. J. Becker, ‘‘ O@rnekul paa Nekselg. En sjzllandsk ne med 
hustomter ”’ Aarboger for nordisk Oldk fag (1952), pp. 60-102 (English 
summary). As to the house sites from V Sweden (see Note 11) it will only be 
possible to _— details after es from, Ve, 

22. See Note 13 (with older references). 
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Finds and archaeological observations provide but glimpses of other 
aspects of the religious life of these first farmers. At most places where 
the TRB Culture was developed, finds have been made that are best 
explained as offerings to higher powers. In Denmark, it happens that 
the bogs have yielded the best information. Sometimes there are pots 
which, jointly or severally, were laid out at certain places and some 
of them once contained food or remnants of meals. In two instances 
the sacred places are evident, the surface of the bog at the spot being 
made buoyant by means of veritable platforms of hewn branches and 
crude planks (e.g. Veggerslev in East Jutland) ** — without, be it 
noted, a trace of any regular habitation there. Other find groups consist 
of numerous crushed and split bones of animals, sometimes of man too, 
but very rarely artefacts proper ; in Denmark they occur most frequently 
in bogs, elsewhere in pits on land**. Here again a conservative eva- 
luation in most cases leads to the conclusion that the finds conceal traces 
of offerings, though it is impossible to establish even outlines of proceding 
ceremonies. All we can venture to say is that various forms of fertility 
worship must have been a feature of the life of the Neolithic farmers 
as among most other peoples of the same occupational level. 

The cult of the axe seems to have been another religious custom, 
whether the axe was regarded as a divinity in itself or as a symbol of 
a higher power. This stands out clearest in the later phase of the 
TRB Culture : in the settlement site of Troldebjerg, on Langeland, was 
a short flint axe placed with the edge upwards in front of a small earthern- 
ware cup, and a slightly later bog find from Zealand ** included a 

flint axe with a very short handle of wood, intended for placing 
in some kind of base but useless for practical purposes. 

The same South Scandinavian regions have yielded other finds of 
axes which are often associated with votive acts. One, two or still 
more large, wellfashioned flint axes may be found together in a bog, 
alongside a large stone or in a depression in the open. Up to 16 axes 
in one deposit are known (K4lgards in Gotland ®’) ; among such speci- 
mens are the largest and finest flint axes yet seen in the entire culture 
(one from Jegstrup, Central Jutland, measures 46 cm.). One point to 
be remembered, however, is that fine specimens of this kind have not 
occurred in finds that are definitely votive, and that the whole group 
of axe finds is therefore more likely to represent valuable hoards of articles 
of everyday use, which the owner concealed in the ground in times of 
unrest and uncertainty and never afterwards had the chance to recover 
himself. 

This latter class of find is a certain indication of important cultural 


23. See Note 4, pp. 18 and 55. 

Pe T wieenns, Troldebj (R ), Vol. I, 5 

25. INTHER, 77 Bs u 193 ° 

26. C. J. ame “ New F Ot Haftel Noa Mhic Celts ”’ gon Archaeologica, 


“> (1945), Pp. 16, 
io tusen ar i i Sverige (Stockholm, Statens Historiska Museum, 1945), fig. 36. 
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features now practised rationally in Northern latitudes for the first 
time : organized trade and industry. Naturally, both concepts are 
present merely in primitive and incomplete form, but vis-a-vis earlier 
forms of society in the same regions signify something new, insofar as 
both craftsman and merchant — often one and the same person — 
created a working speciality and were not necessarily obliged to contri- 
bute to the tribe’s general production of foods. 
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Fic. 4. — Danish C-types, representing one of the local groups 
(North Futland}. 


There are large flint axes of South Scandinavian origin in all TRB Cul- 
ture settlements in Sweden and Norway, although they lie hundreds 
of kilometres from regions where the raw materials are to be found. 
As regards the largest of the implements we must presume regular indus- 
trial manufacturing, inasmuch as the flint would have to be looked for 
and extracted from natural chalk deposits. The quarries supplying 
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the raw flint have not yet been found **, but in all probability they were 
in Zealand or North Jutland. A study of the flint actually used in 
these axes says that it must have come from such quarries. There 
would be nothing remarkable in the Northern tribes of the TRB Culture 
going in for such pursuits when their kinsmen in Poland and Bohemia 
did the same ®. 

Jutlandic groups of the TRB Culture exploited another natural resource, 
amber. Throughout the ages — and presumably in Neolithic days 
too — the west coast of Jutland has been famed for its wealth of 
this precious material. The Early Neolithic grave finds are evidence 
that amber beads of simple, indeed often very crude form, were worn 
in numbers up to several hundreds at a time. Fortunate finds of 
hoards of a kind similar to the aforementioned flint axes, reveal glimpses 
of systematic gathering and manufacturing. From North Jutland there 
is a small series of collections of many amber beads that once were placed 
in clay or wooden vessels and then concealed in boggy ground in some 
out-of-the-way spot. Hitherto we have finds of about 13,000, 8,000 
and over 4,000 ®, that is to say, many times more than one person can 
presumably have worn at once, to judge from what is found in the graves. 
Moreover, most of the beads in the large hoards are quite new, unused. 
A collection of this kind must have represented another specialist, 
the professional amber merchant and bead-maker. 

Amber gathering and manufacturing proceeded very early in Neo- 
lithic times, but trading in amber at first seems to have been confined 
to those parts of Jutland that lay nearest to the supposed centres of 
production in the north and west. It was not until the next phase of 
the Stone Age that Jutlandic amber became widely diffused, inasmuch 
as it is now recovered from many graves everywhere in Southern and 
Central Scandinavia and down in Central Europe. It is presumable, 
however, that in the crude form it was the object of a much wider trade 
than is evidenced by the finds. At any rate, it is tempting to conclude 
retrospectively from trading conditions in the Bronze Age and to assume 
that the copper reaching Jutland even in Early Neolithic times ™ is 
evidence of remote trading. 


28. The flint mines from Scania (N. O. Hoist, Ymer, 1906) are not yet dated 

{see J. . G. D. Crark, “ South vian Flint Objects in the Northernmost 

vinces of Norway, Sweden and Finland ”, Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society 

for 1948, p. 223. Recentl y it has been doubted whether the pits in question are 

flint-mines at all (C. A. Attutn, “ The Scanian — Mines "’, Meddelanden fran 
Lunds Universitets Historiska Museum, 9st. p. 

29. K. JazpzEwskI, Kultura puhardw | 4 ah BY n. Polsce zachedniej i sredkowej 
(Die Tric terbecheriultur in West- und Mittelpolen). Biblioteha Prehistoryczna II. 
ace my 1936). E. Strxova, “ EneolitickA skupina ndlevkovitych pa v 

(Groupe énéolitique des gobelets en entonnoir en Bolten)’ Archeo- 
lage | erie PxI (1934), P. 3° Pp. 384. 

30. C. Becker, “ tusinde ravperler (Thirteen Thousand Amber 
erry f Fa Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark, 1953, pp. 91-98. 

31. E. g. an ornamental disc from a grave at Salten, Jutland (Aarbeger, 1947, 
p. 253) and spiral beads (?) from Barker (see Note 20). 
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III 


Insofar as is indicated today by finds and research, the TRB Culture 
in Northern Europe may thus be regarded as a pure, Neolithic group 
which in the very first Danish finds makes its appearance solely with 
the new occupations, field and animal husbandry. The obvious question 
then is where the culture came from, and next, how are we to view the 
relations between the new peasants and the old Mesolithic hunter 
communities ? 

In the present discussion on the coming of the Neolithic way of living 
to Northern Europe, three different explanations have been advanced : 


1) The late Mesolithic Ertebglle Culture is a semi-agricultural culture 
in which the external influences, most probably from the Southwest, 
brought cultivation of cereals and the first domestic animals to parts 


of the original population *. 

2) South Scandinavia’s first farmer culture is new and was brought 
in by immigrants, but the latter’s occupations in their present form were 
created in northern Central Europe, where hunter-fishers of the original 
population were under the influence of the adjacent Danubian farmers *. 

3) Within its aggregate territorial range (fig. 3) the TRB Culture 
signifies something new, and as it cannot have derived from any Neolithic 
culture here, its origin must be sought quite on the outside, presumably 
in the Southeast *. In that case, however, it is difficult today to point 
out related cultures in e.g. South Russia and surrounding countries, even 
if it is clear that in some form there must be a connection with such 
remote, easterly Stone Age cultures *. 

The above-mentioned quite new and very early finds from Store 
Valby in Zealand, Pinnow in Brandenburg and Sarnowo in Poland argue 
that the third solution is the most probable. It is hard to say where 
we must then look for Neolithic cultures signifying its direct pre-stage, 
but today it is easier to preclude a derivation from already known 
Central European farmer cultures. New studies of the time-relationship 
between the already known groups here have carried research a step 
onward. 

A key position to comprehension of Central Europe’s Neolithicum 
is held by the so-called Michelsberg Culture, familiar e.g. from Bohemia, 


32. J. TRoELs-SmitH (see Note 8). Troels-Smith considers only the A-group as 

Western, the B- and C- groups being ascribed to fresh invaders probably of south- 
eastern origin. 
33. V. G. Cuitpe, “ The Origin of Neolithic Culture in Northern Europe ’’, 
Antiquity, XXITI (1949), pp. 129-35. G. MILDENBERGER, Studien zum mitteldeutschen 
Neohthikum. Veréffentlichungen des Landesmuseums fiir Vorgeschichte Dresden. 
(Leipzig, 1953), Band 2, pp. 82-85. 

34. C. J. Becker, Aarbeger, 1947, pp. 241-60 (Su , Pp. Xv). 

35. E. Sturms, “ Zur Deutung einiger neolithischer Kulturen ”’, Germania, 30 
(1952), pp. 13-20. 
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Switzerland, Southern and Western Germany *. Hitherto it has been 
considered as belonging to the Neolithic cultures of Western Europe ; 
when the suggestion has been made of a Western intrusion in the TRB Cul- 
ture, it is because of a certain relationship between the latter’s pottery 
and Michelsberg *. In a new work Emil Vogt — to some extent 
following F. Benesch * — points out that this connection is more 
intimate than most scholars previously have ventured to presume and 
that Michelsberg on the other hand does not really resemble the Western 
groups *. Consequently, Vogt’s suggestion that Michelsberg should be 
regarded as a regular local group of the TRB Culture is as novel as it is 
attractive. The Michelsberg group occurs in the very regions that 
border upon what hitherto have been regarded as the southern and 
westernmost local groups of the TRB Culture @ (fig. 3), and actually 
it embodies the same battle axes and the same main types of pottery 
as that culture. What is more, in its typical form it must be almost 
contemporary with the TRB Culture’s C phases“. By this means 
(and by earlier observations) it turns out that the Early TRB Culture 
is later than the Late Danubian cultures (Réssen, etc.) and even in its 
A-B phase is later than at any rate the Danubian I cultures (linear 
pottery). As already stated, however, the various types of the TRB Cul- 
ture cannot derive from Early or Late Danubian groups, or from any 
Western European culture so far known. It is for this reason that one 
assumes its origin to be outside of Central Europe, most probably in 
the Southeast. 

It is accordingly presumable that the first farming cultures in Northern 
Europe signify immigrating peoples. The farmers of the Danubian 
cultures did not get beyond some distance up through Central Europe. 
Either they dared not or could not tackle the great lowland on the North 
with its continuous stretches of oak forest, which there must have been 
a hindrance to primitive farming ; the deciduous forest of the Atlantic 
Period was dense — in places almost impenetrable — and at any rate 
very hard to clear. 

A remarkably illustrative contribution towards elucidating these first 
large-scale forest clearances has been given us by pollen analysis. In 1941 
Johs. Iversen published some studies of Danish bogs “, in which it was 
found that at several places on the border between Atlantic and Sub- 
Boreal times there was a sudden change in the country’s vegetation. 


36. Werner BuTTLeR (see Note 1). 
9 . E. ForssanDER (see Note 10), p. wink 
Benescu, Die Festung "oe erdffentlichungen der Landesanstalt 
fiir Volicheitskunde zu Halle, 12 (1 


xi Emil Vocr, “ Die Herkunft der Kultur ", Acta Archaeologica, 
mth ae PP. 174-86. 
cit., fig. 6. 
. era So 1947, Pp. 262. G. MILDENBERGER (see Note 33). 
42. Johs. IVERSEN, Landnam i Danmarks Stenalder (Land in Den- 


mark's Stone A J. Danmarks Geologiske Underssgelee, II Series, 0. 66 (Keben- 
havn, 1941). Johs. Iversen, The ge of Man on Vegetation. 
Danmarks Geclogiske Undersegelse, IV. Series, Vol. 3, No. 6 (1949). 
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The trees of the forest (oak, ash, elm and linden) receded rapidly in pro- 
portion to the herbaceous plants, the meaning of which must be that 
clearings had been made in the once all-predominating forest. At this 
same time layers of charcoal were observed in the bog, and in the same 
horizon the first discovery was made of pollen of cultivated cereals and 
of weeds normally found only in the vicinity of farmers and their dwel- 
lings (especially the plantain, which the Red Indians in America many 
centuries later described as “ the white man’s footprint ’’). All these 
observations were repeated in bogs in different parts of the country 
and can only be interpreted as traces of human interference with the 
local vegetation. The period also agrees with the first farming cultures. 
The records thus left in the soil must have been caused by the forest 
clearances of the new peoples. 

These clearances were made at slightly different times in the various 
places. The recovery of the forest can also be traced in the peat layers 
of the bogs : after a local destruction of this kind the quick-growing birch 
came first, then the other trees in the same sequence as in a corresponding 
process today. Very thorough investigations in the bog Aamosen, 
Zealand “, have been able to register several clearance horizons, first 
somewhat faint, then more vigorous and evidently much more durable. 
The first is associated with B pottery, the later with pots of younger 
forms (C, partly Middle-Neolithic types). For the present no such 
profound changes have been demonstrated in association with the 
earliest A vessels, but occurrences of pollen of cultivated plants and plan- 
tain. 

In other words, the peat strata of the bogs have preserved a contem- 
porary record of some of the things which happened when the first 
farmers came to the country. The forest was fought against with fire 
and axe “, making room for fields and pastures for the cattle. Students 
of culture history have first thought of cereal growing in this context, 
but it is important to remember that the botanists expressly warn against 
imagining these clearances as traces of primitive fire-clearance farming, 
such as that practised to this day in the conifer forests of Carelia. 
Undoubtedly the purpose of the Neolithic people’s attacks on the 
forest was just as much to procure fodder for the livestock. 

Whathever the truth may be, man for the first time in the history 
of the whole country upset the balance in nature, whereby the new peoples 
were also given the opportunity of interfering in the way of life of the 
old Mesolithic population. Hunters and fishers are completely depen- 
dent upon the surroundings. To every type of plant community 
belongs a particular fauna, which in turn provides definite (and limited) 
chances for hunting and fishing. As a consequence, we must assume 
that the country’s inhabitants are brought face to face with important 


of . TroEts-SmiTH (see Note 8). 
thin-butted celts are found together with pottery of B 
(Cc. ‘ Becker, “‘ Hafted Neolithic Celts II”, Acta Johaltegen XX (1949), 


P. 233). 
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events, direct through the immigration of the new farmers and indirect 
as a result of the changes in fauna and flora which follow in their turn. 
Is archaeology in a position to say anything about this ? 

For the present, finds in South Scandinavia alone seem capable of 
providing more than vague hints ; once again this region must stand 
out as an example of conditions within the entire circle of the TRB Cul- 
ture. 

Prior to the immigration of the first farmers the position is that the 
extensive forests of the Atlantic Period lord it over the country. Along 
the coasts are the hunters and fishers of the Ertebglle Culture, whereas 
it is still an open question whether there were similar habitations in 
the interior. The still earlier tribes of the Maglomosian Culture have 
presumably retired with the yielding pine forest and it is not improbable 
that after the interior was practically uninhabited. 

The time of the first TRB-tribes’ immigration seems to coincide with 
a number of slight changes within the Ertebglle Culture. The imple- 
ments become altered in details, and it is possible that the knowledge 
of pottery too does not become common until now. It is of greater 
importance that one can observe a marked increase in the number of 
settlements, which now lie not only at the coasts but alongside the lakes. 
In Jutland the later phase of the Gudenaa Culture “ seems to indicate 
that there are habitations again along the streams and on lake banks. 

According to our present knowledge, the late Ertebglle Culture 
coexisted with the whole of the early TRB Culture (Early Neolithic 
and doubtless some way into Middle-Neolithic times“), and most 
Ertebglle settlements of that period reveal traces of contact with the 
new culture in the form of sherds of pottery, fragments of polished 
flint axes and a few bones of domestic animals among all the game. 
A mixture of this kind represents e.g. Neolithic pottery of A-(Muldbjerg, 
Sglager), B-(Sglager, Sebber) and C-types (Strandegaard). 

The fact that the Ertebglle Culture for a time, perhaps some centuries “”, 
nevertheless retains its character of a hunter culture and still uses its 
characteristic weapons and forms of pottery, must mean that there 
were two essentially different peoples in the area. The lively contact 
between then suggests a certain economic interaction ; and as long as 
the stranger tribes did not become so numerous and require so much 
land as to make catastrophic inroads into the hunting grounds of the 
Ertebglle people, there would be room for them both. Indeed it is 
probably right to say that the immigration of the first farmers and 
their small forest clearances were also to the advantage of the Mesolithic 
hunters ; for not only were the necessary conditions created for the 


Therkel Matuiassen, “‘ Gudenaa-kulturen, en mesolitisk indlandsbebyggelse 
i Fyliand™, ”, Aarbeger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1937. 
46. C. J. Becxer, “ Don grubekeramiske kultur i pay ", Aarboger for 
nordish | ighed, 1950, pp. 208-12 (with literature 
47- J. Troxts-Smitn, ~ analytisk vs Daring af rebrand -Fundet. Danmarks 
Geblogiske Undersegelse. IV . Series, 2, 16 (1937) ‘kel MATHIASSEN (see Note 7). 
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thriving of the new domestic animals, but also better conditions for 
red deer and roedeer, the Ertebglle hunters’ principal quarry. As its 
first result the coming of agriculture meant an improvement in the 
resources of the Mesolithic peoples as a whole, wherefore that group too 
increased in numbers and was able to expand its area of settlement. 
There is no conflict until Neolithic settlement throughout the country 
becomes dense ; the hunter culture disappears, due to the dying out 
of its people, their migration or their gradual adaptation to the new way 
of life, when in one form or another they adopt the life of the farmers 
and animal breeders. This, however, does not happen until sometime 
in the Middle-Neolithic Period. 

The first farmers were late in coming to Northern Europe, somewhere 
about the middle of the third millenium B.C. and at any rate distinctly 
later than their arrival in Central Europe. Once established, however, 
the new forms of occupation remained in South Scandinavia and for a 
long time the culture history of that region follows that of Central 
Europe. Changing groups of farmers and pastoralists made their impress 
on the course of developments. The various cultures at first stood at 
a Neolithic stage and later, after their introduction to bronze, apparently 
advanced without actually involving the various communities in any 
higher development. The ancient hunter and fisher tribes never retur- 
ned. But just to the north and east of the South Scandinavian culture 
region many hundreds of years were to pass before the new forms of 
civilization made their way in. There the natural difficulties were too 
great for the primitive Neolithic farmers to settle down — and remain. 
Attempts were made, it is true : in climatically favourable periods there 
were short-lived purely agricultural settlements in eastern Central 
Sweden (the Vra group referred to above), and in the Bronze Age the 
new occupations gained a footing northwards according to several 
authors. It was only two or three thousand years later that the 
technically superior culture of the Iron Age made it really possible to 
incorporate new large areas of the Scandinavian peninsula into the domain 
of the farmer cultures. 
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L’EVOLUTION DES IDEES MORALES 
CHEZ LES GRECS ET LES ROMAINS 


par 
B. A. Van GRONINGEN *. 


civilisation donnée différe d’un exposé, méme chronologique, 
des systémes dans lesquels elles se trouvent groupées'; elle 
différe également d’un examen des tendances générales qui les ont déter- 
minées * et de l'étude de quelques points de vue essentiels qui en fait 
ressortir les caractéres spécifiques *. Le terme méme d’évolution ‘ indique 
ce qu’on est en droit d’attendre : le récit du mouvement, des change- 
ments, des passages d’un complexe vivant — systéme ou tendance — 
4 un autre >. La méthode consistera naturellement 4 décrire chaque 
complexe avec autant de précision que faire se peut, et 4 montrer en 
quoi il différe de ceux qui lui sont antérieurs, contemporains, ou pos- 
térieurs. 
Il va de soi que |’évolution de la morale se rattache de mille fagons, 
& tous les autres aspects de l’activité humaine. Elle reflétera donc, 
& sa maniére, l’image de cette activité, et, quand il s’agit d’idées morales 
d’un peuple (ou de peuples qui ont participé 4 la méme civilisation), 
elle suivra de trés prés la marche de cette civilisation. Or, qui dit civi- 
lisation, dit circonstances et mentalité. Nous ne discuterons pas la ques- 


U NE esquisse de l]’évolution des idées morales propres 4 une 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. Pareti, Directeur du Vol. II. 

1. Par exemple, O. Dittricu, Die Systeme der Moral, vol. 1 & II, Leipsig. 1923. 

2. Par ex. B A. Van GRONINGEN, « Le Grec et ses idées morales », les 
Actes du Deuxiéme Congrés International des Etudes Classiques, tenu 4 Copenhague 
en 1954 (a paraitre). 

3. Par ex. L. Rosin, La morale antique, Paris, 1938, et sous un jour spécial : 
W. Jarcer, Paideia, Leipzig, 1934 sq. (édition anglaise, New York, 1939 $4). 

4. J’évite & dessein le terme de « développement » qui pourrait suggérer l’idée 
d’une gradation ascendante. Or rien ne prouve que l’homme du x11® siécle a 
notre ére, Ping exemple, ait atteint un degré de ection morale supérieur, 
au point vue théorique, 4 celui de son du mré siécle avant notre ére. 

5. On trouve 1’ le b -: complet (parfois trop complet) dans M. Wunpr, 

hichte der griechi thik, Leipzig, 1908-11. 
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tion de savoir, si, et dans quelle mesure, les circonstances influent sur 
la mentalité, ni dans quelle mesure l’activité humaine détermine les 
circonstances. De toute fagon, dans l’évolution des aspects non-matériels 
d’une civilisation, en particulier de la morale, la mentalité l’emporte 
sur les circonstances extérieures. 

A la base se trouve l’intuition directe du bien et du mal innée 4 1’étre 
humain : partout on trouve cette certitude que tel acte est louable, tel 
autre répréhensible. I] s’y ajoute immédiatement le sentiment que toute 
activité, la sienne propre et celle d’autrui, sont soumises a4 des régles 
résultant de cette aperception primaire : il se forme un code de conduite 
personnel et collectif; il se forme des idées morales. Une troisiéme 
phase consiste 4 réunir ces conceptions détachées en un systéme plus 
ou moins cohérent, et méme 4a les incorporer 4 un ensemble théorique 
plus considérable. 

Pour ce qui est de cet appel direct de la conscience, on peut hardiment 
affirmer que les peuples de Gréce et de Rome I’ont entendu résonner 
avec force. La richesse, la rigueur, la profondeur de leurs idées morales 
ne s’expliquent que de cette maniére. D’autre part, leur vie individuelle 
et collective était tellement variée, tellement encombrée de problémes 
aussi (surtout en Gréce, en conséquence de I’instabilité relative de la vie 
politique, sociale et économique), que le devoir de confronter les situations 
et les actes avec la loi morale se faisait sentir 4 tout moment. En dernier 
lieu, la prédisposition incomparable de l’esprit hellénique a |’analyse 
et a la synthése rationnelles, sa faim de précision dans 1’établissement 
des causes et des relations réciproques de tout ce que la réalité comporte, 
se manifestent dans |]’élaboration de systémes de grande envergure. 
Systémes d’autant plus importants que les plus répandus d’entre eux 
ont, durant des siécles, marqué de leur empreinte et, trés souvent méme, 
remplacé les religions en déclin. Ces systémes se placeront rapidement 
au premier plan de notre étude : le premier se constitue déja au vi® siécle 
avant notre ére; d’autre part, ils sont plus aisément connaissables 
que les tendances, peut-étre trés actives mais beaucoup moins définies, 
qui décident des actions et des réactions de la masse du peuple. Gardons- 
nous d’ailleurs de croire qu’il y ait opposition essentielle entre les sys- 
témes et les tendances. L’enseignement d’un maitre disparait aussitét 
s'il ne crée une école, et l’école ne subsiste que dans la mesure ou son 
enseignement répond 4 un besoin réel de la communauté, c’est-a-dire 
s'il énonce avec une certaine clarté ce qui n’est, dans l’Ame du peuple, 
qu'intuition vivante, mais confuse. 


I 


La premiére forme de vie que la Gréce nous montre est celle qu’ Homére 
nous décrit avec tant de vigueur et vivacité ®. Société nettement aristo- 


6. Cf. G. Finster, Homer FB, Leipzig, 1923, p. 149 sq. 
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cratique, de caractére rural ou militaire selon les circonstances. La masse 
du peuple n’a d’autre devoir que l’obéissance ; ce qui n’exclut aucunement 
l’existence de sentiments trés sincéres d’attachement et de fidélité. Mais 
la vie de ces subordonnés n’est esquissée qu’en passant. L’attention 
principale du poéte se porte vers les princes, les « rois ». Ceux-ci se croient 
de souche divine et sont profondément convaincus de leur supériorité. 
La véritable « vertu » ne se trouve que chez eux, et les aspects les plus 
considérables de celle-ci sont tout naturellement le courage, le sentiment 
de l’honneur et une solidarité qui s’affirme notamment dans les liens 
de l’hospitalité qui passent de pére a fils. Cette partie du code moral 
est nettement dictée par la structure sociale du monde. Une seconde 
dérive tout aussi directement de la structure psychique des individus. 
L’émotionalité est trés prononcée : exubérance de joie, délire de déses- 
poir, tourmente de passions diverses se succédent dans les ames ; les 
coléres sont terribles, les vengeances atroces. S’il n’y avait que cela, 
le héros épique serait un monstre, et le terme de morale employé a son 
égard ferait sourire, ou tressaillir. Mais ce méme homme, si facilement 
emporté par la tourmente, a compris en méme temps la nécessité de la 
maitrise de soi. « Tiens bon, mon coeur; tu as déja souffert douleur 
plus pénible », se dit Ulysse ’, et la formule est remarquable parce qu'elle 
n’est pas seulement exhortation, mais aussi argumentation. 

Le poéte Hésiode, probablement postérieur d’une ou deux généra- 
tions, n’est plus le représentant de l’aristocratie, et, selon les circons- 
tances, il rend hommage aux « rois » ou bien les accable d’invectives. 
Sa conception de la vie *, et par conséquent ses idées morales, portent 
la marque de sa position sociale. Il sait que son existence dépend, selon 
le point de vue auquel il se place, des dieux, des forces naturelles, des 
puissants. Chacun de ces points de vue lui dicte une régle morale : piété 
scrupuleuse, assiduité au travail, justice. Cette derniére surtout est la 
vertu pratique qu’il exige des grands de la terre. Mais il se l'impose égale- 
ment a lui-méme, et ensuite a ses semblables. Le type humain qui se 
manifeste ici est différent du héros épique. Son courage a lui sera patience 
et endurance ; son honneur, prudence et esprit pratique ; sa solidarité, 
obligeance intéressée envers le voisin. Le travail, auquel son rang social 
l’oblige, consomme la majeure partie de son énergie et calme d’autant 
la violence de ses passions. Sa modération consistera moins 4 maitriser 
des transports excessifs qu’A mettre raisonnablement en pratique la 
justice et l’équité qu’il attend également d’autrui. Il sera plutét enclin 
a une sourde rancune prolongée qu’a un subit éclat de rage. Mais, puis- 
qu'il est Grec, il restera un émotionnel et interprétera sa résistance a 
des émotions excessives comme intervention du bon sens, de la raison. 

Dés le début, les idées morales se présentent donc en Gréce sous deux 
formes différentes qui sont assez intimement reliées 4 la position sociale 
des individus. Pourtant elles ne sont morale de classe qu’a certains 


z Odyssée, XX, 18. 
. Il faut songer surtout au poéme intitulé « Les travaux et les jours ». Cf. 
P. Wattz, Hésiode et son poéme moral, Bordeaux, 1906. 
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points de vue, plutét dérivés. Elles reflétent l’une et l’autre la méme dis- 
position psychique générale. Elles sont donc destinées 4 suivre chacune 
une ligne d’évolution sui generis, mais l'unité fonciére de la nation hellé- 
nique, réelle sous une apparence de désaccord, exercera son influence : 
a certains points les routes se croiseront, se confondront méme, et — tel 
est le sort des peuples — elles prendront en somme la méme direction. 

Il est impossible de décrire le détail. Bornons-nous a signaler quelques 
aspects intéressants. Sparte, oligarchique a l’extréme, cultive un idéal 
exclusif de courage et de dévouement sur le champ de bataille ; la poésie 
strictement militaire de Tyrtée (vir® siécle) en porte témoignage. Athénes 
nous met directement en contact avec d’autres principes. De bonne heure 
déja, l’idée fondamentale y est peut-étre celle de l’égalité ®, et elle se 
précisera de plus en plus. Solon, le sage législateur (début du vré siécle), 
ne la réalise encore que trés partiellement ” ; nous sommes encore loin 
de la démocratie de 425 par exemple. Pourtant, déja alors, nobles et 
vilains commencent a fusionner en une nouvelle et unique catégorie, 
celle des citoyens ; catégorie extrémement variée, sans doute, mais qui 
embrasse néanmoins toute la population libre. L’égalité dans le domaine 
public trouve son corollaire moral immédiat dans l’idéal de la justice 
qui y gagne une dimension nouvelle. Il est évident que cette fusion ne 
peut étre qu’un processus relativement lent, et, de temps a autre, 
convulsif. La crise politique et sociale se répercute dans une crise 
morale. 

Rien de plus instructif, & cet égard, qu’un coup d’ceil sur le recueil 
de poésie aristocratique qui porte le nom de Théognis de Mégare ™. 
Sa haine d’aristocrate refoulé au second rang par ]’inexorable révolution 
économique et sociale détermine les principes qu’il inculque 4 son jeune 
disciple Cyrnos : « gentilhomme » est synonyme de « bon » ; bassesse de 
naissance implique bassesse de coeur ; la vertu est innée, se développe 
au contact avec les « bons », se dégrade au contact de l’homme du peuple. 
Le sentiment de l’honneur du prince homérique se transforme ici en 
morgue stérile qui, dans la lutte avec l’adversaire, a recours, 4 bon escient, 
aux procédés les moins recommandables. Le tableau serait désolant, 
si Théognis n’exprimait que cette rancune destructive. Il y a une autre 
facette : « La vertu se résume en un mot, justice. » « La justice, voila 
ce qu'il y a de plus beau. » Idée morale élevée et précise. Méme a son 
déclin, l’aristocratie garde pleine conscience d’un idéal. On comprend 
qu'elle insiste & son tour sur la nécessité de la justice. Elle voit diminuer 
ses propres priviléges, s’accroitre les prétentions du peuple. Un jugement 
objectif doit les reconnaitre comme justifiées en principe. Si donc elle 
est disposée (l’appel direct de la conscience se fait entendre) a reconnaitre 
les droits d’autrui, elle exige & son tour que la partie adverse en fasse 
de méme a son égard. Les luttes de partis ont puissamment contribué 


9. Entendez égalité entre les citoyens libres. Ni les femmes, ni les esclaves, ni 
les berbares n’entrent en ligne de com 

to. Cf. I. M. Linrortu, Solon the thenian, Berkeley, 1919. 

11. Cf. J. Carribre, Théognis de Mégave, Paris, 1948, p. 211 sq. 
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& imposer avec force l’idéal de la justice. Nous trouvons ici un des 
points ot les deux routes signalées ci-dessus se rejoignent. 

La lecture de Pindare (518-438) montre un aspect nouveau ™. La partie 
de son ceuvre que nous connaissons le mieux est précisément celle qui 
est la plus importante au point de vue de la morale ; il y célébre les vic- 
toires remportées aux grands jeux panhelléniques. Victoires remportées 
par les fils des grandes familles, les seuls qui eussent le loisir de s’y pré- 
parer. Le combat sur le champ de bataille est remplacé par la lutte 
sportive ; la vertu militaire d’antan par celle du noble qui excelle (le 
terme grec pour « vertu » signifie au juste « excellence ») de corps et 
d’esprit. Celui qui posséde cette excellence et connait la joie supréme 
de se voir couronné en public, obtient le maximum de bonheur réalisable 
dans une vie humaine ; il est aussi proche des dieux que faire se peut. 
Seulement, « le ciel d’airain lui reste inaccessible '* ». La lecon morale 
essentielle sur laquelle le poéte, porte-voix de la nation, insiste 4 tout 
moment, est celle-la4. Le vainqueur, sa famille, sa patrie, sont dignes 
d’éloges, mais tous doivent se garder d’orgueil et de présomption, obser- 
ver les limites imposées 4 l"homme. On retrouve ici la loi de la modéra- 
tion, mais sous un jour sensiblement différent : elle se base sur des 
considérations d’ordre métaphysique et religieux. La place que l’homme 
occupe dans la hiérarchie cosmique lui indique d’une part le sommet 
d’excellence auquel il peut monter, mais marque également les frontiéres 
qu'il ne peut outrepasser sans risquer la ruine. La joie de vivre et le 
pessimisme se coudoient chez Pindare d’une facon trés remarquable, 
trés profonde — trés grecque. 

Régles de conduite imposées par des considérations d’ordre méta- 
physique et religieux. Nous pouvons employer les mémes termes quand 
nous songeons a la forme littéraire la plus sublime peut-étre que la Gréce 
antique nous ait léguée, la tragédie. Le vieil adage inscrit sur le temple 
de Delphes : « Connais-toi toi-méme », résume l’enseignement de la 
tragédie. L’homme est appelé a souffrir surtout du fait qu’il transgresse, 
volontairement ou sans le savoir, les limites qui lui sont posées. Il doit 
donc connaitre ces limites. Transposé en termes moraux, ceci signifie : 
soumission 4 la volonté divine qui d’ailleurs ne peut étre que juste et 
sage ; respect d’autrui, ce qui implique justice et équité ; acceptation 
courageuse de ce que la vie impose ™. 

L’adage delphique attire du reste notre attention sur un élément que 


12. Cf. G. Coppota, Introduzione a Pindaro, Rome, 1931, p. 217 sq. et également 
H. Stroum, Tyche, Zur Schiksalsauffassung bei Pindar und den frithgriechischen 


, Stuttgart, 1944. 
13. Pyth., X, 27 
14. L’ouvrage ie plus — qui traite des aspects de '% = et du développe- 
ment ue - ha. tragédi ue, est actuellement M. PoHLENz, Die grie- 
chische Trag ig, oy en outre, pour Eschyle : G. Murray, ‘Aeschylus, 
the Creator of T: , Oxford, 1940, P. Pp. 72 9q. ; _— pe H. WEINSTOCK, 
Sophokles Leipzig, 1931, et j.c OPSTELTEN, Sophoce and Greek Pessimism, 
» 1952; pour Euripide, le vieux livre P. DecHARME, Euripide et 


Amsterdam 
Vesprit de son thédtre, Paris, 1893. Ceci ne peut étre qu’un choix assez arbitraire et, 
en tous cas, trés personnel. 
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nous avons déja signalé en parlant d’Homére. « Connaitre » est avant 
tout une fonction de l’intellect. En approuvant l’adage, le dieu invite 
a se rendre compte, a penser, a raisonner. I] n’exige pas une soumission 
aveugle. Un ordre réputé divin, s’il ne résiste pas a l’analyse de la pensée 
humaine, n’est pas divin du tout. Nul n’ignore que cette faculté de rai- 
sonnement conséquent et cet amour de l’examen critique sont a la base 
d’un des aspects essentiels de la civilisation hellénique. Tout ce qui est 
science et philosophie — inutile d’énumérer la longue série des disci- 
plines dont la Gréce est le berceau — dérive de cette pensée libre et 
vivante. C’est que le Grec, devenu conscient de l’efficacité de celle-ci 
et émerveillé de ses résultats, n’a pas tardé 4 la considérer comme I’ins- 
trument le plus puissant dont il disposait. C’est de préférence avec cet 
instrument en main qu'il aborde désormais les problémes qu'il se pose, 
et il commence par les problémes les plus vastes, les plus considérables, 
les plus difficiles. Parménide d’Elée (premiére moitié du v® siécle) occupe 
la position intellectualiste extréme : le concept de l’étre est la seule réalité. 
Position extréme sans doute ; mais le courant de la pensée philoso- 
phique et morale est influencé 4 tout jamais par ce coup de barre 
génial ; la morale gardera longtemps un caractére intellectualiste }. 


II 


Mais nous n’en sommes pas encore 14 quand le premier essai de systé- 
matisation morale est fait en Gréce. Il est l’ceuvre du groupe de pen- 
seurs qui se disent disciples de Pythagore, Ionien de Samos émigré en 
Italie dans la seconde moitié du vi® siécle *. La morale, chez eux, est 
la conséquence de convictions religieuses 1”. A la base se trouve une 
anthropologie dualiste qui considére l’Ame humaine comme destinée 
de par son essence 4 jouir d’un bonheur éternel dans le séjour des dieux, 
mais emprisonnée ici-bas dans la vile matiére d’un corps périssable ; 
corps humain ou animal, selon |’état de pureté qu’elle a réalisé. Cette 
métempsychose peut se prolonger durant des existences sans nombre. 
Mais si, un jour, l’Ame parvient 4 se débarrasser de la matiére en une 
pureté parfaite, elle prend définitivement son essor vers sa véritable 
patrie. La régle de conduite est donc trés simple : faire ce qui purifie l’Ame, 
éviter ce qui la souille. Mais le Pythagorisme ne se borne pas a ces consi- 
dérations de principe. I] élabore une véritable thérapeutique de 1’Ame, 
qui fixe en méme temps, et dans le méme but, des régles pour le corps. 
Nous y trouvons des éléments d’origine et de nature trés diverses : 


15. Cf. B. A. Van GRONINGEN, opus cit., §§ 3, 4 et 5. 
16. Le détail de sa biographie est incertain, mais il est certainement personnage 
historique. Pour notre sujet, il n’est pas nécessaire de préciser ce qui est apport 
de Pythagore et ce qui est dd a ses disciples. 
17. Cf. par ex. Gicon, Der ane der vviech. Philosophie, Bale, 1945, 
p. 132 sq. ll n’existe pas d’étude spéciale 
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des tabous primitifs, une tendance nette a l’ascétisme, la répétition inces- 
sante d’aphorismes qui résument |’essentiel de la doctrine, une confes- 
sion de soi-méme qui dresse chaque soir le bilan du bien et du mal de 
la journée, une mystique des nombres. Tout ceci dans le but d’établir 
dans l’Ame un état d’ « harmonie », de « symétrie », état de paix intérieure 
qui est en méme temps juste milieu et s’appelle « vertu ». Cet idéal appa- 
remment individuel se réalise néanmoins au sein d’une communauté 
fermée qui pratique la plus parfaite solidarité et professe un respect 
sans bornes a ]’égard du Maitre et de sa mémoire. On dirait que l’école 
n’admettait que l’existence d’une seule personnalité, celle du fondateur 
héroisé aprés sa mort. 

Il est probable que ce systéme construit au moyen d’éléments si dis- 
parates n’a pas été exposé dans des traités. Le mode d’expression était 
plutét celui de l’aphorisme détaché, du proverbe *. L’argumentation 
suivie est l’invention du groupe de penseurs qu’on désigne du nom 
de Sophistes. A cette nouvelle forme littéraire correspond un changement 
de mentalité, disons plutét la fixation définitive de la hiérarchie des 
facultés de l’Ame. C’est évidemment la pensée rationnelle qui devient 
linstrument essentiel, voire unique, dont on se servira pour comprendre 
la structure du monde et la vie de l’homme, et les Sophistes ont aiguisé 
cet outil au point de le rendre éminemment efficace et extrémement 
dangereux a la fois. Nous nous bornons au terrain de la morale, qui 
d’ailleurs les intéressait au plus haut degré. 

En principe, rien n’échappe a leur examen critique. Ils se sont demandé 
quelle était en fin de compte la réalité absolue dont pourrait dériver 
toute coutume et toute conviction. Ils ont cherché une vérité irréfutable, 
base ultime des vérités traditionnelles. Et ils n’ont pas trouvé. Ils ont da 
conclure que seul le spécial et le particulier existent, rien de général 
ni d’universel. Point de loi morale absolue ; rien que l’habituel, le relatif 
et le subjectif. Chacun est sa propre loi. Les prescriptions, les usages, 
les sanctions de la morale en vogue ne sont que convention, coutume, 
« contrat social » ™. La seule réalité naturelle est l’individu, ses préfé- 
rences, ses désirs, ses passions. Platon nous a décrit deux personnages ™ 
qui tirent de ces principes les derniéres conséquences théoriques et pra- 
tiques, et l’image est effrayante : la morale n’existe plus et la passion 
individuelle reste seule maitresse. Ici la notion de personnalité est poussée 
a l’extréme. L’exagération a d’ailleurs été préparée de longue date. 
Les exploits personnels des héros d’antan, les victoires aux luttes athlé- 
tiques, l’autorité d’un penseur original — nous nous rappelons Pytha- 
gore —, les pouvoirs quasi-absolus conférés 4 des législateurs ou usurpés 
par des tyrans, l’influence décisive que la force de caractére, l’adresse 


18. Cf. T. ip cen Les sentences dans la ioe grecque, d’'Homére a Euripide, 
» 1904 ; P. FRIEDLANDER, « ‘Yrodixat », Hermes 48, 1913, p. 558 seq. 
19. Cf. par ex. D. LoENEN, «th 36, and the Greek Community, 
1940. Dans Antiphon, « "ADA Bera », I eos adie og « La plus grande partie de 
ce que l’usage considére comme oe Repubt la nature. » 
20, Wariseeseen quentir see dns épublique ; Calliclés dans le Gorgias. 
HISTOIRE 4 b 
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ou simplement |’éloguence pouvaient donner au politicien, tout cela 
a poussé la morale dans la direction de Il’individualisme. 

Heureusement l’enseignement pratique des Sophistes était beaucoup 
moins subversif que leurs théories. Ils n’oubliaient pas que la majorité 
de leurs éléves se proposaient une carriére politique dans une cité déter- 
minée. L’égoisme de principe est écarté en pratique, et on accepte les 
lois morales existantes. La vie en commun serait d’ailleurs impossible 
sans un certain accord et sans un certain nombre de régles. Et puisque 
en fin de compte toutes les régles se valent, pourquoi ne pas s’accommoder 
de celles de chez nous ? Protagoras va méme jusqu’a dire que les dieux 
ont donné a l’homme « respect » et « justice » afin de rendre la vie pos 
sible 4, Prodicos, de son cété, a symbolisé le choix entre le bien et le mal 
qui s’impose 4 chacun, dans le mythe désormais célébre d’Héraclés 
entre le Vice et la Vertu *. 

L’égoisme des sectateurs extrémes de la théorie sophistique établis- 
sait une hiérarchie des biens 4 sa fagon. Au sommet se trouvent santé, 
richesse, pouvoir, liberté individuelle, et tout cela au service de soi- 
méme. Nous sommes bien loin de l’idéal pythagoricien de la purification 
de l’Ame, idéal tout a fait intérieur. Loin aussi de l’idéal de bonheur du 
citoyen, tel que Solon le décrit dans Hérodote (I 30), en la personne de 
Tellos d’Athénes dont la félicité résultait pourtant aussi de biens exté- 
rieurs : patrie florissante, enfants vertueux, petits-enfants en vie, fortune 
suffisante, mort victorieuse sur le champ de bataille. De tout ceci l’égoisme 
est absent. 

L’appel direct de l’intuition du bien et du mal était trop puissant pour 
que la Sophistique pit lui imposer silence, et la morale traditionnelle 
était trop solidement ancrée au fond des cceurs pour qu’elle pit étre 
emportée méme par un courant aussi vigoureux. Elle continuait a pré- 
cher l’obéissance aux devoirs envers la nation et le compatriote, la patrie 
et le concitoyen, la famille et ses membres, et envers soi-méme. Sans 
compter la piété, qui est d’un autre ordre, il en résulte quatre vertus 
que l’on peut appeler cardinales : les vertus « sociales » de courage, pru- 
dence et justice, la vertu « personnelle » de tempérance ou maitrise des 
passions. Cependant la Sophistique a puissamment contribué d’abord 
4 l’approfondissement du sens moral en posant énergiquement le probléme 
de sa raison d’étre, ensuite 4 sa rationalisation. Grace 4 elle, le penchant 
inné du Grec a l’intellectualisme marque de son empreinte indélébile 
la pensée morale comme toutes les autres activités intérieures. Deux 
dichotomies se superposent désormais dans l’anthropologie grecque : 
le corps s’oppose a l’Ame et lui sera soumis ; au sein de la vie psychique 
le groupe confus des impulsions irrationnelles est considéré comme 
l’adversaire ou, au mieux, comme le subordonné de I’intellect ; il devra 
suivre la route que celui-ci indique. 


21. En tous cas Platon le lui fait dire dans le m ue ‘oras raconte 
dans le dialogue qui son nom, 322 D. ar Ge awe 
22. Xtnoruon, Mémor., Il, 1, 21. 
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III 


Par la force de son raisonnement, et surtout par la force de sa per- 
sonnalité, le sophiste Socrate (469-399) a corrigé le relativisme et le sub- 
jectivisme exagérés de la Sophistique **. A tous les points de vue exté- 
rieurs, il est resté sophiste, mais le fond de la doctrine différe, s’il est 
permis de parler de doctrine 1a ow il s’agit d’une pensée qui n’a jamais 
arrété le cours impérieux de son activité. Ce qui caractérise Socrate en 
tout premier lieu, c’est sa passion de vérité et de certitude. Tandis que 
les Sophistes se résignent promptement 4 abandonner la poursuite d’une 
vérité qui leur échappe, et tombent dans un scepticisme stérile ou une 
acceptation superficielle de l’existant, Socrate s’obstine 4 la traquer 
partout ot elle pourrait se cacher. Ceci est vrai en particulier pour la 
morale. Les Sophistes ne découvrent que des usages et des coutumes, 
des opinions et des préjugés, mais nulle part une loi absolue. Socrate, 
lui, est passionnément convaincu de l’existence de celle-ci. Le bien n’est 

un fantéme. La voix de la conscience — qui équivaut pour le Grec 
qu'il était 4 la voix de la raison — couvre toujours les voix de la 
défaillance, du découragement et du scepticisme. Le bien est une réalité ; 
il se congoit, donc il existe. Et mieux on le congoit, plus il se réalise. 
« Il ne distinguait pas la sagesse théorique de la tempérance. II] recon- 
naissait le sage et le vertueux au fait que celui-ci corifiaissait le beau et 
le bon et le pratiquait, que, d’autre part, il connaissait le mal et l’évi- 
tait *. » En effet, puisque le bon est, par définition, utile, et que personne 
ne tend a se faire tort, connaftre le bien c’est le faire ; connaftre le mal, 
c'est le fuir. C’est cette conviction qui a poussé Socrate 4 préciser tou- 
jours davantage sa connaissance de la vertu, ce qui revient A dire, & 
s’acharner 4 donner la définition des vertus spéciales et de la vertu en 
général, et & forcer les autres 4 seconder ses efforts. En effet, celui qui 
acquiert une parfaite connaissance du bien et, par conséquent, le pratique, 
a acquis immédiatement la félicité parfaite. 

Ce n’est pas cet enseignement quelque peu rudimentaire qui a procuré 
4 Socrate sa place d’honneur dans l'histoire de la morale grecque. C’est 
d’abord, nous l’avons dit, la force et l’intégrité de sa personnalité : 
aucun de ses disciples n’a pu oublier l’équanimité avec laquelle il a accepté 
une condamnation 4 mort manifestement injuste. Mais il y a autre chose 
encore. Grace 4 lui, la morale a pris une direction nouvelle. Athénes 
h’a eu qu’a se louer de la conduite du citoyen parfait qu’était Socrate. 
Et pourtant c’est a lui que la morale grecque est définitivement redevable 
de son caractére humain. Elle s’intéresse dorénavant aux devoirs de 
Yhomme plutét qu’é ceux du membre d’un groupe, groupe politique 
ou social, groupe synchronique ou diachronique. En régle générale 


23. Cf. de préférence le tre relatif & Socrate dans Wunpr, opus cit. 
24. X#NoOPHOn, Maw. th $40. 
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— il y a des exceptions — c’étaient les membres des classes supérieures 
qui avaient le loisir de s’adonner 4 des études et qui fréquentaient les 
écoles philosophiques. I] n’en est que plus remarquable que la morale 
qui s’enseigne dans ces écoles ne soit pas une morale de classe, mais 
une morale humaine, et qu’elle le devienne de plus en plus. Socrate, 
sculpteur de métier (c’est-a-dire, d’aprés la conception grecque, un 
ouvrier), a fréquenté la jeunesse dorée de son temps, mais il interpelle 
avec le méme enthousiasme un foulon et un cordonnier qu’un Alcibiade 
ou un Callias, quand il est a la recherche d’une définition de la vertu. 
Il suffit d’étre homme pour comprendre ce que c’est que le devoir moral, 
pour étre juste, tempérant et courageux, et, par conséquent, pour acquérir 
le bonheur. 

Il est regrettable que nous ne possédions plus de Démocrite d’Abdére 
(environ 460-370) que des fragments *°. Ceux qui nous restent laissent 
l’impression que son éthique formait un ensemble simple et clair, qui 
refiétait les tendances caractéristiques de la morale grecque. II y a la 
tendance a l’eudémonisme ; le bonheur est le bien supréme et il consiste 
dans la joie du coeur, la gaité de ]’Ame : « rien de préférable pour l'homme, 
sa vie durant, que le maximum de joie et le minimum de peine ». Ce ne 
sont d’ailleurs pas les biens extérieurs, fortune, gloire, etc., qui procurent 
le bonheur ; celui-ci réside dans l’Ame, qui trouve ses plaisirs réels en 
elle-méme : « bonheur et malheur sont propriétés de l’4me », individuelles. 
La joie découle de la modération : « la joie est le résultat de la modération 
dans les plaisirs et de l’équilibre (‘ symétrie ’) de l’4me », et cette modé- 
ration est la principale vertu, qu’il appelle encore sagesse. Elle s’affirme 
non seulement dans les actes, mais encore dans les intentions : « le bien 
n’est pas uniquement s’abstenir de ]’injustice, mais ne méme pas la vou- 
loir ** ». A cété de l’eudémonisme nous trouvons donc chez lui la tendance 
& la modération des passions par la sagesse, le caractére strictement 
psychique de la vertu et l’individualisme dans la réalisation du bien. 
Démocrite a vécu a l’écart des grands centres culturels de la Gréce. 
On ignore méme jusqu’a quel point il a intégré ses théories morales 4 
sa doctrine atomistique du réel. I] occupe un poste isolé. Et pourtant 
il est fonciérement grec. 

Une tradition trés douteuse affirme que Démocrite a visité Athénes 
durant la vie de Socrate. Ce qui est certain c’est qu’aucun des deux ne 
semble avoir subi de quelque maniére Il’influence de l'autre. Celle que 
Démocrite a exercée, nous la trouverons tout a l’heure. Celle de Socrate 
apparait immédiatement sous des formes trés différentes. I] est assez 
normal qu’une forte personnalité donne naissance, rien que par son 
enseignement oral et son exemple, 4 des courants de pensée qui ne se 
ressemblent guére, surtout quand la civilisation a atteint un degré élevé 
de richesse et de variété. Ainsi nous trouvons parmi les Socratiques, 
pour ne citer que les principales variantes, l’optimisme pratique de 


. Cf. C. Bartzy, The Greek Atomists and Epi , Oxford, 1928, p. 186 sq., 
. PHILIPPSON, « Demokrits Sittenspriiche », ermes 59,1924, Pp. 369 sq. 
a Je cite successivement les fragments 189, 170, 191, 31, 62. 
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Xénophon, I’ascétisme d’Antisthéne, l’hédonisme d’Aristippe, et l’idéa- 
lisme de Platon. 

Xénophon d’Athénes (environ 430-354), esprit de second ordre, doit 
pourtant étre nommé parce qu’il est le type parfait du moraliste super- 
ficiel qui s’accommode des valeurs traditionnelles tout en se réclamant 
a haute voix de Socrate. I] a mesuré cet original de génie 4 son aune et 
nous a tracé de lui un portrait qui n’est que l'image affaiblie qui se reflétait 
dans le miroir terne de sa propre personnalité. La vertu est si facile & 
réaliser, le bonheur si facile 4 acquérir : on n’a qu’é accomplir honnéte- 
ment les mille et un petits devoirs de la vie de tous les jours, telle qu’il 
la décrit dans son Economique. Une autre fois, il va plus loin et trace 
dans la Cyropédie le portrait du roi parfait, type de l’homme parfait. 
Portrait idéalisé 4 dessein, mais il convient de noter surtout qu’il lui 
préte les traits de Cyrus l’Ancien, roi des Perses, roi barbare *”. Le chau- 
vinisme moral du peuple grec qui partait toujours, consciemment ou 
inconsciemment, de l’idée précongue de sa propre supériorité, de la con- 
viction que lui seul pit réaliser la vertu parfaite, est abandonné ici. 

Pour Antisthéne (environ 455-360), Socrate était avant tout l‘homme 
qui se dévouait a la poursuite de la vertu, en comparaison de laquelle 
toute autre chose est vaine. Seule la vertu importe ; non point la vertu 
statique d’une paix intérieure, mais la vertu active qui recherche la 
peine, pratique l’ascétisme, et vit en conflit constant avec la masse qui 
ne se rend compte de rien, suit candidement les sentiers battus et ne 
mérite donc que d’étre scandalisée. Seule importe la force de caractére 
d’un Socrate, jointe 4 la sagesse pratique — (« le rempart le plus 
solide ** »). Deux générations plus tard, Diogéne de Sinope donnera la 
caricature cynique du respectable Antisthéne. 

L’essence de la théorie d’Aristippe de Cyréne (homme d’A4ge moyen 
a la mort de Socrate) et de ses disciples de l’école dite des Cyrénaiques *, 
dérive directement de |l’individualisme subjectif des Sophistes : seul 
réel est le plaisir du moment, bien qu’il puisse s’y ajouter le souvenir 
de plaisirs passés. La poursuite du plaisir, d'origine corporelle, mais 
suivi d’une douce vibration de ]’4me, est le but unique auquel doit tendre 
la morale. Rien de spécifiquement socratique 1a-dedans, méme si l’on 
admet que l’eudémonisme de Socrate faisait une large part au plaisir. 
Seulement Aristippe, convaincu d’une part de la vérité de son systéme 
a lui, profondément impressionné d’autre part par la personnalité du 
Maitre, a considéré celui-ci comme la pierre de touche de son propre 
hédonisme. Comment rendre celui-ci acceptable aux yeux d’un Socrate ? 
Voila la question qu’il semble s’étre posé. La réponse a été la suivante : 
seul le sage, celui qui est 4 méme de déterminer la valeur réelle des 
plaisirs, celui qui posséde la prudence nécessaire pour éviter tout autant 
la bourrasque des passions que la bonace de l’apathie, celui donc qui 


27. Antisthéne fit de méme, mais peut-étre aprés Xénophon. 

28. Diogéne Laércg, VI, 13. 

_29. L’étude la plus complete est toujours celle de C. M. WIELAND, Aristipp und 
einige seiner Zeitgenossen, 4 vol., Leipzig, 1800-2. 
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s'inspire de l’exemple du penseur infatigable qu’était Socrate, sera en 
mesure de réaliser le plaisir véritable et d’acquérir le bonheur parfait, 


IV 


Le plus grand des Socratiques est Platon (429 ?-347). Presque toute 
son ceuvre est conservée ; il est aussi le mieux connu. Ceci ne signifie 
aucunement qu'il soit donc aisé, ou méme possible, de condenser en quel- 
ques paragraphes ses idées morales. Au cours d’une longue vie passionné- 
ment consacrée a la recherche de la vérité, ce qui implique une critique 
incessante des résultats acquis, les tendances générales et les aspects 
particuliers de sa doctrine ont sensiblement évolué ®. 

Toujours est-il qu’il a commencé par suivre d’assez prés les lignes 
tracées par son maitre; son hédonisme, quand il suggére qu’une vie 
agréable est bonne, une vie pénible mauvaise *! ; son intellectualisme, 
quand il affirme que la connaissance du bien implique le désir du bien ®, 
puisque celui qui obéit 4 la raison obéit au meilleur de soi-méme ; sa 
ferme conviction que, par conséquent, la prudence réfiéchie est nécessaire 
et suffisante pour réaliser la vertu ; « toutes les autres activités et tous 
les efforts de l’Ame aboutissent donc, sous l’empire de la prudence réfiéchie, 
au bonheur, sous l’empire d’une imprudence irréfiéchie, au malheur... 
Si la vertu est une qualité de l’Ame et nécessairement utile, il faut qu’elle 
soit cette prudence. Car, puisque toutes les autres qualités de l’4me ne 
sont, par elles-mémes, ni utiles ni nuisibles, mais qu’elles deviennent 
l’un ou l'autre selon que l’imprudence ou la réflexion s’y joignent, 
il en résulte que la vertu, étant utile, doit étre une sorte de prudence * », 
Tout ceci est encore du Socrate, précieux sans doute, mais qui ne suffit 
pas a satisfaire 4 la longue un homme qui a soif de l’absolu, de l’immuable, 
de |’éternel. Or c’est cette soif, cette nostalgie du parfait, qui inspire 
toute la philosophie de Platon. 

Il est idéaliste au sens propre du mot. Socrate ne cherchait que la 
précision de la pensée, puisqu’une pensée précise garantit la bonté de 
l’acte. Platon veut avant tout savoir sur quoi cette pensée précise se 
base, ce qu’elle est. I] répond : elle est souvenir, souvenir d’Idées abso- 
lues que l’Ame a contemplées directement avant de s’unir au corps, 
Idées absolues, éternelles, réelles au sens complet du mot *. Tout ce 
qui existe et se passe ici-bas n’est qu’apparence et imitation ; cette 
image n’existe que dans la mesure oi elle reproduit et refléte la réalité 
supérieure et véritable du monde des Idées, dans la mesure oii elle y 
participe. 

30. La littérature est immense. Cf. par ex. A. E. Taytor, Plato, the Man and 
his work Londres, 1948. 

Se. Protagoras. D. 35 cauccabnnts Le concept de la volonté n’apparait guére ; 
ts eoeuieaias . du bien est suivie immédiatement de la mise en wile. en 


33. Ménon, p. 88 C 
34- Ménon, b. 81 C 8c. 
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Ceci une fois posé, il est évident que la norme destinée 4 guider nos 
actions ne se trouvera pas dans l’expérience. Celle-ci peut tout au plus 
aboutir 4 une description de mceurs et de caractéres. Une morale ne pourra 
s’imposer que si elle est, elle aussi, reflet de l’Absolu ; l’acte ne sera bon 
que s‘il participe a l’Idée éternelle du Bien. La nouveauté du principe 
donne naissance 4 des problémes trés graves dont Socrate n’avait eu 
aucune notion et que Platon devra résoudre de fagon entiérement 
nouvelle. La morale établit une relation entre le bien absolu et l'homme. 
Mais comment saisir ce rapport, si l’on n’a, au préalable, précisé ce que 
c'est que ce bien absolu et ce que c’est que l'homme ? 

Commengons par ce dernier. Platon s’est vu forcé, par la direction 
que prenait sa philosophie, d’élaborer une anthropologie et une psycho- 
logie. Le Timée nous renseigne tout au long sur la premiére ; /e Banquet 
développe un aspect spécial de la plus haute importance. Il y a, au fond 
de notre nature, un véritable désir d’éternité et d’absolu. Ce désir, cet 
« amour », se manifeste 4 des degrés de perfection et de pureté trés diffé- 
rents. Tout en bas se trouve le désir inspiré par la beauté corporelle. 
Mais au sommet il y a l’amour qui ne s’attache plus 4 une chose belle, 
toujours sujette au devenir et passagére, mais qui veut contempler 
la beauté en elle-méme, idée et réalité suprémes. Platon, comme tous 
les Grecs, ne congoit pas le bien sans beauté, ni une beauté qui ne soit 
bonne en méme temps **, La tendance au bien est innée et la morale 
est non seulement une possibilité, mais encore et surtout un besoin de 
la nature humaine, une vocation. 

Il est en outre évident que plus on monte |’échelle, plus c’est l’essence 
méme de l’4me humaine qui entre en jeu. Cette essence, nous le savons 
déja, c’est la pensée rationnelle, dialectique. La vertu consiste non pas 
en actions vertueuses, ce que Socrate en fait avait admis, mais en une 
disposition, une maniére d’étre et d’agir, une orientation active de l’ame. 
Or celle-ci n’est pas uniquement raison. Platon y distingue trois parties, 
facultés ou zones d’activité **, Dans la plus basse des trois vivent et 
s'agitent les désirs. Dans la deuxiéme se manifestent les impulsions 
nobles comme le courage (c’est l’aristocrate qui parle) ; la plus élevée 
des trois raisonne. Selon qu’une de ces facultés prédomine, un type 
humain déterminé se manifeste : celui qui aspire au profit, celui qui prise 
l'honneur, celui qui recherche la sagesse, autrement dit, le philosophe. 
A chaque faculté répond également une vertu particuliére ; dans le méme 
ordre s’échelonnent la tempérance, le courage, et la prudence réfiéchie. 
Mais puisque l’Ame reste une, il y a encore — et c’est la quatriéme vertu 
cardinale — la justice, harmonie finale des trois autres. 

Le bien présente donc, comme toute autre réalité, deux aspects : 
il est d’abord idée éternelle, immuable, divine ; mais il est également 
réalisation ici-bas et quand, dans la force de l’4ge, Platon écrit la Répu- 
blique, il considére la justice comme vertu supréme et souverain bien 

35. ae ry moral est communément appelé « 4 xaddv » = signifie littéralement 

sq 


« le bea : ex. Hippias eieen’> . 296 E, 297 
36. mth t République IV, 436-41 C. 
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relativement a l’homme, ce par quoi il participe en tant qu’étre moral 
— et c’est 1&4 son essence — au bien absolu. 

Le probléme du bonheur ne se pose plus, d’autant moins qu’il ne faut 
pas oublier que les Anciens n’ont pas interprété le bonheur, 4 notre 
maniére, comme une sensation ou une émotion agréable et durable, 
mais comme un état objectif enviable et désirable, quelles que soient 
les sensations qui l’accompagnent. On peut admettre que personne ne 
lui aura contesté qu’une disposition de l’Ame, telle qu’il la concevait, 
pat procurer le bonheur. Seulement un autre probléme se pose avec 
beaucoup plus d’insistance. C’est celui du plaisir. Que signifie-t-il dans 
la réalisation de la vertu, qui est en méme temps acquisition de bonheur ? 
La réponse de Platon est claire : il est presque sans valeur. Un dialogue 
entier, le Philébe, est consacré 4 ce probléme. Platon y donne une longue 
analyse des plaisirs : plaisirs bas, qui ne sont que la cessation d’un besoin ; 
plaisirs moyens naissant d’une tendance naturelle de notre étre, telle 
la joie que procure la vue d’une belle chose, d’une ceuvre d'art ; le plaisir 
noble est de se vaincre soi-méme. Aucun de ces plaisirs n’est pur : ils 
sont négatifs, ou incomplets, ou identiques 4 une douleur. Le plaisir 
ne peut jamais étre qu’un accident ; il est illusion. I] n’y a que la science 
qui donne, au seul philosophe bien entendu, 1l’idée du bien. Celle-ci se 
trouve au dela de tout plaisir. Les dieux ne connaissent pas le plaisir. 
Dans notre monde imparfait, tout ce 4 quoi l’homme peut aspirer, 
c’est une combinaison du plaisir et du savoir qui se rapproche autant 
que possible du bien. Et il est hors de doute que le savoir et la prudence 
réfiéchie se trouvent considérablement plus prés du bien que le plaisir. 

Ce qui frappe dans ces considérations, c’est l’absence totale de la théorie 
des Idées. Nous touchons ici 4 la troisitme phase du développement 
philosophique de Platon, celle qui se caractérise par un mysticisme pres- 
que religieux. La contemplation du monde, image vivante de la divinité, 
remplace la nostalgie du monde plus abstrait des Idées. Cette tendance 
au mysticisme était pourtant déja présente, sous une forme moins directe, 
dans la théorie des Idées. Elle est apparentée 4 la doctrine pythagori- 
cienne dont Platon a subi de plus en plus le charme si captivant pour 
un homme qui se trouve exilé dans ce monde et aspire ardemment 4 
la délivrance de tout ce qui y est imparfait, relatif, passager et décevant. 
Dans le Phédon, il fait déja dire 4 Socrate que philosopher c’est apprendre 
a mourir, détacher son 4me de ce qui est terrestre et matériel, réaliser 
une « catharsis » de l’Ame par la pensée, subjuguer les passions et les 
désirs, en un mot, se perdre dans |’extase afin de parvenir dans le monde 
réel et divin. La méme tendance se retrouve dans la République, pour 
apparaitre dans toute son intensité dans le Théététe : « il faut fuir d’ici 
aussi rapidement que possible, vers cet autre monde. Cette fuite est, 
pour autant que faire se peut, une identification avec Dieu, et il est juste 
et en accord avec la loi divine que cette identification s’accomplisse 
avec sagesse *7 », 
an stab, ey em Phédon, p. 64 A sq.; République, VI, p. 485 A sq., 
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Morale altiére et belle ; froide parfois en apparence ; en réalité embrasée 
d’une ardeur de foi mystique. Eminemment personnelle, parce qu’elle 
réfléchit de phase en phase les efforts d’un étre humain assoiffé d’idéal ; 
éminemment grecque aussi, parce que, tel un prisme parfait et pur, 
elle diffuse toutes les couleurs du specire si varié de la pensée hellénique ; 
profondément humaine aussi, parce qu’elle nous touche encore, aprés 
plus de deux millénaires, au fond de notre étre, 14 oh nous sommes le 
plus sensibles. 

Pourtant cette médaille si précieuse, a un revers. Cet idéalisme nous 
emporte vers un monde meilleur, étincelant de beauté, et déploie sous. 
nos regards émerveillés un panorama inondé de lumiére sublime ; il 
enflamme les cceurs et exalte les pensées, et la voix du prophéte proclame 
4 quiconque veut entendre qu’il existe 4 cété et au-dessus de notre monde 
un au-dela d’absolu. Seulement, nous ne vivons pas dans cet au-dela ; 
nous vivons dans ce monde-ci, plein de relatif et d’imparfait, plein de 
« choses qui pourraient étre autrement qu’elles ne sont », pour citer 
Aristote. La premiére réalité & confronter reste toujours celle qui nous 
entoure de prés et qui nous pose ses exigences. C’est dans ce monde-la 
que la morale doit nous guider. Platon ne l’a pas perdu de vue : ses essais. 
de réforme politique le prouvent. Mais la tendance mystique de sa pensée 
qui engageait 4 fuir notre monde et a vivre autant que possible dans 
l’éternel et l’immuable, réduisait, en pratique, 4 peu de chose la morale 
au sens normal du terme. 


Vv 


Deux doctrines ennemies peuvent ainsi toucher au méme résultat. 
L’individualisme égoiste des Calliclés tue la morale parce qu'il nie 
Yexistence de principes auxquels l‘homme doit obéir. Un idéalisme 
intransigeant la rend inutile parce qu’il perd tout contact avec la vie 
que nous avons 4 vivre. Voila deux positions extrémes ; la pensée grecque 
a occupé d’autres positions intermédiaires. Un grand nombre de pro- 
blémes a été posé. La plupart étaient encore a résoudre, en tout cas 
a incorporer en un grand systéme qui évitait les exagérations et adoptait 
ce qui était raisonnable. L’homme qui a construit un systéme de cette 
espéce est Aristote de Stagire (384-322), 11 maestro di color che sanno *. 

Il est éléve de Platon et a commencé par étre platonicien. Mais il 
s'est complétement libéré et a rejeté délibérément tout ce qui lui semblait 
inexact dans la théorie de son maitre. Tout d’abord, la métaphysique 
des Idées. Une idée, pour lui, n’est pas une entité réelle dont le phéno- 
méne serait l'image ; elle est le résultat d’une abstraction effectuée par 
la pensée humaine sur les données de l’expérience. La morale s’en trouve 


38. On s’accorde & admettre que des trois Ethiques qui portent le nom d’Aristote, 
la Nicomachéenne reproduit plus en particulier la doctrine de son age mar. Sur 
la morale d’Aristote, cf. en général A. GOEDECKMEYER, Aristoteles’ praktische 


Philosophie’ Leipzig, 1922. 
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immédiatement dirigée en sens contraire. Elle sera, elle aussi, le résultat 
d’abstractions de données empiriques qui ne dérivent aucunement d'une 
transcendance préexistante. Aristote a commencé par observer et une 
des parties les plus originales de son éthique est la description de types 
moraux. Sa morale est plutét descriptive que normative. 

Le contact permanent qu'il entretient avec la vie réelle lui permet 
de corriger ce que les théories précédentes pouvaient avoir d’excessif. 
Son objectivité écarte ce qui n’est pas conforme a la nature humaine. 
Enfin son génie systématique lui permet de combiner des éléments qui 
avaient, jusqu’alors, résisté a l’intégration dans un ensemble cohérent. 

La méthode inductive qu’il préconise lui apprend qu'il y a, en gros, 
trois types de vie : celle qui recherche la jouissance, celle qui se plait 
a l’action, celle enfin qui aspire 4 la contemplation. Chacune procure 
a celui qui l’adopte une certaine forme de bonheur. Une idée unique 
du bonheur ne suffit pas, puisque la vie humaine compte plus d’une 
modalité. Et certainement une forme idéale du bien, comme la concevait 
Platon, est trop éloignée de la vie réelle : il n’existe pas de « forme » 
du bien excepté dans ses manifestations particulié¢res, dans les réalisations 
matérielles *. Or la réalisation s’oppose toujours 4 la potentialité, et 
elle s’y oppose comme activité, comme « énergie ». Le bien ne peut étre 
qu’une forme d’activité, une « action », et le bien-€tre devra résulter 
du bien-agir, ce qui, pour chaque étre vivant, consiste 4 exercer excellem- 
ment (« en conformité avec l’excellence ») ce qui est sa fonction propre. 
En quoi l’homme se distingue-t-il des autres étres vivants et quel est 
le mode d’activité qu’il est seul 4 posséder ? Aristote répond avec tous 
les penseurs grecs : c’est la raison. L’activité de l’esprit raisonnant selon 
sa propre excellence — et excellence signifie vertu — procurera le bonheur 
parfait “. 

Seulement nous n’en sommes pas encore la. Dans la morale, qui n’est 
pas une science exacte traitant de choses qui ne pourraient étre autrement 
qu’elles ne sont, il serait absurde de ne compter qu’avec le parfait. Et 
puis, ‘homme n’est pas uniquement raison, et son activité n’est pas 
seulement celle d'un étre pensant. Son activité n’est méme pas mise 
en branle par la raison ; elle est provoquée par des impulsions de nature 
émotive. Toutes les fonctions psychiques en activité intéressent la morale, 
mais de facon différente. L’activité passionnelle et émotive tend 4 |’exa- 
gération et demande la correction constante de la raison. Celle-ci doit 
nous guider dans le choix entre les possibles. L’Ame complete ne posséde 
la vertu, son « excellence » a elle, que du moment oii elle se trouve dans 
une disposition telle que la raison dicte la loi a l’irrationnel. Ceci ne peut 
se faire qu’a la longue : la vertu est le résultat d’un effort constant, d’une 
accoutumance. La doctrine du Stagirite met en valeur un élément que 
nous avons déja rencontré : l’intervention de la raison établit un juste 
milieu entre des excés opposés. Il en résulte la définition célébre de 


39. Eth. Nic., 1 2, 1095 a, 16 sq. : «de tous les biens que l’action réalise, la morale 
tend au élevé ». 
40. Eth. Nic., 1 7, 1097 b 24; II 5, r106a 22, X 7, 11774 12. 
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la vertu : « La vertu (il y a toujours un certain avantage 4 parler de 
vertu-excellence), la vertu-excellence donc est une disposition de l’Ame 
qui consiste a faire un choix réfiéchi et qui réside en un juste milieu relatif 
& nous (c’est-d-dire ni absolu, ni idéal), la détermination de cette dis- 
position étant de nature rationnelle, c’est-a-dire en accord avec la défi- 
nition qu’en donnerait un homme de bon jugement “ ». Voila pour la 
vertu. Mais il y a en outre les vertus. Aristote rejette la conception des 
quatre vertus cardinales ; les vertus sont plus nombreuses : il les étudie 
successivement et s’efforce de prouver qu’elles sont toutes un juste milieu 
entre deux excés. A un certain point de vue, il dépasse méme ce qu’on 
entend en général par vertu. Il distingue en effet les vertus morales, 
celles que nous venons de traiter et qui seules nous intéressent ici, des 
vertus « dianoétiques », excellences de pensée *. S’il est vrai que la pensée 
joue un réle décisif dans la formation de la disposition vertueuse de 
lame, il y a lieu de préciser en quoi un bon fonctionnement de celle-ci 
consiste. Nous pouvons passer ceci sous silence. I] nous reste a constater 
que l’éthique d’Aristote se rattache évidemment a une métaphysique 
qui repose, elle aussi, dans un absolu. Mais en pratique elle est de ce monde 
et enseigne que le devoir de l’homme s’impose 4 lui dans la vie de tous 
les jours ; inversement, l’homme qui doit accomplir ce devoir, n’a pas 
besoin de fuir le monde et de se refuser ce que le monde peut lui offrir ; 
il n’a qu’a développer ce qui est sa nature propre et a perfectionner sa 
personnalité individuelle. 

La doctrine d’Aristote est en beaucoup de points une condensation 
remarquablement correcte de ce que la pensée grecque avait fixé jusqu’a 
ce moment. Ceci ne signifie nullement qu’elle ait satisfait tous les goats. 
Il reste une école platonicienne ; les Cyniques ne font pas défaut ; le 
relativisme sophistique persiste, sous une forme légérement modifiée, 
dans une école de sceptiques. Les propres éléves d’Aristote ajoutent 
fort peu 4 ce que le Maitre avait enseigné : l’école travaille surtout a 
une véritable encyclopédie descriptive des sciences. On dirait méme 
que le caractére si modéré de sa morale l’a rendue moins populaire chez 
la majorité des Grecs. Ceux-ci ont réclamé, semble-t-il, quelque chose 
de plus impératif. Le fonds passionné de la mentalité hellénique, tout 
en reconnaissant la nécessité d'un juste milieu, ne s’en accommodait 
pourtant qu’avec grande difficulté. Elle exige de la morale plutét qu'elle 
propose 4 l’homme un but précis, aisé 4 poursuivre, et présentant un 
caractére de certitude a priori. Il ne faut pas oublier que les circons- 
tances ont bien changé, déja du temps d’Aristote. La cité grecque, aupa- 
ravant le milieu naturel ot l’individu trouvait sa place et se sentait 
protégé au triple point de vue politique, social, et religieux, est englobée 
de plus en plus, comme entité presque négligeable, dans de vastes empires. 
Le fond qu’il a perdu dans son entourage immédiat, il le cherche désor- 
mais dans la philosophie, surtout dans la morale. C’est elle qui doit 


41. Id., II 6, 1095a 16, 
42. Id., VI. 1, 1138 b 22 sq, 
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lui donner la sécurité intérieure et le prémunir contre la souffrance et 
le désespoir, miséres essentielles de la vie humaine ; c’est elle qui rem- 
place la religion traditionnelle qui a sombré dans le formalisme et dans 
la littérature. Or Aristote est plutét le couronnement du passé que 
l’aube d’une ére nouvelle. 


VI 


Les deux systémes qui s’opposent comme adversaires principaux sont 
le Stoicisme et l’Epicurisme. Leur point de départ est fonciérement 
différent. Chez le premier “, c’est la notion de vertu-excellence ; chez 
l’autre “, l’idée de jouissance. Autrement dit, le stoicien s’efforce de 
réaliser son bonheur (et celui de quiconque veut suivre son exemple) 
en accordant 4 la raison le plus strict monopole de |’intervention. 
L’épicurien, de son cété, ne met en action la force de la raison que 
pour autant qu’elle pourra lui garantir un plaisir réel et durable. Le 
premier dompte et extermine les passions et les émotions ; le second les 
guide et les adapte. 

L’intransigeance de la doctrine stoicienne se manifeste directement 
dans ses théses fondamentales : bonheur et vertu sont synonymes, en 
tout cas indissolublement reliés l’un a l’autre. La vertu peut présenter 
des formes variées, mais en principe elle est une et complete ; on la posséde 
ou on ne la posséde point. On surnage ou bien on se noie, et « point n’im- 
porte si l’on se noie 4 une aune au-dessous du niveau de l’eau ou au fond 
de la mer ». Rien ne compte que la vertu. Tout ce que la vie procure 
est sans importance. Rien n’est un bien, sinon les conséquences de la 
vertu. Celui qui la posséde, est parfaitement heureux ; celui qui ne la 
posséde pas, est mauvais et — conséquence directe — malheureux. 

Or cette vertu consiste 4 « vivre en conformité avec la nature » ® ; 
nature étant ici synonyme de raison cosmique (la raison humaine en 
est une parcelle), de loi du monde ou fatalité, de Dieu ou Zeus. Le sage 
s’adapte et suit, 4 bon escient ; le sot s’y refuse et se débat, mais en 
vain ; le cours inexorable des choses l’entraine quand méme, et il se 
sentira malheureux. Le sot, qui posséderait tous les biens de la terre, 
en réalité ne posséderait rien qui vaille ; le sage, en possession de la 
vertu, est beau, puissant, riche ; il est roi, artiste, rhéteur (nous dirions 
« professeur »), homme libre “. 

Nous voila bien éloignés de la vie réelle. Rien dans cette théorie ne 
résiste 4 un contréle objectif des faits. Aussi il y a eu, a la longue, des 


43 Cf. M. Poutenz, Die Sioa, rg 1948-9, I, p. 111 sq., et II, p. 64 sq- 


. Cf. BaILEy, opus cit., tp. 482 89 
$5. La formule primitive t : « vivre en accord (savoir avec soi-méme) », ce 
qui le ly plus ancien de la paix intérieure. 


46. Voir successivement Fragmenta Stoicorum Veterum, III 49, 54, 567 8q., 526 ; 
I 527, 222-3; III 589 sq., 622, 645. I 527 : Cléanthe fr. 91 Pearson. 
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adoucissements *”. Mais la véritable force du Stoicisme a effectivement 
consisté en cette intransigeance : sa solitidé inébranlable 4 premiére vue 
semblait offrir un refuge sir 4 tous ceux que la vie et la réalité effrayaient. 
Le désespoir métaphysique trouve souvent son compte a une théorie 
apparemment incontestable. Mais la morale, au sens propre du mot, 
n’y trouve pas son compte du tout. Cette négation absolue de ce qui 
n’est pas raisonnement trempe les caractéres, mais au prix d’un dur- 
cissement et d’un desséchement qui, par bonheur, a été, dans les Epictéte 
et les Marc-Auréle, plutét apparence que réalité. 

Epicure ne fausse pas la vie, mais il la fuit. Le probléme du plaisir 
que la Stoa ne parvient 4 résoudre que par une identification arbitraire 
avec la vertu, n’est plus guére un probléme ; le plaisir est donnée prin- 
cipale, axiome, dont toute la morale doit se déduire. La source du 
plaisir — et tous les hommes y tendent — est dans le corps. Métrodore 
résume sans ambages la régle de conduite en ces termes : « faire plaisir 
4 son ventre comme il faut ». Epicure le dit également en termes non 
équivoques : « J’invite a des plaisirs durables, et non pas 4 des vertus 
vaines qui n’apportent que des espoirs chimériques. » Heureusement 
que l’un dit « comme il faut », et fait entendre de la sorte que le plaisir 
aveugle, non contrélé par la raison, le bon sens, le plaisir donc qui reste 
purement corporel, est condamnable ; et que l'autre parle de plaisirs 
durables, ce qui revient 4 parler de bonheur si¢égeant dans l’Ame, puisque 
le corps ne peut d’aucune fagon procurer que des plaisirs momentanés. 
Le principal bonheur est l’absence de douleur et de trouble, surtout du 
trouble de la peur. Ce sont avant tout deux peurs « existentielles » 
qu’Epicure a voulu bannir des cceurs, la peur des dieux et la peur de 
la mort. Sa doctrine est de nouveau un refuge, une tentative de remédier 
au désespoir qui guette l’homme déraciné de son temps ®. 

Si la morale est la théorie d’une conduite de la vie, les deux systémes 
que nous venons de traiter sont de véritables morales, méme si l'une 
nie effectivement le libre arbitre, et l’autre la vertu. Ils sont destinés 
a se combattre et, dans ce combat, ils se voient obligés de s’occuper de 
beaucoup de problémes qui sont étrangers 4 leur propre nature. Au pre- 
mier siécle avant notre ére, ils se sont 4prement disputé la suprématie 
dans le cceur humain, comme — déja auparavant — dans le coeur de 
tous ceux qui étaient devenus Hellénes de langue et de culture. L’apport 
distinctif de Rome est modeste. Les anciennes vertus, courage, dévoue- 
ment a la patrie, sentiment trés vif de l’honneur familial et national, 
ont marqué de leur empreinte la pensée et les convictions. Mais la 
puissance de la pensée théorique grecque prédomine tellement que Rome 
n’a guére créé de doctrine autonome, a part peut-étre l’idée qui se trouve 
& la base de l’Enéide de Virgile. Le sentiment du devoir, la pietas du 
héros Enée envers les dieux, la nation, la famille qui guide sa vie dans 


47. La distinction entre « biens érables », et « non préférables », et l’admission 
de l’existence de « gens en vers la vertu ». 
48. Voir successivement Métrod. fr. 42 Kérte, Epicure fr. 116, 131, 431, Usener, 
Sent. 12. 
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des circonstances extrémement difficiles, est la vertu essentielle qu’a 
l'instigation de l’empereur Auguste le poéte a présentée comme idéal 
& son peuple. Mais l’idéal reste poétique. Dans la pratique de la vie 
c'est, au cours du premier siécle avant notre ére, pendant un certain 
temps I’hédonisme d’Epicure qui semble l’emporter, — le poéme phi- 
losophique de Lucréce en est le témoignage immortel ; mais la gravité 
et la sévérité traditionnelles du citoyen romain étaient irrésistiblement 
portées vers le stoicisme. L’histoire romaine nous montre quelques-uns 
des plus nobles exemples de réalisations de l’idéal stoique. D’autre part, 
un éclectique comme Cicéron (106-43) a subi le charme d’un platonisme 
renaissant, et en cela il ne différe pas de Plutarque (46-120 ?). 
Plutarque est un esprit curieux, véritable dilettante de la philosophie : 
il répéte et combine et présente agréablement les idées d’autrui ®. I] mérite 
pourtant sa place dans un bref apercu du développement de la morale 
antique, parce qu’il se trouve, lui aussi, 4 un tournant décisif. Ses nom- 
breux écrits nous font voir que les cceurs ne sont plus du tout satisfaits. 
Il se manifeste une fatigue évidente de toutes les discussions rationnelles 
ou pseudo-rationnelles, un fléchissement du pouvoir de la pensée abstraite. 
L’incertitude métaphysique ne se laisse plus assourdir par les accents 
bruyants, mais trompeurs, de systémes trop rigides et trop théoriques. 
On entend partout les appels ardents de cceurs en détresse, qui s’adressent 
non plus a une raison dont l’homme dispose en fin de compte a son gré, 
mais 4 une Raison plus altiére, divine. La sécurité et la paix intérieures 
ne pourront étre trouvées que dans la protection de puissances surhu- 
maines. La tendance mystique, qui avait caractérisé Platon, surtout 
a la fin de sa carriére, reprend le dessus. Pour les esprits de second ordre 
comme Plutarque le monde se peuple d’une multitude de démons, bons 
et mauvais, dont il faut se concilier les bonnes graces ou éviter le contact ; 
espéce de Pythagorisme modernisé. Mais il y a d’autres penseurs qui 
continuent dignement la lignée des grands prédécesseurs. Ce sont les 
Néo-platoniciens, Plotin en particulier ®. Il congoit la réalité comme 
une hiérarchie au sommet de laquelle se trouve Dieu, étre supréme, 
un et indivisible, immatériel et absolu, et a la base de laquelle se trouve 
la matiére impure. L’homme est combinaison de divin et de matériel, 
mais comme le divin est sa véritable essence, sa vraie destinée ne peut 
étre qu’une communion avec le divin. Ici, durant la vie, cette communion 
est possible dans |’extase. Pratiquer celle-ci, faire tout ce qui la favorise 
et éviter tout ce qui l’entrave, voila la seule régle de la morale. C’est 
encore et toujours le méme théme qui se développe dans une nouvelle 
variante : la morale consiste 4 enseigner comment l’homme peut échapper 
aux relativités, aux imperfections, aux tourments de ce monde. De 
Pythagore a Plotin, c’est toujours la méme soif d’absolu qui entraine 


49. Cf. K. Zrecier, Plutarchos von Chaironeia, Stu » 1949, P. 305 Sq, 
du tirage & part (publié ensuite dans Paury Wissown, Real-syhlepdaie der 
hlassischen Altertumswissenschaft), et O. GrtarD, De la morale de Plutarque, Paris, 


1865. 
50. Cf. E. Brturer, La philosophie de Plotin, Paris, 1922. 
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Y’Ame antique et stimule ses efforts 4 fixer un idéal de vie et une régle 
de conduite. 

Qu’en est-il resté ? Le présent travail n’a pas A discuter cela. Toujours 
est-il qu’il nous reste, bien que la victoire du Christianisme ait sonné 
le glas de la morale antique, l’exemple noble et réconfortant d’une civi- 
lisation pénétrée d’idéal et préte durant dix siécles successifs 4 tendre 
de toutes ses forces a la réalisation de cet idéal. 
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LA CONSTITUTION ANTONINE (212 aprés J.-C.) 
ET LA PERSISTANCE DES DROITS LOCAUX 


par 
Fernand de VISSCHER *. 


été posé pour la premiére fois dans toute son ampleur a la fin 
du siécle dernier. Le tableau magistral que tracait alors Mitteis 
des phénoménes si complexes de pénétration du droit de l’Empire 
(Reichsrecht), comme de résistance du droit local (Volksrecht), n’a pas 
été dépassé ! ; et il n’y a guére que l’Egypte dont les découvertes papy- 
rologiques aient notablement ajouté aux matériaux qu’il met en ceuvre. 
De tous les facteurs qui ont pu contribuer a la diffusion du droit romain, 
je n’en considérerai ici qu’un seul : c’est l’expansion du droit de cité 
romaine, et plus spécialement sous la forme générale qu'elle devait revétir 
avec la célébre constitution de l’Empereur Antonin Caracalla (212 aprés 
J.-C.) étendant le droit de cité 4 tous les habitants du monde romain : 
« In orbe romano qui sunt ex constitutione imperatoris Antonini cives 
Romani effecti sunt *. » Dans quelle mesure pareille concession 4 des 
provinciaux entrainait-elle leur soumission au droit romain, ou — ce 
qui n’est qu’une autre facgon de poser le probléme — dans quelle mesure 
était-elle compatible avec la jouissance des lois et usages locaux ? 
C’est précisément au sujet des effets de la concession de la cité romaine, 
qu’un vif mouvement d’opinion s’est dessiné, depuis quelque vingt-cinq 
ans, contre les positions prises par Mitteis *. Mais avant toute discussion, 


ae probléme de la diffusion du droit romain dans les provinces a 


* Article commandé par le Prof. L. Pareti, Directeur du Vol. II. 


1. L. Mittets, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht in den dstlichen Provinzen des rimischen 
Kaiserreichs, Leipzig, Teubner, 1891 (réimpr. Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 1935). 

2. ULPIEN, Digeste, I, 5, de st. h., 17. 

3. Il n’est point aisé de contenir dans des limites raisonnables l’énorme biblio- 
— qui s’est accumulée autour de ce théme, surtout depuis la publication du 

pyrus 40 de Gissen en 1910. Nous nous bornerons ici a citer les travaux les plus 
caractéristiques des diverses tendances et qui peuvent le mieux — le lecteur. 

Sur le Papyrus de Gissen 40, contenant une version grecque de la constitution 
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la plus élémentaire objectivité scientifique nous invite 4 préciser nette- 
ment le point de vue adopté par celui-ci. Pour rien au monde, nous ne 
voudrions tomber sous le coup de cette pensée accusatrice et mordante 
que je lisais naguére chez un éminent savant frangais : « Nous simplifions 
a l’excés les pensées de nos devanciers, pour nous donner les gants d’y 
apporter les nuances. » (Jean Rostand). 

Ainsi, jamais il n’a été dans la pensée de Mitteis de faire de la con- 
cession de la cité romaine l’unique ni peut-étre le plus efficace moyen 
de diffusion du droit romain. Et nous rappellerons les pages ou il nous 
fait assister 4 la pénétration « silencieuse » du droit romain, et a l’adap- 
tation spontanée des droits locaux aux formes et aux usages romains ¢. 
Mitteis n’a pas davantage méconnu le réle des nombreux senatus-con- 
sultes, constitutions impériales, édits ou rescrits, qui ont imposé tant 
de régles romaines a tous les habitants de l’Empire, sans égard a leur 
qualité de citoyens ou pérégrins 5. Et je montrerai bientét qu’il était 
loin d’attribuer a la concession de la cité romaine l’effet en quelque sorte 


Antonine, voyez : Paul M. MeYER, Griechische Pap. im Museum zu Gissen, Leipzig, 
1910, p.. 29 et s., 164 et s. ; J. STROUX, « Die Constitutio Antoniniana », Philologus, 
1933, pp. 272 et s. ; A. WILHELM, American Journal of Archaeology, 1934, pp. 178 ets. 

Contre les vues traditionnelies de Mommisen et Mitteis sur les effets de la consti- 
tution Antonine, s’est élevé un nouveau courant d’opinions déclenché par 
M. E. SCH6NBAVER dans une longue suite d’articles qui vont s’échelonnant depuis 
les « Studien zum Personnalitatsprinzip im antiken Rechte », Zeitschrift d. Sav.- 
Stiftung, R. A., 1929, pp. 315 et s. ; « Reichsrecht gegen Volksrecht ? », ibid., 1931, 
pp. 277 et s. ; « Reichsrecht, Volksrecht und Provinzialrecht », ibid., 1937, pp. 309 
et s., etc., jusqu’&é « Wortlaut und Sinn des Constitutio Antoniniana », Atti del 
Congresso Int. di Diritto romano e di Storia del Diritto, 1951, t. IV, pp. 105 et s. 
Aux vues essentielles défendues par M. Schénbauer se sont ralliés L. WENGER, 
« Rechstheoretische = der Papyrusforschung », Actes du V® Congrés Inter- 
national de Papyrologie, xelles, 1938, Pp. 522 et s.; « Neue Discussionen zum 
Problem « Reichsrecht und Volksrecht » », Revue Internationale des Droits de l’ Anti- 
quité, 1949 (Mélanges F. de Visscher, tome II), pp. 521 et s. ; Die Quellen des rimi- 
schen Rechts, Vienne, 1953, en particulier p. 401, n. 97; F. de VIsscHER, « La con- 
dition juridique des nouveaux citoyens d’Orient », C. R. de l’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions e¢ B.-L., 1938, pp. 387 et s.; « Le statut juridique des nouveaux citoyens 
tomains et l’inscription de Rhosos », L’Antiquité classique, 1945, pp. 11 et 8., 
1946, pp. 29 et s. ; Nouvelles études de Droit Romain public et privé, Giuffré, 
1949, pp. ae ; « L’expansion de la cité romaine et la diffusion du droit romain », 
Bulletin de la Cl. des Lettres de l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, 1955, Pp. 29 et 8. ; 
R. TAUBENSCHLAG, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt in the Light A the Papyri, 
New York, 1944, pp. 28 et s. ; « The Roman Authorities and the Local Law in Egypt 
before and after the C. A. », Journal of Juristic Papyrology, t. V, 1951, pp. 121-141 ; 
H. Lewatp, « Conflits de lois dans le monde grec et romain », Apxsiov téwttx0d 
Bixalov , 13, 1946, pp. 50 et s. ; A. SeGRE, « L’applicazione del diritto romano nelle 
provincie orientali "Impero dopo la constituzione Antoniniana », Rivista delle 
Scienze giuvidiche, Milan, 1948, pp. 419 et s.; par contre, la thése traditionnelle 
de Mommsen et Mitteis a été reprise et énergiquement défendue par M. V. ARANGIO- 
Ruiz dans deux brillants essais : « L’application du droit romain en Egypte aprés 
la constitution Antoninienne », Bulletin de I’ Institut d’Egypte, t. X (Session 
1946-47), pp. 83-130; « Sul problema della ia cittadinanza nella Repubblica 
e nell’Impero romano », Scrttti Fr. Carnelutti, 1950, t. IV, p. 53-77 (C. R. critiques 
E. Schénbauer dans Jura, 1953, pp. 377 et s.). Signalons enfin une intéressante 
tentative de conciliation entre les deux systtmes: G. I. Luzzatto, « La 
cittadinanza dei provinciali dopo la constitutio Antoniniana », Rivista ttaliana 
per le scienze giuridiche, t. IV, 1953, pp. 218-49. 

4. Mittets, op. cit., ch. tv. 

5. Ibid., p. 120. 
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mécanique et soudain d’une totale soumission au droit romain. 

Mais toutes ces réserves et nuances et d’autres encore qu'il serait aisé 
de découvrir, n’ont point empéché Mitteis de diviser l’histoire de la récep- 
tion du droit romain dans les provinces en deux périodes nettement sépa- 
rées, l’une antérieure, l’autre postérieure 4 la constitution Antonine de 
l’an 212°. Avant cette date fatidique, la conservation du droit local 
se trouvait garantie en principe, et c’est seulement, disait-il, le sentiment 
grandissant de l’unité de l’Empire et la force des faits qui, dans une lutte 
toujours plus serrée avec le principe, devaient préparer l’abolition de 
celui-ci. Depuis 212 au contraire, la suppression (Zerstérung) des droits 
locaux est chose acquise au profit du droit de l’Empire (Reichsrecht), 
et l'histoire de la réception se raméne a celle des exceptions de droit et 
de fait qui peuvent lui étre opposées. 

Du seul point de vue des vraisemblances historiques, le renversement 
radical attribué a la constitution de 212 est surprenant. Mitteis lui-méme, 
dont le sens historique est si rarement en défaut, s’en étonnait : « Jamais 
sans doute, écrivait-il 4 ce sujet, jamais une réforme n’a été mise en 
ceuvre avec une aussi brutale inconscience (... mit so brutaler gedanken- 
lésigkeit ). » Et quelques lignes plus loin, il revenait encore sur le caractére 
arbitraire et inconsidéré (riicksichilos) de pareille opération. Bref la 
mesure lui paraissait déconcertante, historiquement inexplicable ; et 
il semble que cette constatation efit di, assez aisément, l’amener a réviser 
ses bases d’appréciation. 

Mais si durable qu’elle soit, l’ceuvre de Mitteis porte la marque de son 
temps. Et ce temps est celui de la stricte orthodoxie Mommsenienne. 
Celle-ci est imbue des doctrines politiques du x1x® siécle, sous leur 
forme souvent la plus rudimentaire. Elle procéde des notions modernes 
de l’Etat souverain et d’un droit de cité impliquant, en vertu de cette 
souveraineté méme, la soumission exclusive au seul ordre juridique émané 
de cet Etat 7. De ce point de vue, la constitution Antonine devenait le 
péle autour duquel devait fatalement graviter toute l'histoire de la 
réception du droit romain dans les provinces. 

Ainsi le probléme fondamental que pose cette théorie est celui des 
rapports entre l’octroi de la cité romaine et le régime juridique des 
nouveaux citoyens. 

Ces rapports dépendront en premier lieu de la conception méme du 
droit de cité chez les Romains. C’est l’aspect sans doute le plus négligé 
du probléme. II] n’en est point cependant qui soit d’intérét aussi uni- 
versel, par les larges perspectives qu’il ouvre sur les formes possibles 
d’association humaine. L’originalité fonciére du concept romain du droit 
de cité réside dans sa souplesse qui en fait un lien d’union entre les peuples, 
tout a l’encontre du concept moderne, dont la rigidité a fait un élément 
de division et d’opposition. 

Quant aux rapports entre la concession de la cité romaine et l’usage 


6. Ibdid., pp. 111 et 3. 
7- Mommsen, Droit public romain, t. VI, 1, p. 145; VI, 2, pp. 265, 330 et 8. 
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du droit romain, nous allons les considérer sous tous leurs aspects, non 
seulement juridiques mais aussi historiques, en pleine indépendance 
de tout systéme ou concept a priori. Il est essentiel sans doute de recher- 
cher jusqu’aé quel point l’octroi de la cité a été suivi de |’application 
des lois romaines. Mais je prendrai aussi la liberté de considérer, en sens 
inverse, dans quelle mesure l’adoption spontanée des coutumes et lois 
romaines a été suivie et récompensée par l’octroi de la cité. Et je pense 
que ce deuxiéme point de vue n’importe pas moins a une intelligence 
exacte de l’histoire et des conceptions juridiques romaines. 


I 


Dans I’éloge qu’il pronongait vers le milieu du m® siécle de notre ére 
a la gloire de Rome, le rhéteur Aelius Aristide s’exprimait ainsi (§ 59) : 
« De toutes les choses que l’on peut dire a la louange de Rome, il y ena 
une de beaucoup la plus digne d’attention et d’admiration : c’est la 
magnanimité dont ils font preuve en matiére de droit de cité et jusque 
dans la conception méme qu’ils se font de ce droit ; le monde en effet, 
n’a jamais vu rien de semblable °. » 

Aelius soulignait ainsi le caractére unique du droit de cité romaine 
au regard du monde antique. Je pense que ces paroles sont toujours 
vraies aujourd’hui, et que la distance du droit de cité romaine a la notion 
moderne de la citoyenneté ou nationalité® n’est pas moindre que celle 
qui la séparait jadis des régimes en vigueur dans l'ensemble des cités 
grecques et italiques. 

Bien que notre étude ait pour objet spécial l’influence respective 
du droit romain et des droits locaux a la suite de l’extension générale 
du droit de cité en 212, il est indispensable de préciser avant tout ce 
que représentait ce droit aux yeux des Romains. II s’agit d’un concept 
typiquement romain, fixé par une tradition plusieurs fois séculaire. 
Prétendre mesurer les effets d’une extension de la cité romaine d’aprés 
le concept moderne de la « cittadinanza » constituerait une erreur essen- 
tielle, qui malheureusement a vicié trop de travaux. 

Les plus éminents théoriciens, tels Makarov, semblent s’accorder 
aujourd’hui pour ramener la nationalité ou Staatsangehdrigheit a l’idée 
d’un rattachement a |’Etat ™. Il s’agit d’une notion purement abstraite, 
sans contenu définissable, ses éléments constitutifs variant a I’infini 
suivant les régimes politiques et les législations. Il va sans dire que par 
son abstraction méme, cette notion ne saurait nous étre d’aucun secours. 
Les notions de csvis et de civitas romaine répondent a des réalités histo- 


8. Sur ce discours, voyez aujourd’hui le magistral commentaire de James 
H. Ottver, “ The Ruling Power ”, Transactions of the American Philosophical 


Society, t. 43, 1953. Pp. 781-1003. se : ; 
9. OL, Tratté é de droit civil, t. I, n° 425, signale justement la 


confusion actuelle de ces deux notions. 
to. Alex. N. Makarov, Aligemeine Lehren des Siaatsangehdrigheitsrechts, 


, 1947, pp. 17 et s. 
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riques ; elles ont surgi 4 un moment donné de la formation de Rome, 
avec un contenu plus ou moins riche, plus ou moins développé, mais bien 
concret et réel. 

Mais il y a plus. Une différence fondamentale s’affirme entre ce concept 
moderne et la notion romaine de civitas. C’est sur l’idée de dépendance 
envers l’Etat que se fonde le concept moderne ; et s’agissant de !’Etat 
souverain, il ne laisse apparaitre qu’un lien de totale sujétion. 

Les définitions romaines de la civitas nous mettent en présence d’un 
concept d’un tout autre ordre. II s’agit d’une société, c’est-d-dire d'un 
groupe de personnes unies par une communauté de droit. 

« Quid est civitas nisi iuris societas ? » disait Cicéron dans le De Repu- 
blica (I, 49). Et c’est par cette communauté que les groupements humains 
s’élévent au rang de civitates : « Concilia coetisque hominum iure sociati, 
quae appellantur civitates. » 

Nos fagons de penser démocratiques ont associé 4 ce principe de com- 
munauté les idées de plénitude et d’égalité des droits tant politiques 
que civils. Mais du point de vue historique un tel régime représente un 
aboutissement, |’achévement d’un long et laborieux développement. La 
communauté de droits est susceptible d’une variété infinie de degrés. 
Le contenu en est naturellement variable. C’est au Professeur Sherwin 
White que revient le mérite d’avoir mis en pleine lumiére le caractére 
essentiellement relatif du concept de civitas romaine ™. 

Si nous considérons, en effet, les origines, cette communauté de droits 
sur laquelle se fonde la civitas se révéle singuliérement étroite, en face 
de criantes inégalités. De lourdes erreurs sont nées de la méconnaissance 
de ce fait. Je n’en veux citer, dans le domaine du droit privé, qu’un seul 
exemple. C’est ainsi que, partant de l’égalité, supposée nécessaire, des 
droits des citoyens, Mommsen a conclu, devant l’absence de conubium 
avec les patriciens, au défaut du droit de cité dans le chef des plébéiens " ; 
tandis que le Professeur H. Last reconnaissant, avec raison selon nous, 
dans les plébéiens des citoyens de la premiére heure, suppose qu’ils avaient 
donc originairement joui du conubium ™, Les deux points de vue nous 

issent inexacts, et, tout opposés qu’ils soient, se fondent sur le méme 
préjugé. Car rien ne prouve que la forme ancienne de la civitas impliquat 
un droit d’intermariage . Et cette hypothése doit étre tenue pour d’au- 
tant plus invraisemblable qu’A Rome, comme dans tout le monde 
antique, le mariage, affaire purement familiale, a pendant de longs siécles 
échappé 4 toute réglementation légale. Et telle était encore la situation 
en Inde jusqu’en ces derniers mois. 

L’infériorité des droits politiques de la plébe est trop connue pour 
qu’il soit nécessaire d’y insister, et ce n’est qu’en l’an 300 avant notre 


11, A. N. SHeRwin-Wutte, The Roman Citizenship, Oxford, 1939, en particulier 


4 et s. 

38, Mouzesan, Roemische Forschungen, t. I, 1864, RP. 140 et s. 

13. H. Last, « The Servian Reforms », Journal of Roman Studies, 1945, pp. 3° 
s 


et s. 
14. F. de Visscuer, « Conubium et Civitas », Revue Int. des Droits de |’ Antiquilé, 
1952, en particulier pp. 407 et s. 
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ére que la lex Ogulnia, de fagon tout au moins théorique, y mettra un 
terme. Mais dans Rome méme devait subsister, avec les affranchis 
(liberti), une classe de citoyens de deuxiéme zone. 

Il nous importe encore bien davantage de souligner la relativité de 
la notion romaine de la civitas dans le temps de son expansion a travers 
I'Italie centrale. C’est la période décisive au cours de laquelle elle acquiert 
cette souplesse et cette flexibilité qui lui permettront d’embrasser un jour 
le monde antique tout entier. Deux constatations s’imposent aussitét. 

Il n’y a point de degré ferme ni invariable qui sépare la simple alliance 
du droit de cité, et sous la plume de Tite-Live les Capouans apparaissent 
tant6t comme socit et tantét comme cives. Les mémes variations se 
manifestent 4 propos des Atellanes ». 

D’autre part, le régime dit de la civitas sine suffragio, qui correspond 
a la premiére phase de diffusion de la cité au dela du Latium, nous 
apporte l’image d’une communauté de droits manifestement partielle, 
mais suffisante cependant aux yeux des Romains pour justifier un rapport 
de caractére civique. Ainsi, tout dans l’histoire de la cité romaine est 
en désaccord avec le caractére absolu et exclusif que nous attribuons 
aujourd’hui a la nationalité, en tant que lien de sujétion envers un Etat 
souverain. Or c’est la relativité de la civitas qui devait offrir aux Romains 
l’'instrument le plus caractéristique de leur politique d’expansion. Sans 
doute, la Rome primitive a pu, a l’exemple d’autres peuples plus ou 
moins barbares, pratiquer une politique brutale d’absorption, allant jus- 
qu’a l’anéantissement total des peuples conquis et 4 des transferts de 
populations. Mais les limites d’une telle politique sont bientét atteintes. 
A une nouvelle phase d’expansion, il fallait des méthodes plus souples. 
Celle adoptée de bonne heure par Rome consistera 4 rattacher a son 
organisation politique des éléments toujours nouveaux, mais en se 
gardant de ruiner les organisations politiques existantes. 

Toutes les formes de traités devaient aisément se préter 4 ce dessein, 
depuis ceux qui consacrent de simples relations d’amitié, jusqu’aux traités 
d’alliance proprement dits, foedera aequa ou inaequalia. Il peut sembler 
étrange 4 un juriste moderne qu’une concession du droit de cité pat 
servir aux mémes fins, en limitant ses effets 4 un rattachement seulement 
partiel. Car nous avons fait de la dépendance a l’égard d’un Etat souverain 
le principe méme de la nationalité ; et celle-ci ne se congoit plus guére 
dés lors que comme exclusive de tout ordre juridique étranger. Mais la 
communauté de droits 4 laquelle se raméne la cité romaine est susceptible 
de mesures variables et de tant de nuances qu’elle apparait au contraire 
admirablement adaptée 4 une politique aussi prudente, et d’une aussi 
insidieuse efficacité. 

Je n’ai point 4 m’excuser, je pense, d’avoir dans ce bref chapitre 
recherché jusque dans sa primitive histoire la vraie notion de la civitas 
romaine. I] s’agit d’un concept spécifiquement romain, peu 4 peu formé 


15. Pour les Capouans, Tite-Live, 9, 6, 4, et 7, 1 ; 23, 5, 4 et 9; 26, 33, 3 et IO. 
Pour les Atellanes, ibid., 22, 61, 11 A 13, et 26, 33, 12. 
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au contact de l’expérience politique et qui un jour, par une pente natu- 
relle, trouvera son achévement dans la Constitution Antonine. Car loin 
d’apparaitre comme 4 Mitteis, une mesure arbitraire, irréfléchie et bru- 
tale, une juste perspective historique nous la montrera bientét dans 
l’exacte ligne des innombrables concessions du droit de cité qui l’ont 


précédée. 


I] 


Cette relativité essentielle du droit de cité romaine allait se traduire 
par deux phénoménes qui l’un et l'autre devaient préparer les modalités 
d’extension de la cité 4 l’ensemble du monde romain. Le premier est 
représenté par la dualité des droits de cité, le second, d’une importance 
plus immédiate pour notre sujet, par l’autonomie des municipes. 

Je parlerai briévement de la dualité des droits de cité, probléme tou- 
jours discuté, dont j’ai amplement traité ailleurs **. 

On sait combien fréquentes ont été les concessions individuelles du 
droit de cité dans les derniers temps de la République et quel abondant 
usage en ont fait en particulier Pompée, César et les triumvirs pour récom- 
penser leurs fideéles. 

C’est & propos de pareilles concessions que Schénbauer, dés 1929, 
portait le premier coup aux théories de Mommsen et de Mitteis *’. Il sou- 
lignait justement la situation paradoxale dont eussent été victimes 
les provinciaux gratifiés de la cité romaine, s’ils eussent été par le fait 
méme soustraits au bénéfice de leurs lois locales. 

Mais la découverte de nouveaux documents épigraphiques, et en par- 
ticulier de la table de Rhosos et des Edits de Cyréne, devait déclencher 
une attaque plus directe encore contre le fondement de cette doctrine. 
Non seulement les Romains semblaient avoir épargné ces conséquences 
désastreuses a leurs meilleurs alliés, mais la conservation et le bénéfice 
de leur statut local devait avoir son fondement dans le maintien de leur 
droit de cité local. 

Je ne reprendrai pas ici l’examen des témoignages que l’on peut faire 
valoir 4 cet égard, ceux notamment tirés de Cicéron, Pro Balbo, dont 
les textes, invoqués 4 tort par Mommsen et son école, fournissent sans 
doute la preuve la plus sire de cette dualité 4%. Et je me bornerai a pré- 
senter une observation d’ordre 

Toute l’attitude de Rome en cette matiére, est-il nécessaire de le dire, 
a été dominée par des considérations d’ordre politique. De la notion 
essentiellement relative du droit de cité que nous venons de caracté- 
riser, Rome a tiré toutes les conséquences favorables a |’accroissement 


16, F. de Visscuer, Les Edits d’ Auguste découverts 4 Cyréne, 1940, pp. 108 et s, ; 
« Le statut juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains », Nouvelles sultes, en parti- 
culier pp. 96 et s. ; « La dualité des droits de cité et la ‘ mutatio civitatis * », Studi 
P. de Francisci, 1954, t. I, pp. 39-62. 

7 Voyez note 3. 

18. Voyez la derniére étude citée note 16, pp. 47 et s. 
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de son influence ; elle en a logiquement refusé toutes celles qui eussent 
été de nature a |’affaiblir. 

De la des attitudes qui, du point de vue juridique, peuvent sembler 
contradictoires, mais qui se rejoignent sur le plan invariablement domi- 
nant de l’intérét de Rome. 

L’acquisition de la cité romaine est tenue pour compatible avec la 
cité locale, parce qu’elle permet de récompenser et de lier plus étroitement 
des étrangers amis de Rome. Mais un citoyen romain ne peut acquérir 
un droit de cité étrangére sans perdre sa cité d’origine, parce qu’une 
telle acquisition risquerait d’affaiblir la fidélité exclusive qu’il doit 4 
Rome. 

Cette double position est formulée de facon lapidaire par Cicéron : 
« Sed nos non possumus et huius esse civitatis et cuiusvis praeterea. 
Ceteris concessum est... ». Et tout ce passage du Pro Balbo tend 4 démon- 
trer que si l’acquisition d’une cité étrangére est pour un citoyen romain 
fatale 4 son statut d'origine, celle de la cité romaine par un pérégrin 
est pur bénéfice, sans inconvénient ni renonciation d’aucune sorte ™. 

Or s’il est vrai que la dualité des droits de cité doit étre admise comme 
correspondant au régime des nouveaux citoyens résidant en province, 
nous avons 4 nous demander quelle devait en étre la conséquence au 
point de vue des lois dont ils pouvaient réclamer |]’application. 

Reconnaissons-le, les indices précis que nous possédons a cet égard 
sont extrémement rares. L’un des plus frappants se trouve dans 1’Edit 
de Rhosos qui, en méme temps qu’il confére 4 un navarque syrien et 
4 sa famille le droit de cité romaine, lui garantit l’usage de ses lois et de 
ses juridictions nationales ®. Cet édit semble d’ailleurs avoir été émis en 
faveur d’un large groupe de vétérans. Mais il semble que nous puissions 
sans graves risques d’erreur nous laisser guider en cette matiére par l’idée 
générale indiquée par Cicéron dans le Pro Balbo : la cité romaine ne peut 
et ne doit étre qu’une source d’avantages pour ceux qui en sont grati- 
fiés, toute atteinte a leur statut antérieur devant étre écartée. Ainsi, 
ils garderont leur droit aux sacerdoces et aux magistratures locales, 
sans par ailleurs, sauf immunité expressément imposée par Rome, échap- 
per aux charges ou liturgies locales *2. D’un autre cété, pour nous en 
tenir au droit privé, leur mariage, grace au conubium qui réguliérement 
accompagne la concession de la cité, vaudra mariage romain et assurera 
la transmission de la cité & leur descendance. Ils pourront également 
se prévaloir de la patria potestas romaine, devenir propriétaires romains 
du sol italique, et contracter valablement suivant les formes strictement 


me note Be ry y blige 1 itre f P.R Ss 

20. ‘inscription de a ois par OUSSEL, Syria, 
1934, pp. 33 et s. (CIL, XVI, p 4 105, n. saicloleen aux nouveaux cito le choix 
dette a 1, soit éa[v é]v dy soi tBlor [véjorg ety te by mdhectv] — tay 
ts pA < Eee avi dpxovta]< Nyasipess.- ., C’est-a-dire soit eur patrie 
Sole ah , soit dans les villes libres, soit devant les magistrats ou 
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romaines avec d’autres citoyens romains. Ils mettront aussi a profit 
l’ample liberté testamentaire romaine, a la condition de se conformer 
& toutes les exigences de la loi romaine, telle l’usage du latin notamment, 
imposé jusqu’au temps d’Alexandre Sévére, et avec son efficacité limitée 
aux seuls citoyens romains. 

Quant aux lois de droit privé local, leur nouvelle qualité de citoyens 
romains pouvait d’autant moins leur en éter l’usage, que les Romains 
d'origine résidarit a l’étranger y étaient normalement soumis en vertu 
de traités, pour le plus grand profit de leurs relations commerciales. 
Une inscription trés connue de I’ile de Chios *, datant de l’an 80 avant 
notre ére, fournit 4 cet égard un argument frappant. Elle dispose que les 
Romains résidant dans I'fle obéiront aux lois de Chios. Je suis parfaite- 
ment d’accord avec M. Arangio-Ruiz pour admettre que ceci n’impli- 
quait en rien une renonciation des Romains aux lois touchant leur statut 
personnel, et que les lois ici visées sont celles qui concernent la propriété 
et les affaires. Mais si les Romains d'origine usaient du droit local, il 
serait évidemment absurde de supposer que les Grecs d'origine gratifiés 
de la cité romaine, se soient 4 cet égard trouvés dans une situation moins 
favorable, et plus strictement soumis aux lois romaines que les Romains 
eux-mémes. 

La cité romaine n’a donc pu étre un obstacle au bénéfice des lois 
locales. C’est une autre face du probléme, je le reconnais, que de savoir 
dans quelle mesure le droit de cité locale a pu constituer la base effective 
de l’application des lois et usages locaux. De prudentes réserves s’im- 
posent a cet égard. Aussi longtemps que les cités des provinces gardérent 
quelque apparence d’autonomie, il était naturel que la possession de la 
cité locale fit envisagée comme un titre 4 la jouissance des lois, droits 
et priviléges locaux, tant d’ordre public que privé. Cette situation devait 
se maintenir dans les villes libres de l’Orient hellénisé beaucoup plus 
longtemps que dans les parties occidentales de l’Empire. Et les railleries 
dédaigneuses de Cicéron au sujet de la liberté dont se targuaient ces 
villes, 4 raison de l’usage qui leur était laissé de leurs lois nationales, 
n’y changent rien ®. 

C’est un fait incontestable que le peuple romain, succédant aux 
monarchies hellénistiques, a respecté le principe général d’autonomie 
dont jouissaient les cités grecques. L’avénement de 1l’Empire ne parait 
pas avoir essentiellement modifié ce régime. Les cités-Etats, écrit fort 
justement Luzzatto, constituent « de véritables enclaves souveraines 
au sein de l’Empire ; leur autonomie ne se limite pas au droit privé, 
mais s’étend a tout le domaine de l’administration interne, financiére et, 
dans la mesure compatible avec la prédominance romaine, a la politique 
internationale elle-méme ** ». Sur de telles bases, le recours aux lois 
locales, fiit-ce par un citoyen gratifié de la cité romaine, ne pouvait 


22. Sill. Inser. ee n. 785. 

23. —s. ad Att., VI, 2, 4. _ , 

24. LuzzatTo, article cité note 3, P. 235, avec une e bibliographie sur 
question a la note 20. # 9 ¥ 
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étre envisagé que comme l’exercice du droit de cité d’origine. Et l’on 
ne concevrait pas que les autorités romaines elles-mémes en eussent 
jugé différemment. 

Mais cette autonomie allait, au cours du 11° siécle déja, subir de cons- 
tantes réductions. Sa disparition, qui semble acquise au 111° siécle, vient 
inévitablement modifier les données du probléme de la persistance des 
droits et usages locaux. Mais il serait évidemment arbitraire de conclure 
de 14 4 la condamnation de ces usages au profit du seul ordre juridique 
romain. 


III 


Bien plus encore que les concessions individuelles, les concessions col- 
lectives de la cité romaine doivent étre envisagées comme des précédents 
immédiats de la Constitution de l’an 212, et sont de nature a nous éclairer 
sur la portée générale de celle-ci. 

L’histoire de ces concessions collectives est, dans une large mesure, 
liée & celle du municipium, forme caractéristique sous laquelle se sont 
agrégées & Rome une foule d’entités politiques existantes. Le statut 
colonial jouera 4 cété de celle-ci un réle analogue, surtout 4 compter 
du 11 siécle de notre ére. 

C’est de la forme du municipium que je m’occuperai seulement. On 
sait qu’il n’y en a pas de plus obscure ni de plus discutée quant a ses 
origines. D’innombrables commentaires n’ont pu résoudre les énigmes 
que posent les définitions de Festus *°. Peut-étre ces difficultés viennent 
elles en partie de ce que l’on persiste a rechercher |’origine du munici- 
pium sur le plan des relations internationales. Avec toutes les réserves 
qu’impose un théme aussi brilant, j’incline a croire que le municipium 
ne représentait primitivement qu’un régime d’ordre purement intérieur, 
unilatéralement adopté par Rome a |l’égard d’étrangers résidents, et 
comportant pour ceux-ci a la fois des avantages et des charges : régime 
correspondant en somme 4 celui des incolae et qui se définit d’ailleurs. 
en des termes identiques... « qui muneribus nobiscum funguntur ». 
Résidence, participation aux munera sans posséder la qualité de citoyen, 
ce sont tous les éléments d’une définition de Festus (P. 127) : « Munici- 
pium, id genus hominum dicitur, qui cum Romam venissent neque cives 
Romani essent, participes tamen fuerunt omnium rerum ad munus 
fungendum cum Romanis civibus, praeterquam de suffragio ferendo 
aut magistratu capiendo *. » Ce régime cependant, ne devait pas tarder 
& faire l’objet de véritables traités d’établissement avec les cités d’origine 
de ces résidents. En échange des avantages accordés a ceux-ci, ces cités. 
durent assumer certaines obligations vis-a-vis de Rome. Grace a la notion 
trés élastique de la civitas romaine, la participation de ces cités aux 


25. Festus, Vis Municeps (L. 142, P. 131), et Municipium (P. 127). Voyez 
E. ONBAUVER, « Munizipium und Doppelburgerschaft 1m Rémerreiche », Jura, 


1950, pp. 124-149. 
26. Wheres, © municipium. 
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charges civiques devait peu & peu faire reconnaftre 4 leur profit un lien 
de « concitoyenneté ». Et nous aboutissons ainsi 4 la définition célébre 
attribuée 4 Servus Sulpicius : Les municipes sont ceux « qui ea conditione 
cives Romani fuissent ut semper rem publicam separatim a p. R. habe- 
rent » (Festus, L. 142). 

Or, cette autonomie municipale si vigoureusement affirmée 4 la fin 
de la République, nous la trouvons encore rappelée au 11° siécle par Aulu- 
Gelle, d’aprés un discours d’Hadrien au Sénat *’. Ce texte jadis fort 
malmené par Mommsen, est aujourd’hui jugé avec plus d’objectivité. 
Deux conclusions certaines, 4 notre avis, s’en dégagent : les municipes 
se caractérisent et se différencient en principe des colonies par leur 
autonomie législative (« legibus suis et suo iure utuntur »). Et ils ne sont 
soumis 4 d’autres lois que celles auxquelles ils ont donné leur adhésion 
(« neque ulla populi Romani lege adstricti, nisi in quam populus eorum 
fundus factus est »; Aulu-Gelle, idid.). Il est impossible, selon nous, 
de mettre un seul instant en doute l’absolue exactitude de principe de 
la déclaration d’Hadrien. Une erreur de la part d’Hadrien, le grand 
réformateur de l’administration romaine, est impensable. Et l’on voit 
a la raison pour laquelle Gelle lui-méme aurait altéré le témoignage 


i gardons-nous de préter & la dissertation de notre auteur une 
portée qu’elle ne peut avoir. Inlassabie collectionneur d’archaismes de 
tous genres, Gelle ne nous a pas caché que ses observations n’offraient 
qu'un intérét purement rétrospectif : « les droits spéciaux des municipes 
sont tombés dans un si total oubli qu’on serait incapable de les faire 
revivre ». Mais il y a plus. Nous savons que l’impérial informateur de 
Gelle, doué d’une fabuleuse mémoire (memoriae ingentis, vit. 20, 9-10), 
se plaisait aux mémes recherches et aux mémes jeux d’érudition que 
notre auteur (Tert., Ajpol., 5 : « omnium curiositatum explorator »), 
et qu'il en faisait volontiers étalage, non sans quelque pédantisme. 

Il est en tout cas fort significatif d’observer que pour illustrer la supé- 
riorité que les municipes doivent 4 leur autonomie, Hadrien n’a pu 
invoquer qu’un précédent déja vieux d’un siécle : une requéte de la 
colonie de Préneste, adressée & Tibére en vue d’obtenir le statut de 
municipe : « ut ex colonia in municipia iura redigerentur ». Ainsi, cette 
autonomie législative, dont Hadrien fait en quelque sorte la pierre angu- 
laire de la constitution municipale, correspond bien, selon nous, 4 une 
réalité historique, que seul un violent parti-pris pourrait. méconnaitre. 
Mais la seule période ot elle a pu avoir une portée véritable, tout au 
moins en Occident, est la période républicaine et un siécle tout au plus 
du Principat. Aprés cela, cette autonomie n’est plus qu’un vain symbole, 
et avec Mommsen et Liebenam, nous admettrons que la difiérence entre 
municipe et colonie est devenue pratiquement nominale. 

Mais il ne suffit pas d’avoir reconnu ce principe d’autonomie ni d’en 
avoir, au moins approximativement, fixé les limites dans le temps. 


27. Autu-Geiz, N.A., XVI, 13. 
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Encore faut-il rechercher l’usage que les municipes en ont pu faire, ou 
voulu faire. Or, je dois rappeler 4 ce point de vue un phénoméne histo- 
rique de toute premiére importance et qui, dés l’origine, ne devait laisser 
a l’autonomie municipale qu’un champ des plus restreint. C’est la péné- 
tration progressive des usages juridiques romains, longtemps avant toute 
concession de la cité ou d’un statut municipal. 

L’histoire des cités de Campanie est & cet égard trés significative. 
De trés bonne heure, un traité d’alliance et plus tard un droit réciproque 
de conubium avaient établi des liens étroits entre les grandes familles 
romaines et l’aristocratie campanienne. C’est exclusivement au profit 
de cette aristocratie profondément romanisée qu’eut lieu la premiére 
concession du droit de cité, dés le temps de la guerre latine ** ; une faveur 
spéciale qui devait lui étre renouvelée au cours du 1° siécle avant notre 
ére, aprés le terrible chatiment subi par Capoue. 

Mais un facteur plus actif et plus rapide de pénétration des usages 
romains devait intervenir dés la fin du rv siécle avant notre ére, avec 
les préfets Capuam Cumas. Appelés par les Campaniens eux-mémes 
pour remédier 4 leurs discordes, 4 la maniére des diallactat grecs **, le 
téle de ces préfets romains se révéla si efficace que d'autres cités, comme 
Antium, implorérent 4 leur tour l’envoi de juges ou patrons romains 
« ad statuenda iura ». Car déja 4 cette époque, écrit Tite-Live, « non seu- 
lement les armes, mais le droit de Rome avait conquis un large empire ® ». 

De ces événements de Campanie, nous retiendrons deux données 
capitales : la premiére, c’est que la cité romaine n’était en général accor- 
dée 4 une population que lorsqu’elle avait atteint un degré d’intense 
romanisation. 

D’autre part, nous assistons 4 un mouvement spontané d’adhésion 
en faveur des usages et des lois romaines. A quelque cause qu’elle soit 
due, prestige de la force et de la discipline de Rome, supériorité de ses 
lois, cette adhésion doit étre considérée comme un facteur capital de 
diffusion du droit romain. 

Adhésion et diffusion d’ailleurs inégales suivant les régions *. Dans 
le centre de I’Italie, la romanisation, déja favorisée par la similitude 
des institutions, correspond aux aspirations politiques des peuples et 
cités. Le régime municipal s’y établira avec autant de facilité que de 
tolérante souplesse. 

Les cités grecques du Sud, au contraire, demeureront longtemps 
méfiantes 4 l’égard de cette sorte de symbiose politique. Et lorsque 
les plus anciens et fidéles alliés de Rome, comme Naples et Héraclée 
se résoudront a l’accepter, elles n’en garderont pas moins, pendant des 
siécles encore, une organisation de type essentiellement hellénique 
(démarques et archontes 4 Naples). Des raisons politiques ici firent 


28. Tite-Live, 8, 11, 13-16. 

29. SHERWIN-WHITE, op. cit., pp. 41 et 8. 

30. TiTE-LIve, 9, 20, 5. 3 

31. Voyer & cet égard ia solide étude de Fr. Sartor, Problemi di storia costi- 
tusionale italiota, préface de A. Degrassi, Rome, 1953. 
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devancer |]’évolution, et le statut municipal eut a s’accommoder de 
larges et profondes divergences. La romanisation s’y est poursuivie 
sans doute, mais aprés comme avant I’octroi du droit de cité, au prix 
d’une lente et progressive adaptation. 

Or, les conditions dans lesquelles s’est étendue la cité romaine dans 
les provinces sont extrémement analogues a4 celles que nous avons 
rencontrées en Italie. La constitution d’un municipe — au moins dans 
les provinces occidentales — y est invariablement précédée d’une période 
d’intense romanisation * : elle dura un siécle et demi en Bétique, et a 
peine moins pour les anciens municipes d’Afrique. Elle suppose, tout 
comme la création d’une colonie, la présence d’un fort contingent de 
Romains et d’Italiens. Souvent, comme en Bétique, suivant Kornemann, 
les municipes ont simplement absorbé les anciens conventus civium 
romanorum. 

La situation se révéle beaucoup plus complexe dans les provinces 
hellénisées. Non seulement le droit romain s’y heurte a de solides tra- 
ditions, mais l’activité législative propre des cités continue de s’exercer 
sous le contréle et avec l’appui des gouverneurs romains. Et nous verrons 
des Empereurs philhellénes comme Hadrien, nomothéte d’Athénes, 
s’attacher a4 faire revivre le droit attique, et promulguer des lois de 
pur droit grec *. 

De tout cela devait résulter une romanisation beaucoup plus lente, 
que l’extension méme de la cité romaine, d’ailleurs plus tardive, laissera 
trés imparfaite. Si en dépit de tout, elle se poursuit, c’est grace 4 une 
série de facteurs, dont je citerai seulement le prestige de Rome, l’influence 
des juridictions romaines et de la pratique notariale, celle de la juris- 
prudence romaine devenue non seulement la science officielle, celle qui 
ouvre l’accés aux hautes charges de l’administration, mais une forme 
de culture supérieure, comparable a la philosophie *. Et puis il y a sur- 
tout cet irrésistible courant que notait déja Mitteis, vers une égalisation 
des conditions des citoyens et pérégrins, et qui, dés le 11° siécle, tendait 
a assujettir les uns et les autres 4 une foule de lois communes. 

Ces observations auront suffi, je pense, 4 indiquer dans quel sens général 
nous serions disposés 4 résoudre le probléme des rapports entre l’exten- 
sion de la cité romaine et la diffusion du droit romain. Cette diffusion 
n’a pas été l’effet soudain et en quelque sorte mécanique de 1’attribution 
du droit de cité. Il en serait résulté un régime d’une roideur et d’une 
uniformité intolérables. 

En réalité, la vie locale s’était progressivement et trés largement 
adaptée aux usages et aux lois romaines dés avant la concession du droit 
de cité. Assurément de telles concessions n’étaient pas sans effets. En 


32. ViTTINGHOFF, « Rémische Kolonisation und B htespolitik unter Caesar 
Augustus », Abh. des Geistes und Sozialw. Kl. der Akademie Mainz, 1951, p. 41. 
33- James H. OLIver, op. cit., pp. 958 et s. Sur l’attitude des autorités romaines 
is-A-vis du droit local en , voyez TAUBENSHLAG, « The Roman Authorities 
and the Local Law in Egypt », cité note 3. 
. C’est un point de vue qui apparatt nettement chez Grégoire le Thaumaturge, 
évéque de Néo-Césarée vers l’an 260 de notre ére ; MiGnE, Pair. Gr., X, p. 1052. 
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dehors de quelques principes d’ailleurs depuis longtemps entrés dans 
les moeurs, concernant le mariage par exemple, ou du recours désormais 
légitime 4 quelques formes spécifiquement romaines, elles ont avant tout 
déterminé ce que l’on a justement appelé un choc psychologique, favo- 
rable 4 une romanisation toujours plus poussée. Mais il n'est pas 4 croire 
qu’elles aient sensiblement modifié le droit en vigueur. 

Dans l’ensemble, il nous parait beaucoup plus exact de considérer 
la concession du droit de cité comme la reconnaissance officielle d’un 
degré de romanisation suffisant pour justifier le rattachement d’une cité 
a la communauté des citoyens. L’appréciation de ce degré dépendait 
du pouvoir central, et a di varier énormément de région a région, et 
suivant les circonstances politiques et militaires. Bref, la concession 
de la cité nous parait avoir eu un effet essentiellement confirmatif : 
sans fermer la voie au progrés de la romanisation, elle assurait aux nou- 
veaux citoyens le bénéfice des droits et usages en vigueur dans la cité. 
Et l’on voit dés lors, 4 quoi devait le plus souvent se réduire cette auto- 
nomie législative qu’Hadrien attribuait aux municipes : « cum suis legibus 
et moribus uti possent ». Sans doute les municipes n’en usaient-ils 
depuis longtemps que pour se rapprocher davantage de Rome. 

Les lois et coutumes du municipe sont, substantiellement, du droit 
romain, mais tel qu’il y était traditionnellement pratiqué, avec assez 
d’exactitude pour mériter aux habitants le titre de citoyens romains, 
mais avec assez de liberté aussi pour laisser subsister le principe d’auto- 
nomie du municipe *. 


IV 


Pour aboutir a la constitution Antonine de l’an 212 de notre ére, 
nous avons imposé au lecteur une longue mais indispensable marche 
d’approche. Sur cette voie se sont offerts deux phénoménes éminemment 
caractéristiques de la notion romaine du droit de cité : c’est la dualité 
des droits de cité et c’est l’autonomie des municipes. L’un et l’autre de 
ces phénoménes répondent a des stades historiques désormais dépassés. 
L’autonomie des municipes a perdu toute réalité. Et la décadence éco- 
nomique et morale des villes libres, aussi bien que les charges toujours 
plus écrasantes de l’Empire, ont réduit celles-ci 4 la méme condition 
de totale dépendance. II serait vain d’ailleurs de prétendre assigner 
une date précise 4 ces transformations. La parole de Montesquieu demeure 
dans l’ensemble toujours vraie : entre les mains de Rome, tout peuple 
vaincu « devenait sujet sans qu’on pit donner une époque 4 sa sujé- 
tion * », Tout au plus peut-on observer que dés la premiére moitié du 


35. « Pendant toute la période des Antonins, conclut Luzzatto, on peut affirmer 
avec une large certitude que la cité, soit romaine, soit locale, a toujours été —— 
comme 1’ a une cité, au sens d’un état souverain, et que sa nm 
a lieu en en harmonie avec le principe de la personnalité de la loi ». 

36. Montesquieu, Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur et de la 

Romains, ch. vi. 
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11° siécle, les municipes en Occident avaient perdu toute conscience comme 
tout désir d’autonomie, tandis que dans 1’Orient hellénisé 1’originalité 
méme du droit en vigueur devait maintenir longtemps encore le senti- 
ment et bientdt le simple mirage de l’autonomie. Sous Antonin le Pieux, 
Aelius Aristide affirme toujours formellement |l’existence d’un double 
droit de cité, celui de Rome et celui des villes libres *. Mais l’humble 
et constante déférence des villes grecques envers les gouverneurs romains 
tendait 4 réduire leur autonomie a une vaine apparence *. 

La compatibilité de la cité romaine avec un droit de cité locale sous 
l’Empire est du reste un fait unanimement reconnu et souligné par 
Mommsen lui-méme. Mais il est non moins certain que dés la fin du 
u® siécle, la cité locale, celle des villes libres comme celle des municipes, 
avait perdu les derniéres traces de signification politique qu’elle avait 
pu conserver. Et c’est bien ce qui devait amener le droit civil romain 
lui-méme & se départir de la position rigide qu’il avait adoptée. Déja 
ébranlée au I siécle ®, l’interdiction pour un citoyen romain d’acquérir 
une cité étrangére est tombée en pleine désuétude dés le début du 11° siécle. 
Et c’est l’Empereur Hadrien lui-méme qui se proclame nomothéte, 
— magistrat d’Athénes ®. 

Le probléme de la survivance des droits et usages locaux ne se présente 
donc plus sous le méme jour. I] est désormais indépendant de la question 
de l’autonomie ou de la liberté des municipes et cités. L’évolution peut 
étre considérée comme définitivement accomplie a l’époque des Sévéres *!. 
Cependant, dans ces formes disparues ou en voie de disparition, la con- 
ception romaine du droit de cité s’est tout a la fois révélée 4 elle-méme, 
et précisée. Celle-ci ne tend ni a détacher de leur patrie d’origine ceux 
& qui elle vient en récompense, ni 4 détruire les organisations politiques 
existantes. La civitas romaine est et demeurera jusqu’éa son extension 
a tous les habitants de l’Empire, non un signe de distinction ou d’oppo- 
sition entre les peuples, mais, suivant la parole d’Aelius Aristide, un 
instrument d’union et comme un signe de ralliement pour les éléments 
les meilleurs de tous les peuples du monde ®. 

La constitution de l’Empereur Antonin Caracalla de l’an 212 n’a été 
longtemps connue que par une bréve ligne du jurisconsulte Ulpien, 
préfet du prétoire sous le régne d’Alexandre Sévére. Digeste, 1, 5, de 
statu hom, 17 : « In orbe romano qui sunt ex constitutione imperatoris 
Antonini cives Romani effecti sunt. » On pouvait ajouter seulement une 
bréve mention chez Dion Cassius attribuant cette mesure a4 des raisons 
d’ordre purement fiscal “, une autre, en trois mots, dans la Vita Severi : 


3% Or. ad Romanos, § 64. 
PLUTARQUE, Mor., V, 814 e-815 a. Voyez aussi James H. OLIveR, op. cil., 


PP. 963 et s. 
9. Cornélius Nepos, Aét., inane 


* Sagpey > voyez James OLIVER, op. cit., 
oatesgSi, politique phitelin Antinoopolis Hadrianic foundation in Egypt. 


41. Luzzatro, art. cit., pp. eo 
+ Asline Anmaziza, or ad Romanos, § 59. 
43- Dion Cassius, 77, 9 
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«civitatem omnibus datam “ ». La publication en 1910 du Papyrus 40 de 
Gissen, contenant le texte grec, fort mutilé, de la Constitution, a renou- 
velé certains aspects de la question, en méme temps qu'elle suscitait 
d’innombrables discussions **. Les lacunes du texte sont malheureusement 
trop nombreuses et graves pour espérer tirer de ce document aucune 
lumiére nouvelle sur le probléme qui nous occupe. Les restitutions les 
plus heureuses ne peuvent constituer un témoignage, mais doivent au 
contraire obtenir leur confirmation des faits historiques. 

Déja une tradition si pauvre doit surprendre. Si notre constitution 
avait déterminé la véritable révolution juridique qu’ont supposée les 
modernes, il s’en trouverait sans doute d’autres traces chez les juristes 
comme chez les historiens. Mais la mention qu’en ont faites les uns et 
les autres est purement occasionnelle. Elle n’est citée par Ulpien qu’a 
propos de l’application de l’Epistula Hadriani, et par Dion Cassius 
seulement parmi les nombreuses formes d’extorsion imputées 4 Cara- 
calla. 

La constitution Antonine a-t-elle, comme le voulait Mitteis, entrainé 
une condamnation de principe des droits locaux ? La question demande 
avant tout a étre précisée. Une telle condamnation implique 4 la fois 
la soumission des nouveaux citoyens 4 toutes les régles de fonds ou de 
formes obligatoires selon le droit civil ou national romain, et l’abolition 
de toutes les institutions et formes correspondantes du droit pérégrin. 
La tolérance ou la sanction qu’ont pu accorder a celles-ci les autorités. 
romaines, témoigne sans doute d’un sage « pluralisme », mais ne saurait 
leur 6ter leur caractére local, étranger a l’ordre romain. C’est la ce que 
j appellerais l’aspect proprement juridique de notre probléme. Mais ce 
probléme est aussi un probléme social et d'histoire de la civilisation. 
Les institutions de droit privé se situent, comme chacun sait, dans une 
trés large mesure, en dehors du domaine des régles impératives. C’est 
1a que, sous ]’égide du seul principe de l’autonomie des volontés, les fagons 
de vivre et de penser locales sont aptes 4 se manifester avec le plus 
d'intensité, n’étant contenues que par la pénétration et l’emprise plus 
ou moins forte de la civilisation romaine. Ce point de vue, a la fois juri- 
dique et historique, doit également étre envisagé. A le négliger, nous 
courrerions le risque de nous enfermer dans un vain formalisme juridique, 


44. Vita Severi, 3. 

. Nous laissons ici de cété l'ensemble des controverses relatives a la restriction 
cél ve porte le My de Gissen concernant les deditices : Xwo[t<] tHv 
[8e]dertextwy And se won pend essentiellement du contenu de la lacune qui 
la le i iatement. La restitution tenue aujourd’hui pour la plus vrai- 
semblable est celle par A. WILHELM (American Journal of Archaeology, 
1934, Pp. 178 et s.):[uJévovtog [ob8evd¢ éxtdg tHv moArtevu]dtwv. Voyez auss. 
en ce sens E, ScCHONBAUVER, « Wortlaut und Sinn der Constitutio Antoniniana », 
Studia et Documenta H. et I., 1951, pp. 105 et s. Il en résulterait donc que les 
deditices, exclus de la cité locale, le seraient par le fait méme de la cité romaine. 
M. WenGER, Die , P. 459. Il semble d’ailleurs que le sens de roditevpa 
doive étre assez pour ne pas exclure par exemple l'ensemble des Egyp- 
tiens qui ne se rattachaient pas & une cité proprement dite.H. I. Bert, Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, 1940, Pp. 49, D. 4. Pour d’autres essais de restitution, 
voyez ARanoio-Ruiz, Negotia (Fontes c. R. Riocobono, L. Il), p. 448, m. 5. 
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en voilant du seul vocable de « romain » tout ce que l’Empire a pu con- 
tenir de variétés dans la pratique du droit. 

Il n’est qu’une méthode qui puisse nous éclairer de facgon directe 
sur la portée de la Constitution de l’an 212 : c’est une comparaison entre 
les institutions et usages en vigueur dans les différentes parties de 
l’Empire, avant et aprés cette Constitution. Je n’ai pas besoin d’insister 
sur les obstacles que rencontre et que rencontrera toujours la pleine 
mise en ceuvre d’une telle méthode. Nos informations sur le droit en 
vigueur dans les parties occidentales de l’Empire sont d’une extréme 
pauvreté. La situation est sensiblement plus favorable en ce qui con- 
cerne les régions orientales ; elle n’est satisfaisante que pour l’Egypte 
grace a la richesse toujours croissante de notre documentation papy- 
rologique. 

Mais cette limitation aux seules régions de |’Orient hellénisé est de 
moindre conséquence qu’il ne pourrait paraitre. Comme |’observait 
Mitteis, l’Occident constituait un terrain facile et avide de réception, 
nous dirions méme d’absorption du droit romain. L’usage de formules 
purement romaines, tant entre pérégrins que citoyens, en Transylvanie 
comme en Bétique, en dit assez long sur le degré de romanisation de ces 
régions, dés le 11° ou méme le I siécle de notre ére. Quelle que fat sa 
portée théorique, l’extension de la cité romaine au 111° siécle n’a pu 
modifier que peu de chose au droit en vigueur. Et les particularités ou 
provincialismes que l’on peut observer résultent autant d’une évolution 
propre du droit romain dans ces pays que de la survivance de |’ancien 
droit local. Pour employer la terminologie aujourd’hui admise, elles 
relévent autant du « droit vulgaire » (Vulgarrecht) que du droit pérégrin 
(Volksrecht). De tels phénoménes devaient d’ailleurs se produire égale- 
ment en Orient, et en particulier — comme I’observait Taubenschlag — 
en Egypte “, sans d’ailleurs revétir l’importance de loin prédominante 
qu’ils revétent dans l'histoire du droit romain occidental. 

Quant aux régimes juridiques en vigueur dans les parties orientales 
de |’Empire, le tableau comparatif qu’en a tracé Mitteis pour les périodes 
antérieures et postérieures 4 l’an 212, demeure fondamental et a servi 
de base a tous les travaux similaires. Aprés nous avoir fait assister 
a la pénétration du droit romain dans les usages gréco-orientaux, c’est 
en sens inverse, 4 compter de l’an 212, a la persistance du droit local 
a l’encontre du droit de l'Empire qu’il consacre la partie essentielle de 
son ceuvre. 

Il serait vain de reprendre ici cet immense tableau, que complétent 
aujourd’hui tant de textes nouveaux, relevés notamment dans les 
précieux inventaires dressés par M. Tau 

Ces survivances locales se manifestent dans tous les domaines du 
droit privé. Ainsi, dans le droit des personnes, avec un droit limité d’ab- 
dication de la puissance paternelle, inconnu du droit romain ; avec la 
confusion de la tutelle et de la curatelle ; avec la forme écrite du mariage, 


46. TAUBENSCHLAG, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt, pp. 19 et s. 
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généralement usitée en Orient. Méme persistance des conceptions grecques 
en ce qui concerne le régime de la dot, qui demeure propriété de la 
femme, celui des bona materna, et de la donation proter nuptias “. Bien 
que combattues par les Empereurs, les traditions grecques en matiére 
de succession ab intestat demeureront indéracinables. Le régime de 
l’esclavage continue de se différencier et les Romains eux-mémes prati- 
queront le mode local d’affranchissement devant notaire. 

En dépit de ces persistances, l’impression qui se dégage des docu- 
ments, depuis les origines mémes de la conquéte, est celle d’un mouve- 
ment, d’un progrés continu dans la diffusion des institutions et des 
conceptions romaines. Et pourtant le tableau tracé par Mitteis se résoud 
en un dyptique, dont les panneaux offrent des lignes dominantes de sens 
diamétralement opposés, mettant en jeu l’un des forces de pénétration 
du droit romain, l’autre des forces de résistance des droits étrangers. 
Pour amener |’Auteur 4 un tel retournement de points de vue, il a fallu 
qu'il prétat a la constitution Antonine la portée d’un véritable cata- 
clysme, celle d’un total renversement des valeurs juridiques. 

Mais si l’idée théorique de la souveraineté de la loi romaine liée a la 
qualité de citoyen a pu dicter 4 Mitteis le plan d’ensemble de son ceuvre, 
un sens profond des réalités historiques savait le retenir d’attribuer 
a la concession du droit de cité l’effet en quelque sorte magique de faire 
régner l’unité juridique sur le monde romain. La constitution Antonine 
ne représentait 4 ses yeux qu’un principe, dont l’application devait 
se développer progressivement, soit par des édits complémentaires, 
soit, de fagon plus profonde et plus efficace encore, sous l’influence de 
la pratique notariale “. Et l’on voit dés lors combien, en dehors d’un 
principe théorique, peu de chose en fait sépare le point de vue classique 
de celui que nous lui avons opposé. Cette continuité historique que nous 
apercevons dans |’évolution juridique, et que récemment Taubenschlag 
mettait si bien en lumiére “, Mitteis lui-méme en a fait la démonstra- 
tion 4 propos du régime successoral consacré par le célébre livre syro- 
romain (fin du v® siécle), régime qui, dit-il (p. 353) n’est autre que celui, 
plus ou moins corrompu, de la succession ab intestat du droit grec, 
plus tard retouché dans un sens romain. Cette constatation s’*harmonise 
parfaitement avec les conclusions que nous émettions, en une formule 
a laquelle notre illustre et regretté collégue L. Wenger avait bien voulu 
se rallier © : « ]’évolution réelle qui devait se produire a consisté, non 
pas dans une frovincialisation du droit romain, mais dans une romani- 
sation ou pénétration progressive d’éléments romains dans les droits 
provinciaux. » 


47. MitTEIs, op. cit., pp. 230 et s.; L. Anne, Les rites des fiangailles et la donation 
pour cause de mariage sous le Bas-Empire, Louvain, 1941, pp. 239 et s. 
48. MITTEIS, op. cit., hg et s. 


9. TAUBENSCHLAG, « Roman Authorities and the Local Law in t 
and after the Constitutio Antoniniana », Journal of Juristic Papyrology, 
I95I, pp. 121 et s. 


50. WENGER, Die Quellen, pp. 401, 2. 97. 
HISTOIRE 4 5 
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V 


En dehors de sa signification politico-religieuse qui, s'il faut en croire 
le papyrus de Gissen, aurait été seule invoquée par Caracalla comme 
justification de l’extension générale du droit de cité, celle-ci a sans nul 
doute entrainé certaines conséquences immédiates pour le statut per- 
sonnel et familial des nouveaux citoyens romains. En quoi diailleurs, 
sinon par son étendue, elle ne se différenciait en rien des concessions 
précédentes et partielles du droit de cité. Il n’y aura plus de mariage 
reconnu que ceux en harmonie avec les coutumes fondamentales du droit 
romain (monogamie, prohibitions fondées sur la parenté) *!, et il est 
naturel que les nouveaux citoyens se prévalent aussitét des avantages 
que procurent des institutions romaines, telles que la patria potestas, 
ou la faculté pour la femme de se libérer par le ius iberorum de la tutelle, 
celle-ci fit-elle établie suivant les formes typiquement locales. 

L’un des points les plus délicats concerne l’usage du testament romain. 
On sait que la testamenti factio constitue l'une des prérogatives essentielles 
du citoyen romain, et que seuls des citoyens romains peuvent bénéficier 
d’une institution d’héritier ou de legs. D’autre part, un tel testament 
ne peut étre établi qu’en latin. D’ot la nécessité pour les testateurs 
ignorant cette langue de s’en procurer des traductions grecques. Allant 
plus loin, de l’existence méme de ces traductions l’on a conclu a l’impossi- 
bilité juridique pour ces nouveaux citoyens de recourir désormais 4 la 
forme de la S:abyjxn grecque *. L’argument n’est sans doute pas 
absolument décisif ; car il fait trop bon marché, 4 notre avis, de la 
liberté testamentaire romaine, qui, affranchie des limites que le droit 
grec impose en faveur des descendants, suffisait 4 elle seule 4 justifier 
l’abandon de la forme grecque ; et il faut ajouter qu’avec la généralisation 
du droit de cité, s’effacait aussi toute limitation des bénéficiaires. — Du 
reste, la faculté reconnue par Alexandre Sévére de rédiger des testaments 
en langue grecque devait amener des libertés de plus en plus grandes 
prises avec les anciens formulaires romains et la réapparition d’éléments 
nettement régionaux. 

Il n’est pas douteux, d’autre part, que les Empereurs se sont efforcés 
d’imposer, dans la réglementation de la succession ab intestat, l'idée 
romaine de l’égalité des sexes dans le méme ordre de successibles, con- 
trairement 4 la prédominance accordée aux miles par le droit grec *. 


51. Iln’ya de uve que les Romains aient reconnu les mariages entre 
fréres et ciara” Anamean Buen L’ application du droit romain, etc., p. 102. Mais 
leur extraordinaire fréquence en au moins pendant la période antérieure 
& la constitution Antonine est un fait incontestable. H. I. Bett, « Brother and 
Sisters Marriage in Graeco-Roman Egypt », Revue Internationale des Droits de 
VAntiquité, 1949 (Mél. F. de Visscher, t. I), pp. 83 et s. 

2. ARANGIO-Ruiz, L’application du droit romain, etc., p. 110; AMELOTTI, 
« - eee testamento per aes et libram », Studia et Documenta H. et I., 1949, 
p. 58. 

53. Ditce (Ao 250), C. J., 6, 58, 3. 
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Mais en dehors de ces quelques domaines étroitement soumis 4 |’in- 
fluence du statut personnel, il n’en est guére ot la concession du droit 
de cité puisse étre considérée comme ayant apporté une modification 
directe au droit en vigueur. Sans doute sera-t-il toujours aisé de relever 
des différences entre la pratique du 11° et celle du 11® siécle. Mais ces 
différences s’accordent avec le progrés général de la romanisation, 
sans que rien permette de les rattacher a la Constitution de l’an 212. 

Non seulement aucun indice ne nous autorise 4 attribuer a celle-ci 
une portée juridique qui la différencie des mesures similaires qui l’ont 
précédée, mais il est divers facteurs historiques qui devaient rendre 
ses effets moins saillants encore. 

C’est d’une part le large degré de romanisation déja acquis longtemps 
avant la constitution Antonine. Et sans doute, nous ne saurions assez 
le répéter, ce degré apparait extrémement inégal, suivant que nous 
considérons les provinces orientales et occidentales. Mais c’est précisé- 
ment ce qui nous empéche de voir dans la concession du droit de cité 
le véritable facteur de romanisation. I] eit été absurde et pratiquement 
impossible d’imposer a toutes les régions de l’Empire un régime uniforme 
déduit de la qualité abstraite de citoyen romain. I] est beaucoup plus 
satisfaisant d’envisager cette conception comme répondant a |’état actuel 
des institutions et du droit dans les diverses régions et cités de l’Empire, 
tous les régimes en vigueur étant désormais jugés compatibles avec la 
dignité de citoyen romain. I] s’agit d’une interprétation que j’appellerais 
conservatrice de la constitution Antonine, et qui s’accommode des plus 
larges variantes locales. 

Je m’en voudrais d’ajouter une nouvelle hypothése 4 toutes celles 
qu’a fait fleurir le papyrus de Gissen ; mais cette interprétation s’accor- 
derait assez avec la fameuse clause pévovtos qui semble bien indiquer 
le maintien de certaines conditions locales. Dans tous les cas comme |’ob- 
servait déja Liebenam, rien n’était plus éloigné de la politique romaine 
qu'une uniformisation générale du droit 4. 

Mais le phénoméne de romanisation présente un autre aspect, d’autant 
plus intéressant a souligner qu’il est le résultat d’une politique délibérée 
des autorités romaines. C’est, 4 partir surtout du u® siécle, |’égalisation 
progressive des conditions de citoyen romain et de pérégrin. Cette éga- 
lisation a été poursuivie en particulier par les constitutions impériales, 
obligatoires pour tous les habitants de l’Empire, telle la Constitution 
d’Antonin le Pieux réprimant la cruauté envers les esclaves (Gaius, I, 53), 
ou le rescrit de Sévére et Caracalla sur la prescription de long temps 
(pr. longi temporis). Nous trouvons la méme politique a l’ceuvre en 

te avec les édits de Mettius Rufus (89 aprés J.-C.) et de Flavius 
Sulpicius Similis (182 aprés J.-C.) concernant la publicité des mutations 
immobiliéres, ou avec celui de Valerius Endaimon (136 aprés J.-C.) 
contre les chicanes des débiteurs. Et pourtant, 4 raison sans doute du 
faible développement de l’organisation municipale, l’Egypte est, de 


54. Lizpenam, Stddteverwaltung, p. 468. 
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toutes les parties de |’Empire l’une de celles ot la position de citoyens 
romains s'est défendue avec le plus de roideur vis-a-vis des autres élé- 
ments de la population. 

Je pense que cette égalisation des conditions, aussi sensible sur le 
terrain du droit privé que manifeste sur celui du droit public, et d’autre 
part l’imitation et l’adoption spontanée des lois et usages romains, suf- 
fisent dans l’ensembe 4 rendre compte de 1|’état du droit dans les pro- 
vinces, au I1I® aussi bien qu’au 11@ siécle. La réception du droit romain 
y fat essentiellement un phénoméne volontaire, accueilli et sollicité 
par les populations soumises. Rien dans nos sources ne justifie l’opinion 
des auteurs qui, depuis Mitteis, supposent qu’avec la Constitution 
Antonine se serait ouverte une période de lutte ardente * contre les 
droits locaux. Et plus aventureuse encore nous parait l’hypothése récem- 
ment soutenue, et justement repoussée par Schénbauer, d’une sorte 
de révolte des provinciaux pour la sauvegarde de leurs coutumes 
locales *. Dans l’immense majorité des cas, ces résurgences des coutumes 
pérégrines se produisent en toute bonne foi, et apparaissent comme 
le résultat de l’ignorance ou d’une interprétation inconsciemment ten- 
dancieuse des régles et institutions romaines. 


VI 


Dans l’énorme masse de documents que nous a légués l’Egypte romaine, 
M. Arangio-Ruiz, l’un des maitres incontestés de la papyrologie juri- 
dique, a cru néanmoins découvrir des indices certains de la révolution 
juridique résultant de la constitution Antonine. Il nous pardonnera 
d’exposer briévement les doutes que laisse subsister sa démonstration, 
en nous basant sur la vaste information que ses patientes recherches 
ont mise a notre disposition. 

C’est sur l’usage généralisé du prénom d’Aurelius, dans les actes 
du droit privé comme dans les actes introductifs d’instance judiciaire, 
que |’auteur tout d’abord attire l’attention 5’. On sait, en effet, que dans 
l’usage romain, le port du nom de l’Empereur concessionnaire du droit 
de cité s’imposait comme un devoir moral de reconnaissance **. Selon 
M. Arangio-Ruiz, il équivaudrait dans nos actes 4 une déclaration for- 
melle du statut de citoyen romain. De telles déclarations étaient carac- 
térisées dans la pratique gréco-romaine par le verbe Xpnuartiterv. Toute 
fausse déclaration de ce genre était punie de peines graves (Gnomon 
de Il’ Idiologue, §§ 42, 53, 56). L’emploi de ce nom, devenu général, ne 
pouvant servir a4 identifier une personne, — c’est pourquoi il est nor- 


55. ARANGIO-Ruiz, Storia del Diritto romano, 1947, p. 338. 

56. S. v. Bora, « Zur Rechtscontinuitat der Vo. te in A n », Journal 
of Juristic Papyrology, 1953-54, pp. 49 et 3., et le C. R. critique de E. SCHONBAUER, 
Tura, 1954, pp. 312 et s. 

57. ARANGIO-Rutiz, L’application du droit romain, etc., p. 103. 

58. Dion Cassius, 60, 17. 
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malement absent des actes officiels — sa vraie fonction devrait étre 
ramenée 4 une déclaration de nationalité entrainant par voie de consé- 
quence l’application des régles romaines. Si ingénieuse qu’elle soit, 
l’argumentation présente un point faible. Car le rapport entre Xpyyarttery 
en tant qu’impliquant la déclaration d’un statut juridique, et l’emploi 
du prénom d’Aurélius demeure une pure conjecture. I] est trés signi- 
ficatif en effet d’observer que les seuls textes dans lesquels apparait 
un certain rapport entre Xpyyari{erv et ce prénom, sont précisément 
ceux ou la fonction de ce verbe se réduit 4 marquer |’identité d’un per- 
sonnage se prénommant Aurélius avec celui qui dans un acte antérieur 
a la concession du droit de cité s’appelait d’un nom grec. Ainsi, dans le 
texte cité par M. Arangio-Ruiz ®*, un créancier remet une dette qui avait 
été contractée envers lui avant son accession au droit de cité sous le 
nom de Sarapion : np[d t]od xarapi[Cecfar] tis tav “Pwyaiwy modr(zelas), 
yenp(ariQwy) Lapaniwy. Ici le verbe yenpatitew ne peut avoir d’autre 
signification que « agir sous le nom de » — ce que confirme d’ailleurs 
de fagon décisive un autre document du méme genre de l’an 215 
(BGU, 655) : AdpyAros Zeorp0g mpd piv Tis Deiacs Ewpedic xahodpevos Zoor0¢. 
Et il n’y a point trace que ce changement de nom doive entrai- 
ner l’application d’un régime juridique différent. 

Il est cependant une clause, extrémement familiére aux actes de la 
pratique gréco-romaine du 111° siécle, et dans laquelle l’on a cru recon- 
naitre un autre indice de l’influence de notre constitution. II] s’agit de 
la fameuse clause dite « stipulatoire », qui intervient réguliérement a la 
fin de ces écrits : émeowtnfels wpoddynxa, ce que l’on a coutume de 
traduire par interrogatus, spopondi (« interrogé, j’ai promis »). M. Arangio- 
Ruiz a relevé l’usage constant en Egypte de cette clause finale dans les 
contrats 4 partir de l’an 221 ®. Pour expliquer ce retard de neuf ans 
sur la Constitution Antonine, il suppose qu’une ordonnance du Préfet 
d’Egypte, ou plus probablement encore un Edit impérial pris en exécu- 
tion de cette constitution, aurait imposé l’usage de la forme romaine 
de la stipulation dans tous les contrats. 

En dépit d’une opinion aujourd’hui presque unanime, nous ne pouvons 
cacher les doutes véhéments que nous inspire cette assimilation de 
notre clause avec la stipulation romaine. ‘Opodoyéw ne peut se traduire 
par spondeo, et ne signifie ni promettre ni s’engager, mais simplement 
marquer son accord. Rien non plus, dans |’interrogation, ne laisse trans- 
paraitre une invitation a s’obliger. Et si l’on considére que cette clause 
suit réguli¢rement la déclaration suivant laquelle le document écrit fait 
foi de la volonté des parties ou du testateur (xupla éo-w) *1, c’est a cette 
force probatoire de l’écrit que l’on sera trés naturellement amené a rap- 
porter notre clause. Et nous en revenons ainsi tout simplement 4 |’inter- 
prétation premiére proposée, il y a bien des années, par Gradenwitz, 


59. Studi palermitani, XX, 19. 

60. ARANGIO-Ruiz, = cit., pp. 121 et s. 

61. Voyez par exemple les actes cités par P. Meyer, Iuristiche Papyri, Nos. 21, 
1.20; 39, 1.21; 51, 1.30; 91, 1.6. 
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qui comparaift cette formule a celle du « lu et approuvé » de nos actes 
modernes ®. Mais cette démonstration exigeait un examen minutieux 
des textes, auquel il nous faut ici renoncer. 

Avec la signification méme qu’on lui préte aujourd’hui, le réle histo- 
rique que notre éminent confrére attribue 4 notre clause n’apparait 
guére d’ailleurs vraisemblable. Pareil usage de la stipulation apparait 
en effet en Egypte dés.l’an 140 de notre ére **. Et M. Arangio-Ruiz, 
commentant ce texte, en a lui-méme trés exactement attribué |’origine 
a la pratique notariale *. 

Mais il y a plus. L’emploi désordonné et absurde qui a été fait de 
cette clause est en contradiction manifeste avec l’hypothése de ses 
origines légales. Chacun sait que la forme de la stipulation est exclusive- 
ment adaptée 4 la création d’obligations conventionnelles. Or nous la 
retrouvons non seulement dans des actes tels que l’adoption, mais dans 
des actes unilatéraux tels les testaments (dés l’an 235) et dans les affran- 
chissements, ot elle ne peut guére étre, suivant l’expression de Mitteis 
que « eine sinnlose Floskel », un ornement dépourvu de tout sens. De 
telles déviations ne seraient guére concevables si l’emploi de notre clause 
avait été réglé par un Edit. Méme limité au domaine contractuel, il 
parait difficile de croire qu’un législateur romain en ait imposé l’usage 
dans les contrats consensuels de vente, de louage, etc... Il ne nous res- 
terait donc qu’a nous rallier a l’opinion de Mitteis qui n’y voyait qu’une 
imitation maladroite des usages romains, exclusivement due a la pratique 
notariale *. 

Il va sans dire que toutes ces singularités s’évanouiraient avec la portée 
purement formelle que nous inclinons a reconnaitre 4 cette formule. 
Mais cette interprétation lui éte encore plus décidément toute apparence 
d’un signe de romanité. 


De ce phénoméne infiniment complexe, dont tant d’éléments nous 
échapperont 4 jamais, que représente la réception du droit romain, 
devait surgir un droit dit « vulgaire », fondamentalement unique et par- 
tout cependant marqué de l’empreinte d’un développement propre. 

Des controverses subtiles ont aujourd’hui surgi au sujet de ce que 
l’on pourrait appeler le caractére national de ce droit. Je ne ferai, pour 
conclure, que les effleurer, estimant que pour une large part elles procédent 
de préoccupations modernes. 

Suivant certains auteurs, la totalité des institutions en vigueur dans 
les provinces doit, au moins 4 compter de l’an 212, étre considérée comme 
relevant du droit romain. Selon d’autres, au contraire, les formes et 


62. GRADENWITZ, Einfiihrung, p. 137; Archiv fiir Papyrology, Il, p. 573. 
63. P. Micu, VII (12), 438. 

64. ARANGIO-Ruiz, Studi Solazzi, 1948, p. 257. 

65. P. Mever, Iuristiche Papyri, No. 10; MitrTeE!s, op. cit., p. 488. 
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institutions particuliéres qui caractérisent le droit dans les provinces, 
auraient leur fondement dans le droit de cité local. 

A vrai dire, je pense qu’il serait difficile de voir encore dans les cités 
du 11 ou 111° siécle la source vive de l’autorité dont continuent de jouir 
tant d’usages et d’institutions provinciales. Si ces usages demeurent 
en vigueur, c’est qu’ils ont été acceptés par les autorités et les juridictions 
romaines. C’est ce qui devrait permettre de les qualifier de romaines. 

D’un autre cété, il est incontestable que bon nombre de ces particu- 
larités provinciales ont leur origine dans les systémes juridiques qui 
régnaient jadis dans les cités et les pays peu a peu intégrés dans l’Empire, 
d’autres relevant d’un développement purement locai. 

Nous sommes donc en présence de deux visions ou représentations 
différentes, l’une avant tout juridique, l’autre essentiellement historique. 

Je doute fort, pour ma part, que les grands juristes du 111° siécle aient 
jamais professé cette espéce de monisme juridique et national, intolérant 
de tout élément non romain ; et je ne crois pas davantage qu’ils aient 
été disposés 4 s’incliner devant l’autorité depuis longtemps périmée 
des cités et municipes. Mais sans doute pensaient-ils qu'il était de bonne 
et sage administration de garantir aux peuples ralliés a la discipline de 
Rome, le maintien de coutumes convenant a leur tempérament et a leur 
genre de vie. Le respect des coutumes locales est la régle d’or que Trajan 
prescrivait 4 ses gouverneurs, et pour cela aussi il a mérité le nom de 
« optimus Princeps ». 
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L’HUMANISME GRECO-ARABE : AVICENNE 
par 
Louis GARDET *. 


a notre attention. I] attire tout d’abord, certes, par son effort 

de synthése personnelle. Philosophe de haute classe, ses écrits 
métaphysiques, noétiques, logiques, se situent en ces avancées du savoir 
humain qui marquent I’histoire de la pensée par leur valeur intrinséque 
et par l’influence qu’elles exercérent au cours des 4ges. Nous songeons 
par exemple a4 sa distinction de l’essence et de l’existence dans |’étre 
contingent, — cependant que sa théorie de la connaissance ne pourra 
pas ne pas commander maintes théses futures de |’ « illumination », en 
Iran comme au moyen 4ge latin. 

Mais Avicenne n’est pas que cela. Bien plus : son originalité et sa 
vigueur de création philosophique sont peut-étre moindres, a les prendre 
en elles-mémes, que celles de son devancier Abia Nasr al-Farabi. La publi- 
cation des ceuvres manuscrites d’Avicenne n’est pas achevée. Les ceuvres 
de Farabi sont moins inventoriées encore. Un long travail de recherches, 
d’éditions et d’analyses est 4 poursuivre. Et l’on s’apercevra sans doute 
que c’est en Farabi que s’origine ce moment capital de l’histoire de 
la philosophie : la rencontre de la grande métaphyisque grecque et de 
l’affirmation monothéiste musulmane. 

Il reste que Farabi, méme mieux connu, ne saurait s’égaler au rayonne- 
ment culturel qui appartient en propre 4 Ibn Sina. Ce n’est plus seule- 
ment l’inventio métaphysique qui est en jeu, mais un ensemble propre- 
ment humaniste : l’Avicenne a la fois philosophe, médecin, savant, 
homme politique... Ce n’est plus seulement l’ceuvre, mais, 4 travers 
et par elle, l‘homme qui devient un moment privilégié de l’histoire des 
cultures. Par certains aspects, Avicenne philosophe est un relais : des 
Grecs, d’al-Kindi, de Farabi, 4 la falsafa postérieure et 4 la pensée du 
moyen 4ge latin, Mais, dans l'histoire culturelle de l’humanité, il est, 


A VICENNE, le grand Abd ‘Ali Ibn Sin4, s’impose 4 un double titre 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wiet, Directeur du Vol. III. 
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par un autre aspect, comme un aboutissement : il fallait l’ivresse intel- 
lectuelle des grandes entreprises de traduction de l’Empire ‘abbAside, 
il fallait les positions extrémes d’un Aba Bakr R4zi par exemple, il fallait 
le lien avec l’ancien Iran maintenu a travers la propagande shi‘ite, et 
l'intégration de cette derniére par les [khwdn al-safd’, et bien d’autres 
jeux d’influences encore, pour qu’au Iv®-v® siécle de l’hégire (x®-xIe® s.) 
fleurit, en dépit de l’instabilité politique des émirats, cette entreprise 
sereine de connaissance et de compréhension du monde. 

Avicenne est né prés de Bukhara entre 370 et 375 H. (980 a 985 C.) 3. 
Il écrivit en arabe et en persan. Le monde arabe, |'Iran, la Turquie, 
le revendiquent chacun pour leur. Les tenants de l’orthodoxie sunnite 
attaqueront maintes fois sa pensée au cours des Ages. Quant 4 lui, il 
entendit toujours honorer la religion musulmane et s’en réclamer. I] reste 
l'une des gloires du monde musulman, qui vient, en 1952 4 Bagdad 
et en 1954 4 Téhéran, de célébrer avec éclat le millénaire de sa naissance. 
— C’est cet Avicenne-la sur lequel nous voudrions nous interroger. 
Que signifie son apport dans l’histoire culturelle de l’humanité ? 


I. L’HUMANISME AU TEMPS D’AVICENNE 


Entre 370 et 428 H. — dates de la naissance et de la mort d’Avicenne — 
les Califes ‘abbasides ne régnaient guére que nominalement. Le pouvoir 
était remis en fait, surtout dans les provinces lointaines, 4 la dynastie 
persane des émirs biyides qui professait le shi‘isme. De 334 4 363 H., 
le Calife régnant 4 Bagdad, al-Mutf*, était une créature de I’ « Emir 
des émirs », le biyide Mu‘izz al-Dawla. Les provinces ot vécut Avicenne, 
et leurs capitales Bukhara, Hamadhan, Ispah4n, furent le théatre des 
luttes entre biyides (daylamites) et les kurdes kAakéyides qui triom- 
phérent. Aprés avoir servi le prince smanide du Khoras4an, Avicenne 
refusa les avances du trop lointain et sans doute trop rigide sultan Mah- 
mid, pour rejoindre 4 Raiy le daylamite Majd al-Dawala. Il fut ministre 
a Hamadhan de Shams al-Dawla, frére de Majd, puis passa au camp 
adverse et devint, 4 Ispah4n, le favori du kakéyide ‘Ala’ al-Dawla. 
— Emirats largement indépendants de Bagdad, et ov |’influence et les 
traditions iraniennes, et leurs nouvelles dominantes shi‘ites, s’épa- 
nouissaient sans contrainte. Or, quelque violentes que furent les luttes 
politiques, et fréquentes les expéditions militaires, les émirs furent de 
grands protecteurs des lettres et des sciences. Ils aimaient a s’entourer 
de savants et de philosophes, et 4 promouvoir les « sciences étrangéres », 
c’est-4-dire non musulmanes. Les changements dynastiques et les pillages 
des villes ne géneront guére plus cet attachement aux choses de I’esprit 
que les luttes intestines des petites républiques lors du Quattrocento 
italien. 

1. Voir un bref résumé des discussions soulevées, et la difficulté de déterminer 


la date exacte, ap. Zabitollah Sara, Le Livre du millénaire d’ Avicenne (en persan), 
adaptation francaise de Said Naficy, Téhéran, 1953, pp. 3-4. 
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De fait, Ibn Sina vécut 4 un Age d’humanisme. Et nous entendons 
ce terme en un sens assez proche, mutatis mutandis, de ce qu’il peut histo- 
riquement signifier pour la Renaissance des xv®-xvi® siécles occidentaux. 
Qu’est-ce a dire ? 

« Humanisme » : aucun mot de I’arabe littéraire n’y correspond exac- 
tement. La coutume s’est établie de le rendre par imsdniyya, qui veut 
dire « humanité ». Une certaine ambivalence risque donc de demeurer, 
et peut-étre conviendrait-il de parler en arabe non d’ « humanité » mais, 
par exemple, de « civilisation humaine », haddéra insdniyya. 

Cette difficulté de vocabulaire nous prouve que la notion d’humanisme 
n’était pas traditionnelle en Islam. II n’y a pas lieu de s’en étonner, si 
l’on songe que le terme lui-méme ne s’accrédita en Europe que fort 
tardivement, au xIx® siécle, et que l’on ne fut pas sans hésiter quelque 
peu sur le sens précis 4 lui donner. 

L’Académie frangaise, sous l’influence de Pierre de Nolhac, parut vou- 
loir le limiter 4 son sens historique. L’humanisme, ce serait la culture 
des « humanistes » — l’adjectif, lui, date du xvi® siécle — c’est-a-dire 
ces héritiers de la Renaissance occidentale, tout imprégnés de traditions 
gréco-latines. Mais au vrai, un sens beaucoup plus large ne cesse de 
s’affirmer, et, de nos jours, l’emporte. Volontiers, nous dirions avec 
M. Jacques Maritain, que l’humanisme « tend essentiellement a rendre 
l’homme vraiment humain, et 4 manifester sa grandeur originelle en 
le faisant participer 4 tout ce qui peut l’enrichir dans la nature et dans 
histoire... ; il demande tout a la fois que l‘homme développe les vir- 
tualités contenues en lui, ses forces créatrices et la vie de la raison, et 
travaille 4 faire des forces du monde physique des instruments de sa 
liberté ? », 

De ce point de vue, si l’antiquité gréco-latine reste l’une des civilisa- 
tions passées les plus imprégnées d’humanisme, elle est loin d’en épuiser 
toutes les formes possibles ; et il n’est aucunement certain, ajouterions- 
nous, qu’elle en soit l’exemple le plus achevé. Humanisme du « rien 
que l’homme », ou humanisme de |!’ « homme avec Dieu », la question 
reste iargement ouverte, dés lors qu’une référence 4 une destinée éternelle, 
loin de comporter pour l’homme aucune limitation de ses « virtualités », 
lui peut ouvrir au contraire, et dés ici-bas, des perspectives sans cesse 
renouvelées d’accomplissement. 

Il reste que le probléme de l’humanisme fut posé, d’un point de vue 
historique, par la rencontre de l’anthropocentrisme gréco-latin et d’une 
culture 4 dominantes monothéistes : ce fut, en Occident latin, la grande 
aventure des xIve-xvi® siécles. Nous pouvons déceler aprés coup d'autres 
Ages d’humanisme chrétien, disons méme d’humanisme plus authenti- 
quement chrétien : les m1® et 1v® siécles d’Alexandrie et de Cappadoce, 
les x1r®-x1r® siécles médiévaux. Mais c’est le mouvement qu'il est 
convenu d’appeler la « Renaissance » qui posa le probléme de |’ épanouisse- 
ment humaniste en ses rapports avec la foi religieuse. 


2. Humanisme Intégral, éd. Aubier, Paris, 1936, p. ro. 
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Or nous trouvons, dans le climat religieux musulman, comme |’écho 
anticipé de ce probléme durant les grands siécles ‘abbasides. Ici comme 
la, le choc fut donné par l’enthousiasme intellectuel que suscita la paci- 
fique invasion de la pensée grecque. Avec toutefois cette différence : 
c’est l’antiquité grecque tout entiére, ses poétes épiques, ses tragiques, 
ses historiens, ses philosophes, pour laquelle s’enthousiasma l’homme 
de la Renaissance. C’est la philosophie et la science grecques, seules ou 
presque seules, auxquelles s’attacha la pensée arabo-musulmane. Les 
célébres équipes de traducteurs chrétiens et musulmans, qui travaillaient 
pour le compte des Califes, s’attaquérent aux versions syriaques puis 
au texte grec de Platon, d’Aristote, de Plotin (confondu avec l’un ou 
l’autre de ses devanciers), a des écrits stoiciens et pythagoriciens, authen- 
tiques ou apocryphes, a Hippocrate, Galien, Euclide, Ptolémée *... A peine 
Homére est-il mentionné en quelque catalogue, et jamais, 4 notre connai- 
ssance les tragiques ou comiques *. Et si les théories musicales, repensées 
par les « philosophes », se ravitaillaient dans les sources pythagoriciennes, 
on peut dire que la sensibilité artistique de l’Empire des Califes s’impré- 
gnait avant tout des traditions iraniennes. Pensée philosophique et 
scientifique grecque, influences iraniennes et secondairement byzantines, 
tels sont les éléments culturels qui informent l’humanisme historique 
des 111° et Iv® siécles de l’hégire. 

Mais — et voici une seconde différence : cet humanisme reste 4 domi- 
nantes ou influences religieuses musulmanes plus directement, semble-t-il, 
que l’humanisme du xvié siécle n’était 4 dominantes chrétiennes. Certes 
Vhumanisme des cours ‘abbasides fit preuve, plus d’une fois, d’une 
extréme « libre-pensée ». Les « libertins » (au sens xvil® siécle du mot) 
n’y furent point rares. Et il serait difficile de parler d’un accord profond 
entre la foi musulmane et la théorie des « cinq éternels » du médecin 
Aba Bakr al-R4zi 5. Mais la question est plus nuancée quand il s’agit 
par exemple du grand littérateur mu‘tazilite Jahiz, ou méme des « phi- 
losophes hellénistiques », les faldsifa, Kindi, Farabi, Ibn Sina. Les condi- 
tions historiques en effet ne correspondent point a celles que connaftra 
le xvi¢ siécle latin. La « Renaissance » occidentale fait suite 4 de longs 
siécles de christianisme et de civilisation chrétienne, une civilisation 
qui avait connu des apogées d’humanisme spécifiquement chrétien. Ce fut 
souvent en réaction contre ce passé que les hommes des xv®-xvi® siécles 
— alors méme qu’ils professaient 4 titre personnel la foi chrétienne — 
s’enthousiasmérent pour le paganisme gréco-latin. Ils restaient imprégnés 
de valeurs chrétiennes, 4 coup sir. Mais certains d’entre eux n’étaient-ils 
pas sollicités 4 transformer en séparation radicale la distinction (hiérar- 


3. Voir le résumé et la situation historique de cette entreprise de traduction 
ap. GarpET et Anawatl, Introduction @ la théologie musulmane, éd. Vrin, Paris, 
1948, pp. 44-46 et 195-6. 

4. Homére, traduit en syriaque par Théophile d’Edesse, sera mentionné par 

5. Les « cin » : le Créateur, l’Ame, la Matiére, le Temps, —. 
Cf. Aba Bakr Rizt, Ras@’il falsafiyya, réunis et édités par Paul Kraus, Le Caire, 
1939, pp. 195-216. 
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chisée) du spirituel et du temporel inhérente au christianisme ? Selon 
le mot célébre de Henri Brémond : l’humanisme de |’Age moderne se 
trouva « tacitement congu comme étranger 4 la religion », — cependant 
que le magistére spirituel vivant de l’Eglise gardait toujours, du point 
de vue chrétien, le pouvoir de se prononcer sur l’orthodoxie des valeurs 
de foi. 

Or, s'il n’y a pas en Islam de distinction de principe entre temporel 
et spirituel, il n’y a pas non plus de magistére spirituel vivant ; ou si 
l’on veut, le seul magistére serait le consensus absolu (ijmd‘) de la com- 
munauté *, Les tendances, les interprétations diverses y peuvent donc 
requérir droit de cité. Et voici que ces grands siécles ‘abbasides auxquels 
nous nous référons étaient tout prés encore des débuts de l’ére hégirienne. 
L’Islam officiel n’avait pas eu le temps d’organiser et de situer ses 
« sciences religieuses », d’en arréter les traditions d’école. L’invasion intel- 
lectuelle de la pensée hellénistique se produisit trés tét en Islam, ou plus 
exactement elle fut la condition méme, non de la naissance, mais de la 
mise en ceuvre et du développement des sciences religieuses. — Le chris- 
tianisme 4 ses débuts s’était répandu, certes, dazs un climat grec ou 
hellénisé ; et il s’agissait alors d’une culture vivante, dont les Péres de 
l’Eglise s'inspirérent, mais qu’ils purifiérent en méme temps et chris- 
tianisérent. D’une part, ce n’est donc pas avec les grands Ages patristiques 
d’Alexandrie, Antioche ou Cappadoce que les entreprises de traduction 
de Bagdad doivent étre comparées, mais bien avec la redécouverte 
historique qu’opéra la Renaissance d’une antiquité gréco-latine devenue 
passé clos’; d’autre part, les sciences religieuses de l’Islam encore en 
formation (alors que les sciences et la sagesse chrétiennes étaient, au 
xvie siécle, un fait acquis), laissaient 4 l’époque dans un état provisoire 
le probléme des rapports de la sagesse grecque comme philosophie 
(falsafa) et de la Loi musulmane comme révélée (shar‘). 

L’absence de magistére spirituel vivant ne peut que conduire l’historien 
a référer la notion d’orthodoxie musulmane aux circonstances concrétes 
de chaque époque donnée. Par exemple, elle ne saurait se présenter de 
la méme fagon 4 un Ibn Sina qui vivait dans le milieu iranien des 
Ive-ve siécle H., si profondément sollicité par la propagande shi‘ite, 
et & un ibn Rushd qui devait répondre de sa foi musulmane devant les 
jurisconsultes (/ugahd’) almohades. C’est peut-étre faute d’avoir pris 
conscience de cette relativité historique que tant d’islamisants occi- 
dentaux échouérent a situer par rapport a 1’Islam officiel l’attitude 
intérieure des grands faldsifa. 

Or, s'il y eut a l’Age ‘abbaside des « humanistes » libre-penseurs sous 
couvert de coloration musulmane, il y en eut d’autres, et non des moindres, 
qui entendaient bien rester intérieurement fidéles aux exigences de la 


6. Les notions musulmanes seraient plutét & rapprocher ici de certaines notions 
protestantes. 

7. Au xvt® siécle occidental, comme au temps de la Bagdad ‘abbaside, le grec 
était « langue étrangére » ; tandis qu'il fut la langue méme de la Patristique orien- 
tale des 111° et Iv® siécles. 
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foi coranique. Nous noterons ici deux attitudes : celle des « théologiens » 
mu'‘tazilites qui voulaient défendre, au nom de la raison comme critére, 
la foi musulmane contre les zanddiqa ® ; celle des philosophes influencés 
de la Gréce, les faldsifa, pour qui valeurs philosophiques et valeurs 
coraniques s’accordaient, devaient s’accorder, dés 14 que le sage savait 
saisir, dans une intuition intellectuelle savoureuse, la réalité désignée 
et cachée a la fois, aux yeux de la foule des croyants, sous les symboles 
des prophétes. 

Ces quelques remarques ne sauraient faire connaitre, en toutes ses 
notes existentielles, l’atmosphére brillante et pleine de contrastes des 
siécles ‘abbasides. Ses valeurs humanistes quotidiennes, aisément ambi- 
gués, nous les trouvons évoquées, par exemple, dans le tableau tendan- 
cieux, délibérément anti-sifi, que le juriste Tanikhi traca de la Bagdad 
du x¢ siécle®. Islam sunnite et shi‘ite, vieux fonds iranien, sagesse grecque, 
survivances byzantines, sciences religieuses et sciences « étrangéres », 
arts profanes — y compris musique et miniatures qu’interdisaient les 
« pieux anciens », — recherches et loisirs de l’esprit, chatoient, en quéte 
d’un épanouissement humaniste qui fusera en flambées audacieuses. 
Faut-il parler d’humanisme gréco-arabe ? A titre d’expression mnémo- 
technique, si l’on veut. Mais peut-étre serait-il plus juste de parler d’huma- 
nisme gréco-arabo-iranien, tantét simplement coloré de valeurs musul- 
manes, et tantét plus directement informé par elles. 


II. L’'HOMME AVICENNE 


C’est dans ce climat culturel qu’il nous faut situer Ibn Sina. Qu’il 
ait été de naissance sunnite, ainsi que le croyait Khw4nsarif, ou imAmite, 
selon une thése iranienne dont M. Henry Corbin s'est fait récemment 
le brillant interpréte ™, il est certain qu’il vécut dans un milieu profon- 
dément imprégné de valeurs shi‘ites. Il nous raconte lui-méme que 
son pére et son frére ainé se convertirent (de l’imamisme ?) a I’ismaé- 
lisme, — mais il ne semble pas les avoir imités. En tous cas, les princes 
qu'il servit au cours de sa carriére, étaient shi‘ites. 

Peut-étre ne serait-il pas faux de dire que I’Islam d’Ibn Sina se situa 
plus d’une fois sur un plan d’indifférenciation par rapport au sunnisme 
et au shi‘isme. Cette affirmation peut surprendre. Mais il convient de 
nous rappeler la profonde et décisive influence exercée sur le Maitre 
par la pensée grecque, et qu'il n’établit certainement point de cloison 


8. Ce terme désigna d’abord tous ceux qui professaient les doctrines perses en 
général, les manichéens en iculier. Plus tard, il fut appliqué & tout « libre- 
penseur ». Voir le remarquable article de es Vajpa, « Les zindiqs en a 
d’Islam au début de la période ‘abbdside », Rivisti degli Studi oriental, I 
PP. 173-229; ement P.-J. de ME&NASCE, « Une apologétique mazdéenne du 
Ix », C nea Friburgensia, Fribourg-en-Suisse, 1945, Pp. 228 et 243-4. 
— Autres réf. ap. GARDET et ANAWATI, of. cit., 5, n. 

9. Dans son Nishwér al-muhddara, édi : Margoliouth de 1921 & 1935. 

Io. Cf. CorBIN, « Avicenne et ie it visionnaire », Bibliothéque Iva- 
nienne, n° 4, T éran-Paris, 1954, t. I, pp. 282 et s. 
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étanche entre les vérités religieuses enseignées au peuple par les pro- 
phétes et sa recherche philosophique ; son attitude n’a rien de commun 
avec ce repli sur « la foi de ma nourrice » que Descartes conseillait, a 
titre provisoire au moins. En effet, l’explication et la défense de leur foi, 
que les « théologiens » sunnites ou shi‘ites demanderont 4 leurs traditions 
respectives, se transforment pour Ibn Sina en un éa’wil, une «interpré- 
tation » philosophico-gnostique des textes prophétiques. Ses exégéses 
de certains versets du Coran nous en donnent de remarquables exemples. 

Précisons encore : les dogmes musulmans de base auxquels son ceuvre 
référe évoquent bien pour nous une dogmatique sunnite, mais prise en 
un sens trés large, et telle qu’un shi‘ite la pouvait fort bien faire sienne. 
Par contre, son émanatisme, le réle par lui reconnu aux Substances 
séparées, aussi bien en cosmogonie qu’en noétique, se rapprochent de 
la thématisation shi‘ite ; mais s’en rapprochent seulement, car le détail 
des problémes posés, et jusqu’aux élaborations rationnelles qui les 
explicitent, différent. Ces rapprochemenis et différences s’expliquent 
d’ailleurs par la source néoplatonicienne commune 4 la théologie shi‘ite 
et a l’émanatisme avicennien, source commune, mais interprétée, ici 
et 1a, selon des lignes de recherche qui ne coincident pas. L’ambiance 
shi‘ite de la société ot il vivait ne s’en retrouve pas moins pour Ibn 
Sina dans une ligne de foi personnelle, dans une certaine indépendance 
a l’égard des dogmes traditionnels, et une référence possible au perfec- 
tionnement de la nature humaine qui fait songer au théme de |’Imém 
impeccable ; ce dernier devenant comme le symbole du supréme abou- 
tissement des ascensions de ]’Ame. 


* 
* * 


Quoiqu’il en soit, ce fut bien l’activation venue de la pensée grecque 
qui fit d’Ibn Sina le savant et le philosophe dont se peut glorifier la cul- 
ture universelle. On sait les lectures passionnées de son adolescence, 
son étude d’Euclide et de Porphyre, sa science médicale, les nuits de 
veille et de travail solitaire de sa 16° & sa 18° année. Plus connue encore 
est sa rencontre d’Aristote, son acharnement 4 comprendre le livre des 
Métaphysiques, dont les intuitions centrales lui échappaient, et qu'il 
relut, nous dit-il, jusqu’A quarante fois, jusqu’a savoir le texte par 
coeur... Il n’est pas sans signification que ce soit un commentaire de 
Farabi, découvert par hasard, qui lui en ait révélé le sens. La royale 
vigueur de la vue philosophique de Farabi nous apparait ici en son éclat, 
— et que sans elle la synthése plus large, mais philosophiquement 
moins originale, d’Ibn Sina n’efit pas été possible. 

Il comprit du reste toute la portée de cette lecture des Métaphysiques : 
« le lendemain, j’allai 4 la mosquée en action de grace, et distribuai aux 
pauvres de larges auménes ™ ». En paralléle, nous aimerions savoir 4 


11, Voir l’auto’ d’Avicenne ( Ge Montig par son iple Abi ‘Ubayd 
Jazajani, — on Just publiée en téte du ‘ ae reashrigi m, 6d. du Caire, 
132 1910) 
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quel moment se situa sa rencontre avec le texte plotinien de la pseudo 
Théologie d’ Aristote ; si ce fut par l’intermédiaire des traductions gréco- 
syriaques, puis syriaco-arabes, et quelle fut la version exacte dont il 
se nourrit. Ces extraits des Ennéades, déja glosés en un sens monothéiste, 
sans doute dés le vié siécle, par un « auteur syriaque jacobite * » et géné- 
reusement attribués, extraits et gloses, 4 Aristote, furent certainement 
l'une des sources inspiratrices d’Ibn Sina. Le commentaire qu’il nous 
en a laissé 1° est une ceuvre littéraire hative, un « brouillon »; mais il 
en est peu qui éclairent autant le mouvement interne de sa pensée et 
nous permettent d’entrevoir les thémes principaux de sa grande ceuvre 
personnelle, sans doute perdue, la Sagesse orientale, al-Hikma al-mash- 
ngryya. 

Si nous en croyons certains thémes qui déja affleurent en ses traités 
classiques, ceux qui nous sont parvenus dans leur intégrité, et qu’il 
destinait « au grand public philosophant * », il dut connaitre trés tét 
la pseudo Théologie. L’influence des Ennéades ne semble pas chez lui 
une influence tardive, il n’y eut point changement de perspective, mais 
prise de conscience plus claire et plus élaborée d’une « orientation » 
personnelle. 

En tous cas, il n’avait pas encore 18 ans qu’appelé comme médecin 
auprés de l’émir du Khorasan, et l’ayant guéri, l’immense bibliothéque 
des princes sAm4nides lui fut ouverte : « j’ai vu 1a, nous dit-il dans son 
autobiographie, des ouvrages dont bien des gens ne connaissent méme 
pas les noms, des ouvrages que je n’avais jamais vus, et que je n’ai plus 
revus par la suite. Je lus ces livres, j’en tirai profit... ». Avidité dans l’ac- 
quisition des connaissances, et donc optimisme quant a la valeur du 
savoir humain, sorte de connaturalité intellectuelle avec les lignes de 
recherche de la science et de la pensée grecques, nous retrouvons la, 
chez le jeune Avicenne, certains des traits les plus caractéristiques des 
futurs « humanistes » de la Renaissance occidentale. 

Il date de sa 18 année l’achévement de sa période d’études et de 
préparation. La vie qu’il ménera ensuite, jusqu’A sa mort survenue aux 
environs de ses 58 ans, se passera dans une atmosphére de cour, de luttes 
politiques et militaires, qui n’est pas non plus sans évoquer, en dépit 
de toute la différence des temps et des lieux, le destin de certains grands 
aventuriers de l’esprit, lors du Quattrocento italien ou des xv®-xvi® siécles 
francais. Vie dangereuse et mouvementée, ou l’emprisonnement succéde 
aux charges vizirales ; oti la rédaction de ces grandes ceuvres qui devaient 
passer les siécles se poursuit tantét au milieu de disciples 4 la cour de 
Shams al-Dawla, tantét au gré des loisirs d’une détention a la forteresse 
de Fardajan, tantét aux étapes des expéditions militaires ; ot parfois 


12. Cf. Paul Kraus, « Un fragment prétendu de la recension d’Eustochius des 
cuvres de Plotin », Revue @’ Histoire Religions, mars-juin 1936. 
sat Baus par ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi! ap. Arista ‘ind rk ‘Arab, Le Caire, 1947, 
on traduit en frangais et annoté par G. Vaypa, « Les notes d’Avicenne 
= ia: éologie pha sgeree od », Revue Thomiste, 1951-2, pp. 346-406. 
14. Mot-a-mot : au vulgaire philosophant ». Ct. préface du Mantig al-mashri- 


giyytn, p. 3. 
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enfin le manuscrit d’un ouvrage entier disparait au cours du pillage 
d’une ville, comme il arriva au sac d’Ispah4n, quand les feuillets du 
Kitab al-inséj furent dispersés par les troupes kurdes. 

Et c’est ainsi que s’élaborérent les ceuvres arabes et persanes d’Avi- 
cenne, la somme philosophique du Shifé’, et la Najét son compendium, 
destinés l'un et l’autre au « grand public philosophant »; la somme 
médicale du Qéaniin fi L-tibb ; puis des ouvrages de recherche plus per- 
sonnelle comme les Ishdrdt ; des traités qui ne nous sont parvenus que 
sous forme incompléte, comme cet Jnsdéf ou sont pris a partie les com- 
mentateurs bagdadiens d’Aristote ; sans oublier la Mantig al-mashri- 
giyyin (« Logique des Orientaux »), prolégoméne peut-étre bien de la 
Sagesse orientale. Une place a part doit étre faite 4 ces abondants petits 
traités (rasd@’il), tantét exposés didactiques, tantét récits de mode 
symbolique, dont l’inventaire n’est point achevé encore. Les uns, « exo- 
tériques », annoncent ou précisent, 4 la demande de tel ami ou tel dis- 
ciple, des questions par ailleurs plus largement étudiées : extrémement 
nombreuses en ce sens sont les bréves épitres qui traitent de questions 
scientifiques ou médicales. Les autres, que l’on peut appeler « ésotériques », 
groupent soit des « récits visionnaires », pour reprendre l’expression de 
M. Henry Corbin, symbolisation d’une expérience intellectuelle vécue, 
— soit de brefs écrits sur l’amour, la priére, etc., ot la vision du monde 
avicennienne s’affirme en ses perspectives les plus originales, — parfois 
méme certains textes qui n’hésitent pas 4 interpréter largement le sens 
obvie des dogmes, telle la Risdla adhawiyya et sa négation de la résur- 
rection des corps ™. 

Il s’agit la d’une ceuvre immense, et dont les parties encore manus- 
crites nous réservent sans doute des surprises ; une ceuvre qui rayonne, 
selon des modes divers, sur les traditions culturelles et du monde musul- 
man, et du monde latin. L’Avicenne latin, ce fut surtout l’auteur du 
Shifa@’ et du Qanin fi l-tibb. Il est intéressant de noter que le texte arabe 
du Shifé’, si connu en Occident par sa traduction latine du moyen 
age ¥*, n’était guére accessible, jusqu’en ces derniéres années, qu’a travers 
une assez défectueuse édition lithographique de Téhéran. C’est a l’occa- 
sion des travaux du millénaire, sous l’impulsion et le contréle de M. Ibra- 
him Madkour, qu’une édition arabe critique vient enfin d’étre entreprise 
au Caire. Les premiers traités de la logique ont vu le jour. Mais l’Ibn Sina 
autour duquel s’instituérent en pays musulman tant de querelles, c’est 
avant tout I’Ibn Sina des Ishérdt et de maints « petits traités ». Certes 
l’Avicenne « exotérique » du Shifé’, l’Avicenne médecin et savant ne fut 
point oublié ; disons plutét que les traditions arabo-sunnites d’une part, 
irano-shf‘ites de l’autre, surent, chacune 4 sa facon, recréer l’unité du 


15. Voir l’excellente bibliographie des ceuvres d’Avicenne publiée (en 
par M. YahyA Manpavi, Téhéran, 1954. (Egalement : Essai de bibliographic ro 
cennienne, G. C. ANAWATI, Le Caire, 1950, en arabe, et son résumé en francais, 
« La tradition manuscrite orientale de l’ceuvre d’Avicenne », ap. Revue Thomiste, 
ne > 2, PP. 497-449. 
Signalons que Me M.-Th. D’Alverny ter yee une pany et édition 
ated de l’Avicenne latin, — si nécessaire de la pensée 
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grand philosophe, tantét pour le combattre et s’en laisser influencer, 
tantét pour se mettre a son école. 


* 
* * 


La place nous manque ici pour revenir en détail sur la biographie 
d’Ibn Sind, et fixer, par rapport a elle, les dates des principales ceuvres. 
Mais nous en avons assez dit, nous semble-t-il, pour que soit justifié 
le rappel, que nous esquissions tout a l’heure, de ces aventuriers de la 
vie et de l’esprit que furent si souvent les hommes de la Renaissance. 
Et dans cette perspective, nous nous bornerons a brosser quatre tableaux, 
de ces tableaux historiques — qui revétent une valeur de symbole. 


Premier tableau : Hamadhdn, le vizir. — Nous sommes aux environs 
de 411 de l’hégire (1020). Avicenne était ministre (vizir) de Shams 
al-Dawla, l’émir de Hamadh4n. Pour avoir voulu résister aux exigences 
des milices turques, il avait été assiégé dans sa maison par les soldats, 
puis emprisonné par eux, jusqu’a ce que l’émir eut accepté de le desti- 
tuer. Mais Shams al-Dawla, tombé malade, le rappela et lui présenta ses 
excuses. Ibn Sina, le médecin merveilleux, le guérit ; il fut réintégré 
dans ses fonctions vizirales. Telle fut l'une des époques ot s’exerca 
avec le plus d’intensité son activité intellectuelle : il acheva, 4 quelques 
chapitres prés, sa grande ceuvre du Shi/d’, il poursuivit le Qaéndn et les 
Ishérdt. Le souvenir nous a été conservé de deux « méthodes » de travail 
et de composition. A la cour de Shams al-Dawla, ses fonctions politiques 
et administratives occupaient le plus clair de ses journése. Le soir venu, 
il réunissait chez lui ses étudiants. L’un de ses disciples-secrétaires leur 
lisait alors les pages nouvellement écrites, et la libre discussion, base 
de futurs travaux, se poursuivait dans la nuit. — Un peu plus tard, aprés 
la mort de l’émir, Avicenne offrit ses services au kAkéyide ‘Al4’ al-Dawla, 
émir d’Ispah4n. I] jugea prudent de se cacher. Son disciple Aba ‘Ubayd 
Jazajani cependant le pressait d’achever le Shifd’. Avec une hate extréme, 
se sentant menacé, sans avoir sous la main ni ouvrages ni notes, il écrivit 
chaque jour une cinquantaine de feuillets. Ce fut alors qu’il termina 
les chapitres de métaphysique et de physique — 4 l’exception des cha- 
pitres sur les animaux et les plantes — et qu’il commenga de rédiger 
la logique. 

Deuxiéme tableau : quatre mois d’emprisonnement. — Sa correspon- 
dance avec ‘Ala’ al-Dawla et son lieu de retraite furent découverts. 
Avicenne est arrété et emprisonné a la forteresse de Fardajan, aux envi- 
rons de Hamadhan. Ce fut un temps de retraite et de solitude forcées. 
Il semble avoir été l'occasion d’une avancée en un sens de saisie intellec- 
tuelle savoureuse, disons de « gnose » : c’est du séjour 4 Fardajan que 
doit étre daté le « récit visionnaire » de Hayy b. Yagzdn, prémisse et pro- 
totype sans doute de la Sagesse orientale ; et des poémes oi: le théme de 
la prison symbolise avec la « prison » du corps au sens platonicien. 
Ibn Sina prisonnier continua d’ailleurs 4 s’adonner a des écrits scienti- 
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fiques et médicaux. La prise de Hamadhan par I’émir ‘Ala’ al-Dawla 
fut l’occasion de sa mise en liberté. Il trouva le temps d’écrire alors la 
logique du Shifd’. Puis, déguisé en sifi, et accompagné d’Aba ‘Ubayd, 
de son frére et de deux esclaves, il quitta en cachette la ville pour se 
rendre 4 Ispahan. 


Troisiéme tableau : Ispahdn, voyages et pillages. — Ispahan le recut 
avec honneur. I] devint le favori, peut-étre méme, un temps, le ministre 
du prince-mécéne ‘Ala’ al-Dawla. Ce ne fut point une ginécure. Favori 
du prince, il l’accompagnait constamment, non seulement en ses voyages, 
mais méme en ses expéditions militaires. Il prit ’habitude de poursuivre 
la rédaction de ses ouvrages au gré du rythme bousculé des étapes. 
L’achévement du Shifd’ et de la Najdét eut lieu, semble-t-il, au cours 
de voyages. Remarquable est cette volonté de poursuivre son ceuvre, 
quoi qu’il advint. Non moins remarquable que ses travaux et découvertes 
en cosmographie, géométrie, arithmétique, musique, aient été dis sou- 
vent a la pression des circonstances. Ainsi, et 4 simple titre d’exemple : 
c’est 4 la demande de ‘Ala’ al-Dawla qu'il travailla pendant huit ans 
avec Abi ‘Ubayd Jizajani 4 des questions d’astronomie, mettant au 
point des instruments nouveaux et des méthodes nouvelles. Les voyages 
incessants le générent cependant pour poursuivre dans le calme voulu 
les observations astronomiques. Et c’est ainsi qu’aprés 420 H., il se 
trouva mélé aux guerres de |’émir contre le Khorasan. Au cours de ces 
luttes, ses bagages furent saisis par les troupes du gouverneur sAmAnide 
Aba Sahl Hamdani; et depuis lors, nous n’avons du Kitdb al-inséf 
que les extraits sauvés du pillage. Qu’advint-il de la Hikma mashrigiyya 
que certains récits nous présentent comme une ceuvre achevée ? Abi 
Sahl avait envahi Ispahan et mis a sac les biens de ‘Ala’ al-Dawila. 
Or, nous conte Ibn al-Athir : « Aba ‘Ali Ibn Sina était au service de 
‘Ala’ al-Dawla. On prit ses livres, on les transporta 4 Ghazna, et on les 
déposa dans la bibliothéque de cette ville, jusqu’A ce que les troupes 
d’al-Husayn b. al-Husayn y missent le feu’... » 


Quatriéme tableau : La mort du philosophe. — En 425 H., Ibn Sina 
était usé « par des excés de toute sorte 18 » et souffrait de violentes coliques. 
Pour étre prét 4 diverses éventualités, y compris la déroute possible 
des armées de son émir, il se soigna avec tant d’énergie qu’une plaie se 
forma a |’intestin, — il eut des crises épileptiformes. De retour dans 
la capitale, il se crut suffisamment guéri pour reprendre avec ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawla la route de Hamadhan. Arrivé en cette derniére ville, ou avait 
commencé jadis sa carriére d’homme de cour, il comprit que ses forces 
corporelles déclinaient, et « échappaient a sa volonté ». C’était {en 428 H. 
Quand il fut certain de sa mort prochaine, il fit ses ablutions rituelles, 
légua une partie de ses biens 4 ceux qu’il aurait pu léser, prescrivit d’abon- 
dantes auménes aux pauvres, et libéra ses esclaves. Puis il attendit la 

. Zabitol AFA- NaciFy, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
Cf. Za lah S. Said of cajant ate 36 


17. 
ate Cf. les compléments apportés par Ju autobiographie d’Avicenne, 
. cit. 
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mort en récitant tous les trois jours le Coran, qu'il savait par coeur 

uis son enfance. Une tradition ajoute qu'il fit tapisser sa chambre 
d’étoffes blanches, et que ce fut ainsi qu’il « rejoignit la Miséricorde de 
Dieu », le vendredi 1®* ramadan de l’an 428 (18 juin 1037). 

Faut-il voir, en cette chambre tendue de blanc, une invention per- 
sonnelle, — ou plutét une inspiration de source iranienne, elle-méme 
originée en quelque influence mazdéenne ? En tous cas, le décor et la 
piété irano-musulmane de cette mort signifie bien autre chose que la 
condescendance du « philosophe honnéte homme » pour la religion de 
son milieu. Nous avons 14 comme un témoignage supréme de la sincérité 
d’Avicenne quand il nous parle, en ses écrits, de l’auméne et de la priére, 
ou de l’influx des Ames célestes inspirant aux prophétes les images et 
symboles dont ils revétent pour la sensibilité humaine les hautes vérités 
accessibles au sage. Et peut-étre ces tentures blanches qui accrochérent 
ses derniers regards furent-elles pour Ibn Sina comme le symbole non 
plus directement religieux (musulman) mais gnostique (influence maz- 
déenne ?) de la destinée supréme de l’4me humaine rendue a son « Orient » 
originel, c’est-a-dire 4 ce qu’il appelait la pure lumiére du monde des 
Intelligibles. 


III. ANTHROPOLOGIE ET VISION DU MONDE AVICENNIENNES 


« Humaniste », Avicenne le fut donc par son large accueil des valeurs 
anthropocentriques de la Gréce, et par ce besoin de savoir humain qui 
le posséda depuis son enfance. II le fut par ces loisirs intellectuels main- 
tenus 4 tout prix, par un « style de vie », celui-la méme des cours de 
Hamadhan et d’Ispahan, ou les princes-mécénes entendaient mener de 
front vie de l’intelligence et expéditions militaires. Telle fut en somme 
la tendance culturelle dominante de l’Age ‘abbAside. 

Mais un « humanisme » n’est jamais une simple question d’influences 
historiques venues de la Gréce, et non plus un simple goat de savoir 
humain et de loisirs de l’esprit. Un humanisme sous-entend une vision 
du monde qui assure 4 l’homme un possible développement de ses 
« virtualités ». Il se mesure a la saisie authentique de ce qu’est le destin 
de ‘homme, et de sa place dans le monde. Que va donc nous proposer 
4 ce sujet la pensée avicennienne ? 

Le cosmos avicennien est traversé par un double et continuel mouve- 
ment de lumiéres effusantes et d’amour ascendant. L’Etre Premier et 
Nécessaire ne peut pas ne pas produire, d’une production nécessaire 
et voulue, un monde de soi contingent, puisque produit, « nécessaire 
par autrui » et non intrinséquement. L’Etre Nécessaire est supréme 
Lumiére et source de toute lumiére, supréme Intelligence, et supréme 
Amour. Le monde est aussi lumiére, mais lumiére participée, — et 
dégradée progressivement, jusqu’aux ombres des corps composés de 


19. Pour les diverses références, se reporter aux ouvrages mentionnés ci-aprés 
dans la bibliographie. 
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matiére, obscurcis par la non-luminosité absolue de la matiére premiére, 
qu’une forme seule peut conduire a |’existence. Ce monde participé est 
déterminé quant 4 son existence, qui ne peut pas ne pas étre, de toute 
éternité ; il reste cependant contingent, éternellement « commencé » 
(muhdath) en ses notes essentielles, parce qu’éternellement pensé comme 
tel, comme simple « possible » (mumkin) par Dieu. Et tout le cosmos 
remonte vers Dieu par un désir (‘ishg) « essentiel », un amour ontolo- 
gique. L’Etre Premier, qui s’aime nécessairement Lui-méme en un acte 
de parfait Amour, est cause émanatrice et cause finale de ce monde 
qui s’écoule de Lui et y retourne, « selon le meilleur des modes pos- 
sibles », preuve inéluctable de la « générosité de 1’Etre ». 

Or « de l’'Un ne peut venir que I’un », dit le vieil adage plotinien. 
De l’Etre Nécessaire émane seul directement le premier Causé, qui est 
la premiére Intelligence agente, en qui la Lumiére supréme se réfléte 
comme en son pur miroir. On la peut dire, avec Nasir al-Din Tisi, « I’in- 
tellection que le Premier Principe a de lui-méme ». Car l’acte d’intellec- 
tion est procession dans l’existence **. Quand donc la premiére Intelli- 
gence pense sa Source, Source de toute lumiére dont elle est le reflet, 
elle devient 4 son tour source émanatrice immédiate de la seconde Intel- 
ligence agente. Quand elle se pense elle-méme comme en acte, comme 
nécessairement posée dans l’existence par l’Etre Nécessaire, émane delle 
la premiére des Ames célestes. Et quand elle se pense comme non intrin- 
séquement nécessaire, marquée de potentialité, émane d’elle le premier 
des Corps célestes. Et ainsi de suite, 4 chaque degré d’émanation, selon 
ce triple procés Intellect-Ame-Corps, les célébres triades avicenniennes, 
se répétant, au gré des représentations astronomiques de l’époque, jus- 
qu’a I’Intellect agent séparé du monde sublunaire. 

Nous n’avons pas a redire en ses détails cette cosmogonie avicennienne 
bien connue. La premiére Intelligence agente, « en tant qu’elle intellige 
le Tout », s’appelle « Intellect du Tout », ou encore « Intellect universel ». 
Mais cette derniére dénomination s’appliquera plus précisément 4 |’en- 
semble des Intelligences séparées, et de méme « Ame universelle » a 
l’ensemble des Ames célestes. — Chaque degré d’étre, typifié par une 
sphére céleste, est un degré de lumiére participée, jusqu’a la multiplicité 
du « monde de la corruption et de la génération », notre monde terrestre, 
ot les étres composés de matiére et de forme commencent et finissent 
dans le temps. Ainsi s’explique la multiplicité des intelligences humaines, 
chacune unie 4 son corps périssable, et en lesquelles ne peut se refléter 
le flux descendant de la lumiére supréme que si les vient actuer leur unique 
Intelligence agente, derniére des Intelligences séparées et dator formarum 
du monde sublunaire. 

L’Ame humaine, sous cette actuation de son intellect « possible », 
tend a rejoindre le monde auquel elle appartient par nature, celui des 
Intelligibles et des Substances séparées. I ne s’agit pas d’une connaissance 
par abstraction a partir du sensible ; il s’agit, 4 l’occasion de la connais- 


20. Cf. Henry Corsin, Avicenne et le Récit visionnaire, p. 66, 
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sance sensible, d’une « mise en contact » (ittisdl) de la « face supérieure » 
de l’Ame et de l’Intellect agent qui actue et illumine |’intellect possible, 
et y déverse les formes intelligibles. L’Ame humaine en acte de connais- 
sance ne devient pas ontologiquement les formes intelligibles ; elle en 
est le réceptacle, le lieu (mahall). Si elle est totalement purifiée, et a 
la mesure de sa purification, — la purification morale étant nécessaire 
pour l’ultime purification intellectuelle, — les lumiéres effusantes se 
réflétent sans obstacle dans l’4me devenue miroir. Elle est alors en contact 
avec tout l’univers des Substances séparées, et non plus avec la seule 
Intelligence agente du monde sublunaire. Elle vit de la vie de cet univers 
supérieur et, comme lui, recoit directement le reflet de la Lumiére supréme 
nécessairement et volontairement effusée par Dieu. 

Cette saisie sans discours dans le miroir purifié de l’Ame, Avicenne la 
chantera sous les symboles de Hayy b. Yaqz4n, de |’Oiseau, d’Absal : 
saisie de plus en plus claire 4 mesure que se purifie le miroir. Telle sera 
la marche vers « l’Orient des lumiéres » dont parlent ces récits. Nous ne 
serions pas éloigné d’y voir avec M. Henry Corbin la clef de la Sagesse 
Orientale aujourd’hui perdue. Telle est en tout cas la transcription philo- 
sophico-gnostique qu’Ibn Sina nous propose, dans les derniers chapitres 
des Ishérdt, de l’expérience mystique sffie, et ce qu’est pour lui son acte 
essentiel de ma‘rifa, illumination intellectuelle savoureuse. 

L’union avec le corps était utile 4 l’Ame humaine, esprit au dernier 
stade des esprits, pour l’entrainer, si elle sait s’en détacher et dans l’acte 
méme de son détachement, 4 se tourner vers les Intelligences agentes. 
Et l’union avec le corps individue l’4me. Individuation qui, selon Ibn 
Sina, l’affecte définitivement. Immortelle de soi, l’Ame humaine restera, 
aprés sa séparation d’avec le corps, individuée im aeternum. 

Certes, elle est pour le corps et le corps est pour elle, elle est l’enté- 
léchie du corps, elle en est comme la forme séparée, accidentellement 
jointe 4 lui, tandis que la « forme de corporéité », qui ne survivra pas au 
corps, le pose directement dans l’existence. L’Ame est forme du corps, 
mais non forme substantielle. C’est son individuation par la matiére 
corporelle qui en fait une personne humaine, shakhs. Mais, pour les 
falasija, la personne humaine, en un sens strict, n’est pas corps et 4me 
substantiellement unis, — elle est l’Ame seule qui gouverne et perfectionne 
le corps. Pour utile qu’il lui soit, ce corps lui est donc une prison, une 
« cage ». Quand elle a acquis, avec l’aide du corps d’ailleurs, une puri- 
fication suffisante, 4 elle de s’évader de la cage, et de s’envoler vers 
I’ « Orient des lumiéres », son vrai séjour. Quoiqu’il en soit des formules 
reprises d’Aristote, l’anthropologie avicennienne évoque inéluctablement 
une dichotomie platonicienne et surtout plotinienne, intimément mélée 
& des symboles gnostiques. 

Cet envol vers l’Orient des lumiéres, l’Ame de I’initié, du « gnostique », 
‘érif, y parvient dés cette terre. Mais la mort seule lui en assure, si elle 


_21. Voir & ce sujet les précisions et références données dans notre Pensée reli- 
gieuse d’ Avicenne, Vrin, Paris, 1951, pp. 98-105. 
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a atteint sur terre le degré de purification voulue, la réussite définitive, 
Si la purification est authentiquement commencée, bien qu’insuffisante, 
elle se pourra poursuivre dans l’autre vie. Enfin, si l’4me a recherché 
une droiture morale en conformité avec les régles et symboles religieux 
destinés au commun des hommes, mais sans pouvoir dépasser ce stade, 
elle connaitra aprés la mort ces jouissances d’apparence sensible, qui sont 
en réalité d’ordre imaginatif, et que promet précisément l’eschatologie 
religieuse habituelle : elle y parviendra grace a l’aide non d’un corps 
personnel, mais des Corps et des Ames célestes. — Mais si l’Ame, tout 
au long de sa vie terrestre, s’est détournée de sa vraie nature pour rester 
enchainée aux désirs et satisfactions corporels, elle se plongera elle-méme 
dans une éternité de tourments, imaginatifs eux aussi, — d’apparence 
sensible par ]’intervention des Ames et Corps célestes ; et le premier de 
ces tourments, le plus constant et le plus fort, sera d’avoir toutes ses 
facultés tendues vers l’assouvissement de désirs charnels, 4 tout jamais 
irréalisables ®. 

Le sort de l’Ame humaine est ainsi fixé aprés la mort. A plusieurs 
reprises Ibn Sina s’est élevé trés nettement contre toute idée de métemp- 
sychose ®, Mais sa conception dualiste des rapports du corps et de l’Ame 
posait a l’aigu le probléme de la résurrection des corps, affirmée par le 
dogme coranique. Dans les textes destinés au « grand public philoso- 
phant », il élude la question; ou se borne a redire que la révélation pro- 
phétique est vraie **. Mais dans un petit traité ésotérique, la Risdla 
adhawiyya, que connut, dans la traduction d’André Alpago, le xvi® siécle 
latin, et dont le texte arabe vient d’étre édité *4, il explique de quel ordre 
est cette « vérité » : symbolique, d’un symbolisme finalisé par la « direc- 
tion droite » qu’il s’agit de faire prendre au commun des fidéles ; or, 
seule la perspective de récompenses ou chatiments sensibles dans la vie 
de l’Au-dela est capable d’y parvenir. Mais il écarte sans ambage la 
réalité méme de la résurrection *°. Le réle du corps est terminé a la mort. 
Le sage qui a su « réaliser » la vraie nature de l’4me humaine et rejoindre 
les purs Intelligibles ne les quittera plus. Rien ne viendra obscurcir 
sa jouissance de la communication des lumiéres dans le monde des 
Substances séparées, miroir sans tache de la Source méme de toute 
luminosité. 


22. Ainsi Najdi, 2° éd. du Caire, 1357 H. (1938), 189; Ishdrdt, éd. Forget, 
Leyde, 1892, p. 196; Risdla adhawiyya, éd fayman D Dunya, Le ogee 1949, 
PP. 42-43. Gloses sur la « Théologie d’ ae « wry arabe de Badawi, p 3. Mais 
Avicenne ne rép Poy ad pas & voir dans la métempsychose une « pas Bo ‘é Hitusion 
imaginative » de |’ qui, chatiée a; la mort, se croit « renvoyée dans son corps » 
(id., i 5) ; ou encore, un symbole de la vie future dont usent certains philosophes 
(Ri adhawiyya, 42-43). 

=. a ajdt, p. 297 cf. Tis ‘vasdé’il, éd. du Caire, 1326 H., pp. 115-6. 

Au Caire, en 1949, Sulayman Dun 
=. Risdéla adhawiyya, os om 
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Or, ce monde est celui des « lumiéres effusantes et effusées », — et 
c’est la Cité des Anges. Ibn Sina parle souvent des anges. En conformité 
avec la tradition musulmane, il en parle 4 propos de la révélation pro- 
phétique. Selon des traditions irano-grecques, il en parle aussi 4 propos 
des grands degrés d’étre de sa cosmogonie. Les Intelligences, les Ames, 
les Corps célestes sont des natures angéliques. Ce n’est point que le 
nombre des anges soit limité au nombre des triades émanées et émana- 
trices. Les Intelligences, les Ames, les Corps, sont plutét comme des 
classes d’anges, des degrés d’éire parmi les anges. Mais l’ange, nous dit 
Avicenne, est cette « puissance effusante » que recoit le prophéte ; per- 
sonnifié donc 4 chaque effusion rayonnante, et multipli¢é par chaque 
degré de lumiére. Nous avons affaire ici, semble-t-il, 4 une jonction de 
la pensée grecque et des sources coraniques, sur un fond d’angélologie 
iranienne. 

Dirons-nous que ces présences angéliques multipli¢es, et leurs inces- 
santes fonctions cosmiques et noétiques, s’inscrivent contre ce que l’on 
pourrait appeler l’humanisme d’Ibn Sina ? Peut-étre, si l’on veut prendre 
comme type d’humanisme les xviir® et x1x® siécles occidentaux, l’huma- 
nisme rationaliste et scientiste du « rien que l’homme », et de l’homme 
ramené a sa seule destinée terrestre. Mais, 4 nous en tenir méme a un 
plan historique, n’oublions pas que l’humanisme des xv® et xvi® siécles 
fut d’une coloration fort différente. « Secrétement congu comme séparé 
de la religion », oui, — mais non d’une possible gnose, ce qui est tout autre 
chose. Cet humaniste si représentatif de son temps que fut, par exemple, 
Jean Bodin, se référe 4 une vue du cosmos dominée par une luxuriante 
angélologie : ou l’influence juive et musulmane (y compris celle des fald- 
sifa) joua un réle de premier plan. C’est pour une large part en réaction 
contre cette angélologie des hommes de la Renaissance que Descartes 
construisit son monde mécaniciste. 

L’accent mis sur l’angélologie dans un univers de facture moniste 
et émanatiste ne va jamais sans un certain recours 4 une gnose ésotérique. 
Nous trouvons cette tendance chez Ibn Sin4, comme nous la retrouverons 
en maints esprits du xvi® siécle occidental. Et elle se joint, en l’un et 
l'autre cas, & un gofit des sciences expérimentales pour leurs expériences 
mémes : les expériences tendant ici 4 une efficacité dominatrice du concret 
sensible, tandis que la gnose tend, dans |’éclair de saisie savoureuse, 
a une efficacité dominatrice d’un monde intelligible concu comme 
« typifié ». 

Du moins les expériences poursuivies furent-elles 4 l’origine d’indu- 
bitables progrés dans la découverte des lois du monde physique. La 
science moderne est née des visions totalisatrices du xvi® siécle ; comme 
déja les cadres aristotéliciens d’Ibn Sina l’incitaient 4 repousser la valeur 
« magique » de Il’alchimie, et 4 préluder aux dissociations de |’astrologie 
et de l’astronomie. Mais c’est peut-étre l’efficacité dominatrice recherchée 
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sur un concret ou sensible ou concu comme intelligible typifié, qui le 
conduisit 4 ouvrir la logique aristotélicienne de l’universel 4 certaines 
interférences d’une « logique du singulier », prégnante, semble-t-il, de 
tel ou tel mode stoicien **. 


IV. DEUX PROBLEMES « HUMANISTES » : 
LE SAVOIR HUMAIN, — LA PLACE DES DONNEES RELIGIEUSES 


Nous n’avons aucunement l’ambition d’avoir exposé ici le systéme 
avicennien, ni méme d’en avoir dégagé tous les moments essentiels. 
Mais nous espérons avoir fait comprendre la séduction de cette pensée 
puissamment charpentée, certes, et qui se présente comme un lieu de 
rencontre de trois grandes traditions : hellénistique, iranienne, musul- 
mane ; disons plutét : ot les deux grandes traditions « humanistes » 
de la Gréce et de I’Iran, et leur teneur 4 la fois spéculative et expéri- 
mentale, furent tant6t confrontées aux notions proprement musulmanes, 
et tantét imprégnées par elles. 

Nous terminerons en situant rapidement deux perspectives qui 
éclairent ce que nous pouvons appeler l’attitude humaniste d’Ibn Sina : 
la valeur et l’étendue du savoir humain ; — la place reconnue aux données 
religieuses. 

La confiance accordée par Ibn Sina aux possibilités du savoir humain 
est immense. Non point que l’homme soit pour lui le sommet triomphant 
d’une évolution progressive ; mais au contraire : si l’intellect humain 
est comme la derniére vague émanée de |’échelle descendante des esprits 
purs, il n’en appartient pas moins a ces derniers par sa nature intrinséque. 
Il peut dés lors, par la double purification morale et intellectuelle, retour- 
ner au monde des Intelligibles d’ot il est venu, et participer 4 leur con- 
naissance intuitive de l’universel, qui est en somme pour Avicenne le 
mode de connaissance angélique. Ce mode, celui-la méme des Subs- 
tances séparées, est donc accessible 4 l’homme, — dés cette terre pour 
les esprits humains les plus doués. Ce n’est pas le mode de la connaissance 
divine, — 1l’Etre nécessaire connait en créant et par sa création, par le 
flux qui émane nécessairement de Lui ?’, — mais il en est le reflet direct. 

Avant d’entrer en cette « cité des Anges », le Royaume de la malakit, 
dira la tradition ésotérique musulmane, l’homme s’exerce a |’actualisation 
de son intellect patient par la connaissance expérimentale scientifique 


26. Cf. A.-M. Gorcnon, introduction & la traduction frangaise des Ishdrdt, 
sous le titre Livre des directives et remarques, 6d. Vrin, Paris, 1951, pp. 57-67, passim. 
27. « Dieu ne connaft toutes choses en Lui-méme que dans la mesure oi il est 
le principe de l’étre des choses », Najdt, p. 274. Et c’est parce que Dieu, selon 
A , ne crée pas toutes choses directement ex nihilo sui et subjecti, mais par 
une émanation nécessaire, que la connaissance divine des singuliers (thése cora- 
nique) souléve en avicennisme de notables difficultés (Cf. Pensée rel. d’ Avicenne, 
. 71-83). — Ajoutons que la Providence (‘indya) devient alors « la connaissance 
ivine) de l’ordre du bien selon le mode le meilleur dans la ligne de 1’étre possible » 
Najat, p. 284), connaissance nécessaire, nécessairement suivie par |’émanation 
u flux créateur (fayd). 
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du monde sensible ; bien plus, cette connaissance expérimentale restera 
concomitante a4 la gnose angélique : elle en sera |’excitant et l’adjuvant. 
Et ainsi s’harmonisent 4 sa philosophie les recherches de médecine, de 
chimie, d’astronomie auxquelles Avicenne s’adonna dés sa jeunesse, 
et qu'il continuait de perfectionner peu d’années avant sa mort, au 
service de ‘Ala’ al-Dawla. I] s’agit, ici comme 14, dans les recherches 
« scientifiques » comme dans les dévoilements gnostiques, de saisies 4 
base expérimentale d’un universel-concret de facture platonicienne. Les 
cadres aristotéliciens de la physique et de la métaphysique ne sont plus 
guére alors qu’un intermédiaire vers la saisie directe des « puissances 
effusantes ». 

N’oublions pas, par ailleurs, que le cosmos avicennien, s'il affirme la 
contingence essentielle de tout ce qui n’est pas l’Etre nécessaire, ne laisse 
aucune place a la contingence existentielle. L’émanation du monde, vou- 
lue par Dieu, est une émanation nécessaire. Les causes secondes sont toutes 
des causes déterminées, il n’y a pas de futur contingent. Comme le dit 
un texte de la Najdt : « si quelque homme pouvait savoir tous les événe- 
ments et phénoménes, de la terre comme du ciel, et leur nature, il saurait 
avec certitude comment arrivera tout ce qui arrivera dans l'avenir ** », 
Certes, cette prévision parfaite est impossible a l’esprit humain, car elle 
supposerait la connaissance de la double série des causes, et célestes et 
terrestres ; et Ibn Sind, comme déja Farabi, met en garde contre les 
affirmations et les fables des astrologues, qui batissent leurs prévisions 
a partir de prémisses tirées uniquement des Corps célestes. Cette impossi- 
bilité cependant trouve son explication dans les limites de fait bien plutét 
que dans la nature intrinséque de l’esprit humain. Un champ d’investi- 
gation comme indéfini est ouvert aux recherches du sage, découvertes 
de lois physiques, saisies gnostiques supérieures, les unes et les autres 
ne cessant de l’introduire toujours plus profondément dans l’harmonie 
universelle et nécessaire de l’ordre des choses, jusqu’a ce que |’illumina- 
tion de |’Intellect du Tout dévoile 4 ses yeux le « monde du mystére ». 


La révélation prophétique, l’enseignement religieux des prophétes 
prendront alors pour le sage une nouvelle et décisive portée. I] ne s’agit 
point pour Avicenne de dissocier religion et savoir humaniste ; il ne s’agit 
pas non plus des « deux vérités » — ou de la double vérité — chacune 
autonome sur son plan propre, que professera l’averroisme latin. Il s’agit 
d’une intégration des valeurs religieuses et du mode prophétique de 
connaissance dans cette harmonie universelle qui découle de 1I’Etre 
premier. 

Le prophéte a par nature la perfection psychologique et psychique 
que les sages et les saints acquiérent par ascése et exercices spirituels. 
Son intellectct est « intellect saint » (quds¢), alors que l’intellect du sage 


28. Najdt, p. 302, in fine. 
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ou gnostique ne le deviendra qu’au sommet de I’initiation. I] sera donc 
en contact direct avec I’Intelligence angélique, c’est-a-dire les Intellects 
séparés, et en recevra la révélation qui est effusion de lumiére ®*. 

C’est par le puissant équilibre psycho-somatique qui est leur que les 
prophétes sont aptes a recevoir l’inspiration divine. Au contraire des 
sages et des saints, ils n’acquiérent pas cet équilibre ; il ne leur est pas 
non plus gratuitement donné par Dieu, comme I’enseignera I’Islam officiel. 
Ils le regoivent du flux créateur nécessairement effusé par l’Etre premier, 
en raison méme de la place qui leur revient dans |’émanation universelle, 
émanation qui ne peut pas ne pas étre. La prophétie, source des religions 
révélées, prend ainsi sa place dans les absolues déterminations existen- 
tielles du monisme de |’étre. 

Le sage et le saint pourront donc acquérir une clarté et lucidité d’in- 
telligence égale a celle des prophétes. De méme, dans la mesure oi: ils 
perfectionnent leur force psychique, ils pourront acquérir un pouvoir 
supra-normal sur la matiére extérieure. Et telle est l’explication toute 
naturelle, située dans l’universel déterminisme de l’existence, qu’Ibn 
Sina propose des kardmdt ou « prodiges » des saints et initiés. Or, c’est 
une explication semblable qu’il donne des mu‘jizét ou miracles prophé- 
tiques ®, avec, 14 encore, cette nuance : les prophétes ont par nature 
ce que les sages et initiés acquiérent ; et ainsi leurs « miracles » accom- 
pagnés du tahaddy, le « défi » d’en accomplir de semblables, sont bien 
la preuve de leur « mission », comme le veut l’enseignement de 1’Islam. 

Mais ils ont, vraiment en propre cette fois, une troisiéme qualité * : 
la perfection de la vertu imaginative, qui permettra au prophéte de voir 
et d’entendre la puissance effusante sous la forme traditionnelle de 
l’ange **. C’est elle qui le mettra en rapport direct non seulement avec 
les Intelligences séparées, mais avec les Ames célestes. I] recevra alors 
de ces derniéres l’inspiration des allégories et symboles qui seuls mettent 
a la portée de tous les vérités supérieures : et ainsi seront formulés les 
« dogmes » religieux. C’est enfin l’harmonie vécue des Ames et des Corps 
célestes qui révélera au prophéte les prescriptions positives concernant 
les actes culturels et les lois juridiques. L’intellect du sage peut s’élever 
au méme degré d’illumination que I’intellect du prophéte ; mais seul 
ce dernier, grace 4 la perfection de sa vertu imaginative, peut étre le 
législateur politico-religieux de la cité des hommes. 

Certes, dans le miroir purifié de son Ame, le sage, l’initié, habitué 4 
orienter son intellect pour recevoir ]’illumination des Substances séparées, 
s’avancera jusqu’a la compréhension intime des fondements non seule- 


29. C’est ainsi que Muhammad, prophéte de l’Islam, fut en rapport avec 
l’ « Esprit fidéle » (Jibril, selon la tradition), qui est de 1’ « ordre des substances 

irituelles immuables », et avec Il’ « Esprit de Sainteté », qui est de l’ordre des 

hérubins (Tis‘ rasd’il, p. 114). 

30. Cf. Tis* rasd@’il, p. 114, et Ishrdt, p. 220. . 

31. Sur ces trois qualités (sifdt) prophétiques, cf. Shifé’, De An. (trad. latine, 
Venise, 1508), IV, 4, f. 20 r. b. (lithographie arabe de Téhéran, I, 343-45). 

32. Shtfd’ (lithographie arabe), II, 642 ; (trad. latine) Met., X, I, f. 107, v. D.; 
Najat, p. 299; Ishardt, pp. 217-18. 
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ment spéculatifs, mais pratiques de la Loi religieuse. Mais il restera 
toujours tributaire du prophéte quant au contenu et au détail de chaque 
acte cultuel. Il leur donnera sans doute une tout autre portée que ne le 
pourrait faire le peuple des croyants ; l’éclair gnostique qui lui rendait 
accessibles les fondements de la Loi par dela les symboles et allégories, 
lui livrera la portée ésotérique des prescriptions positives **. Mais rien 
ne nous permet de penser qu’Ibn Sina ait entendu dispenser globabement 
le sage ou le saint des obligations imposées a tous. I] semble au contraire 
que l’initié doive continuer de s’y soumettre, quand bien méme son 
intellect réfléte comme un miroir transparent les lumiéres de la Source 
divine. Il a reconnu, par sa raison, le bien fondé et la supériorité de la 
religion 4 laquelle il adhére, il doit donc, pour le bien de tous et le sien 
propre, se comporter en croyant sincére. N’est-ce point l’exemple qu’Ibn 
Sina lui-méme donna au moment de sa mort ? — Une seule exception : 
il peut arriver « parfois » que le gnostique, totalement pris par la Vérité 
supréme en vienne a oublier toute chose de ce monde, jusqu’a perdre 
conscience de l’obligation (taklif) imposée par la Loi. S’il en est vrai- 
ment ainsi, mais alors seulement, la Loi cesse, 4 ce moment précis, de 
s’appliquer *. 


V. L’AVICENNISME EN SITUATION HISTORIQUE 


Il n’y a donc pas chez Avicenne une méfiance ou une minimisation 
de la Loi religieuse, — mais une intégration de cette derniére dans une 
vision émanatiste et moniste du monde. C’est une autre question de savoir 
dans quelle mesure étaient acceptables par l’Islam traditionnel le monisme 
émanatiste et surtout le déterminisme existentiel d’Ibn Sina, — sa néga- 
tion de la réalité de la résurrection des corps (sans parler de la connais- 
sance divine du singulier comme tel), — son interprétation gnostique 
des dogmes religieux, — sa notion de Dieu enfin, supréme Connaissance 
et supréme Amour, mais Cause émanatrice nécessaire du contingent. 
C’est la nature méme de la religion, et des rapports de Dieu et du monde 
qui est ici en jeu. Mais nous ne devons pas oublier que la question posée 
par la pensée avicennienne se situa d’abord dans un climat spécifique- 
ment islamique. Un siécle plus tard, Abi Hamid al-Ghazzali s’efforcera 
d’y répondre. 

Avant Ghazzali d’ailleurs, la « réaction » ash‘arite, commencée au 
Ive siécle de l’hégire, entrainera I’Islam sunnite officiel dans une ligne 
d’opposition 4 Ibn Sina. Et l’opposition ne s’est pas démentie jusqu’a 
nos jours *5, Mais d’autres courants acceptérent délibérément cet Islam 


33. Voir par exemple, la Risdla fi méhiyyat al-saldt (Sur la nature de la priére), 
éd. Mehren, Traités Mystiques, III (Leyde, 1894). 
34. Ishérdt, pp. 206-207. 
5. Voir les remarques caractéristiques de M. Muhammad Y. Mais, « Avicenne 


et l’Azhar », dans le numéro de la Revue du Caire consacré au Millénaire d’Avicenne, 
Juin 1951, pp. 140-65. 
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teinté d’ésotérisme. On en retrouve une influence indéniable sur le siifisme 
postérieur de I’ « unicité de l’Etre ». Il reste que c’est en Islam shf‘ite 
(iranien) qu’une ligne authentiqueemnt avicennienne s’est maintenue. 
On sait la défense d’Ibn Sind entreprise par Nasir al-Din al-Tisi contre 
les attaques des « théologiens » sunnites, et son célébre commentaire 
des Ishérét. Sans doute Suhrawardi, le « Maitre de 1l’Ishrdq », traita-t-il 
Ibn Sina avec sévérité, — pour de tout autres raisons que les docteurs 
sunnites. Suhrawardf reprochera 4 son devancier de n’avoir pas su con- 
duire la « Sagesse orientale » jusqu’a ses sources les plus authentiques ; 
et de ce point de vue, nous estimons trés suggestives les remarques de 
M. Corbin sur certaines réconciliations de fait entre ligne avicennienne 
et ligne suhrawardienne dans |’Iran contemporain **. Tout au plus 
ajouterions-nous qu’apparait chez le Maitre de |’Ishrdq une soif identi- 
ficatrice qui suggére une expérience d’un autre ordre que |’illumination 
spéculaire ot culmine la gnose philosophique d’Ibn Sina. — Faut-il 
rappeler enfin l’influence exercée sur le moyen Age occidental par les 
traductions latines du Shifd’ ? Ou plus exactement la triple ligne d’in- 
fluence qui aboutit 4 un possible courant avicenniste pur, — au courant 
augustino-avicennisant, —- et enfin 4 cet appoint que put apporter ab 
extrinseco & la synthése thomiste l’outillage technique élaboré par le 
Shifa’ ? 


* 
* * 


La grande entreprise des traductions venues du grec, et les engoue- 
ments qu’elles suscitérent, risquaient d’incliner la culture des pays musul- 
mans vers une « libre pensée » nourrie de valeurs « étrangéres », ou, si 
l’on préfére, vers un humanisme de seconde main. Le kalém mu‘tazilite 
s’efforga sans doute d’apporter une réponse sur le plan méme de I’Islam, 
et durant la bréve époque de son triomphe officiel il forma, quant 4 lui, 
quelques authentiques figures d’*humanistes. Jahiz en est peut-étre le 
meilleur représentant. Mais la problématique mu‘tazilite, et sa revendi- 
cation de la raison critére de la Loi, se formulaient trop directement en 
fonction de valeurs musulmanes comme valeurs de foi, pour ne pas poser 
aux « pieux anciens » et traditionnistes une question d’ordre d’abord 
théologique ; et ce fut la réaction, rigoriste et violente, du temps de 
Wathiq et de Mutawakkil, qui devait écarter pour des siécles le mu‘ta- 
zilisme de l’orthodoxie sunnite. 

Ce reste 4 la gloire des grands faldsifa orientaux d’avoir su opérer une 
synthése, qui, profondément nourrie de pensée hellénistique, n’en sut 
pas moins se ravitailler 4 d’authentiques sources iraniennes, cependant 
qu'elle acceptait, en sa problématique méme, l'information de valeurs 
musulmanes. Ceux qui la combattirent en subirent l’influence ; 4 travers 
les manuels de kaldm postérieurs, tels ceux de Fakhr al-Din al-R4zi 
ou de Jurjanf, 4 travers surtout Ibn Khaldfn, on peut dire que certaines 


36. Avicenne et le Récit visionnaire, I, p. 6. 
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notions musulmanes s’imprégneront de valeurs venues de la falsafa. 
Les avancées philosophiques les plus marquantes se trouvent chez 
Farabi ; mais c’est bien Ibn Sin4 qui nous a laissé le plus éclatant monu- 
ment de cet humanisme du Iv® siécle de l’hégire, que l’on peut appeler 
irano-arabe et a références musulmanes. I] nous est comme la 
garantie que l’Empire ‘abbaside et ses émirats orientaux surent pro- 
mouvoir une culture de l’esprit originale. Sans doute l’explication donnée 
du prophétisme et des religions ne situait pas l’entreprise a l’intérieur 
des valeurs de foi. I] est impossible de comprendre vraiment Avicenne 
sans référence a l’Islam ; mais nous ne saurions parler, 4 son sujet, d’huma- 
nisme musulman au sens strict. Un siécle plus tard, la question sera 
ouverte avec éclat lors de l’attaque de Ghazzali contre les « philosophes », 
— en attendant, a l’ouest des pays d’Islam, la réplique d’Ibn Rushd. 
Ce dernier agira peu sur la pensée musulmane. Toute son influence 
jouera en Occident latin, ot sera ainsi transporté, compte tenu des cli- 
mats religieux et culturels divers, le débat inauguré au temps des ‘Abba- 
sides. — Avicenne, lui, restera l'une des gloires de la culture en pays 
d’Islam ; et, au dela, l’une des gloires de la culture universelle. Sa vision 
moniste et déterministe du monde, son gnosticisme illuminatif, conduisant 
les « initiés » vers |’Orient des lumiéres, connaftront un large destin dans 
la culture iranienne. Ils poseront par ailleurs aux « hommes de religion » 
une question 4 laquelle Ghazzali entendra répondre ; et que reprendra 
a son compte, par dela les siécles, les cultures et les climats religieux, 
ce grand 4ge d’humanisme chrétien que fut le x1u® siécle occidental. 
La réponse sera culturellement assez décisive pour que l’avicennisme 
— sauf en quelques courants de pensée iranienne — ne soit plus une 
actuelle et intériorisée attitude de l’esprit. Mais l’apport d’Avicenne 
ne cesse de solliciter les historiens de la pensée et de la culture. L’Orient 
arabe, iranien, turc, et l’Occident se rencontrent pour reconnaitre et 
célébrer leur dette 4 son égard. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
by 


Loren C. MAcKINNEY *. 


I 


classes : (1) craftsmen, (2) master physicians, and (3) laymen who 
studied medicine as a part of their general education. These three 
categories also represent three types of medical education which prevailed 
during the Middle Ages, in part as a heritage from the ancient world : 
viz. (1) the education of simple craftsmen by practical experience ; 
(2) the education of the higher type of physician by formal instruction 
in theoretical medicine plus practical experience ; and (3) the study 
by cultured laymen of theoretical medicine along with the liberal arts. 
During the pre-medieval centuries from Augustus to Constantine, 
most medical men in the Roman Empire seem to have belonged to the 
first category}. They were craftsmen of the manual-labor class ; sons 
of ordinary practitioners following the family tradition of healing ; 
or apprentices in a collective association ; or ambitious freedmen, perhaps 
Greeks, the medical “ murderers”, whom Pliny the Elder hated so 
cordially *; or the valetudinarii in military hospitals; or even slave 
trainees on the medical staff of a villa infirmary. In any case, most 
practitioners were men of little or no formal education, trained almost 
entirely by experience. Such were the centuwm discipuli who accompa- 
nied the physician of the poet Martial ® ; also the physicians of the second 


I’ Aristotle’s Politics (111, 11) medical men were divided into three 


* Article commandé par le Prof. G. Wiet, Directeur du Vol. III. 


For the reference to Aristotle and for other items on this period we are 
indebted to I. B. Drasxrn, ‘ On Medical Education in Greece and Rome”, in 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XV (1944), 333-351. See also Theodore Puscu- 
MANN, A History of Medical Education (london, 

2. Puintus Secunpus, Naturalis Historia, Xx1x, 8. Edited by C. Mayhoff, 6 vol. 
urs 1897-1906), IV, 373 ff. 

MarrTIaLis, E oo v, 9. Edited and translated by Walter Ker, 2 vol. 
(London, 1925-1927), I 
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century whom Galen considered illiterate or worse. To be sure, Galen’s 
opinion was prejudiced by his ideal of the physician-philosopher ¢, 
A more objective attitude, more representative of public opinion is found 
in the advice of Archibios concerning the training of young surgeons in 
the first century. “Since life is short and the art long, as Hippocrates 
says”, Archibios thought that they should concentrate, “‘ from the very 
beginning on the more necessary things”, such as types of dressings, 
use of sponges, etc. They should leave to scholars the “ extraneous 
problems” such as “ What is surgery ?”; “Is it better than diete- 
tics ?”’ etc. ‘“‘ These questions are not pressing 5.” 

Although our second category, ‘‘ master physicians ”’, constituted a 
minority of the profession in the Roman Empire, their importance should 
not be underestimated. They were “ Masters of the Art ’’, men trained 
in both theory and practice. Among them were the “ Masters of the 
Craft ”, heads of the associations of apprentices who received a modicum 
of instruction in medical theory with a maximum of practical experience. 
This type of education approximates in some measure that of modern 
medical schools, with their combination of book learning, observation 
and apprenticeship as internes. However, according to Galen, the 
most advanced medical school of his day, at Alexandria, provided only 
limited opportunities for observation and practice*. Most practical 
training came after formal schooling, in service as an assistant of a prac- 
ticing physician. 

Medical theory was taught, as in all ages, by lecture. Granted that 
students of the better sort were literate, education by reading was diffi- 
cult. Manuscript books were so limited, and libraries. so difficult of 
access that most book learning was transmitted by the professor’s reading 
of a text and commenting thereon. This method of teaching became 
more necessary during the later centuries when the rising tide of internal 
disorder and barbarian invasion reduced available stores of books. 

From the modern point of view Aristotle’s third category, the lay- 
man’s study of medicine, is interestingly unique. It is also the most 
important of the three so far as the Middle Ages is concerned. Troughout 
the centuries of Rome’s greatness and decline, cultured laymen studied 
medicine as a non-professional subject connected with the liberal arts 
curriculum. This curious subordination of medicine to general education 
is reflected in the handbooks written and read by learned Romans. 
Late in the first century B.C., Varro included medicine among the nine 
liberal arts described in his De Disciplinis’?. About a half-century 


yohe the beginning of GaLenus, De Libris Propriis, in Opera Omnia, 
edited by G. Kiihn, XIX, 9. Also see Lynn THORNDIKE’S references to Galen’s low 


opinion of Roman physicians, in A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 
6 vol. (New York, oe ), a), 1. "123 ff. 
5: Excerpts ro tg nay Drabkin’s translation, op. cit., 335- 


n° o =~ we Anatomicis Administrationibus, 1, 2, in Opera Omnia, ed. Kiihn, 
1 

The De Disciplinis, which is not extant ,treated of grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
guiausiey, arithmetic, astrology, music, medicine and architecture 
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later (30 A.D.), another writer, Celsus, included medicine in his survey 
of the principal fields of practical knowledge. Incidentally the De 
Medicina, the only surviving portion of his encyclopedic Artes, is by 
far the best handbook on the subject from Roman times®. A generation 
after Celsus, Pliny the Elder, presented a very different survey of medi- 
cine, in his unscientifically popular compilation entitled Naturalis His- 
toria. His medical data, unlike Celsus’s, were chiefly pharmaceutical 
and were scattered among the sections of the books concerned with herbs, 
trees, animals, and stones*. Pliny’s mass of fact and fancy was used 
widely during the Middle Ages, often to the exclusion of better hand- 
books. 

Apart from such factors, and minor variations in treatment, the com- 
pilations read by intelligent Romans presented medicine as one of the 
worthwhile general fields of knowledge. Roman educational institutions 
followed the same trend; medicine was taught as a non-professional 
subject, closely integrated with, and often subordinated to, the liberal 
arts. Evidence thereof will be presented in our survey of late Roman 
medical education in Gaul. This combination may be taken as an indi- 
cation both of the breadth of lay education, and of the superficiality 
of medical science. Obviously the medical data presented by Pliny 
would not tax the mental powers of an educated layman. On the other 
hand, Celsus’ De Medicina indicates the thoroughness with which a 
layman could master the theoretical aspects of the Graeco-Roman 
system of medicine. Further evidence of this ideal is found in the wri- 
tings of Athenaeus and Aulus Gellius. In the first century A.D., Athe- 
naeus wrote that, “ It is desireable for all men from the time of their 
youth to study medicine along with their other studies ”’. A century 
later, Aulus Gellius thought that it was 
“ shameful, not only for a physician, but for all cultivated and liberally educated 
men, not to know even such facts pertaining to the knowledge of our bodies as 
are not deep and recondite, but which nature for the purpose of maintaining our 
health has allowed to be evident and obvious. Therefore I devoted such spare 
time as I had to dipping into those books on the art of medicine which I thought 
were suited to instruct me ™. ” 


Of our three categories of medical men, the laymen such as Aulus 
Gellius, Pliny and Celsus contribute the most important evidence con- 
cerning ediication. In numbers they were doubtless the least of the 
three, and probably they rendered the least medical service. On the 
other hand, they exerted the most lasting influence on the medical edu- 
cation of the Middle Ages. The idea that a liberally educated man 


8. The Artes treated of rhetoric, philosophy, law, mili science, iculture 
and medicine. The De Medicina, edited by Pritz Marx, ch Corpus Radiconte 
Latinorum (Leipzig, 1915) ; also other editions. 

9. PLintus Secunpbus, Naturalis Historia, passim. 

10. Excerpt taken from Drabkin’s translation, op. cil., p. 343. 

11. Noctes Aiticae, xvi, 10, 1.8. Edited and incited be fehn Rolfe, 3 vol. 


(London, 1927-1928), III, 332 ff. 
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should know something about medicine became one of the basic principles 
of medieval clerical education. 


There is neither a sudden nor complete break between Roman and 
medieval civilization, nor between Roman and medieval medical edu- 
cation. The fourth century, which began with Diocletian’s revival of 
Roman imperialism and ended with Christianity triumphant, saw no 
changes sufficiently important to permit us to consider that era as the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. Medical education was not yet Christiani- 
zed nor barbarized. This is most evident in the older and more comple- 
tely Romanized provinces of the West, such as southern Gaul. Here 
medical practice and education continued their close association with 
the liberal arts. At Bordeaux medicine was an integral part of the curri- 
culum of the famous school of which Ausonius (d. 397) was justly proud 8, 
In verses dedicated to his fellow professors already deceased he made no 
distinction among “‘ worthy teachers (doctores) whether it were history, 
or poetry, or eloquence... or medicine or Plato’s system (of philosophy) '.” 
Ausonius’s Italian contemporary, Symmachus, specifically mentioned a 
“ professor of medicine ’’, at Bordeaux, Dusarius by name, who rightly 
held high rank among professores of the Art #4. At Bordeaux and else- 
where during the fourth century, teachers of the liberal arts, including 
medicine, were called either professores or doctores ; seldom was the 
medieval title magistri used. 

At first glance certain passages from the section of the Theodosian 
Code De Medicis et Professoribus seem to contradict our inclusion of 
teachers of medicine with teachers of the liberal arts *. Laws granting 
privileges to professional men and their families mention physicians 
(medici and archiairi) as distinct from teachers (doctores, magisiri, 
preceptores and professores) of the liberal arts (litterarum studiorum, 
liberalium artium, liberalium litterarum) *. Obviously the term medici 


12. Among the secondary accounts concerning education in Gaul during this 

iod, are f ing, none of which contain details concerning the education 
of physicians. Theodore HaarnorFrF, Schools of Gaul : a Study of Pagan and Christian 
Education in the last Century of the Western Empire (Oxford, 1920) ; Percival Coxe, 
Later Roman Education in Ausonius, Capella and the Theodosian Code (New York, 
1909), and Histoire Littévaive de la France, 38 vol. (Paris, 1865 ff.), II, 49 ff. 

13. The Sera is from the last of the Commemoratio professorum Burdigalen- 
sium : “‘ Valete, doctores probi, historia si quos vel poeticus stilus forumve fecit 
nobiles, medicae vel artis dogma vel Platonicum dedit perennii gloriae ”. Ausonius, 
Opera. Edited and translated by H. G. E. White, 2 vol. (London, 1919), I, 138. 

14. In two letters, Symmachus recommended Dusarius as follows : ‘‘ Dusarius 
medicinae professor... rerum suarum Aquitaniacam nonulla praemisit ” ; “‘ Dusa- 
rius clarissimus vir qui inter professores medendi summatem vire obtinet locum ”. 
bey ep. IX, 43 ; lI, 37; edited by O. Seeck, Monumenta Germaniae 

tstorica, Auctores A ntiquissims (Berlin, 1877 ff.), VI, part 1, 82, 249. 

15. Theodosiani Libri XVI cum Constitutiomibus Sirmondianis... Edited by 
Theodore Mommsen and Pau] Meyer, 2 vol. — 7905). There is an excellent 
annotated translation by Clyde PHarr, The Theodosian Code and Novels and the 
Sirmondian Constitutions (Princeton, 1952). 

16. Book XIII, section 3 of the Code is entitled ‘‘ De Medicis et Professoribus ”’. 
It contains 19 decrees, the earliest een prs Se pon Sana. Most 
of them have to do with the exempting of ict or archiatri, and professores, 
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refers to physicians, and probably to professional medical practitioners ; 
certainly, not to teachers of medicine. Archiairi refers to the top phy- 
sicians in the hierarchy of public medical service. Since medical theory 
was taught in the schools of rhetoric along with the liberal arts, it is 
our contention that teachers of medicine were included among the ro- 
fessores, doctores, magisiri and preceptores. In the liberal arts schools 
of their day, Ausonius and Symmachus mentioned professores medici- 
nae™’. They must have been eligible for the privileges mentioned in 
the Code, and as professores rather than as medict. 

From the available evidence concerning fourth-century Gaul we 
draw the following tentative picture of medical education in the West. 
Basic training in medical theory began in the liberal arts curriculum of 
the grammar schools, and was continued on a more intensive scale in 
the schools of rhetoric. Doubtless, practical medical experience came 
thereafter as a sort of apprenticeship under a private practitioner (medi- 
cus) or a public physician (archiater). This aspect of medical education 
is reflected in the provision of the Theodosian Code, by Constantine 
in 333, to the effect that ‘‘ physicians, grammarians and other professors 
of literature ’’ were exempted from certain public duties “so that they 
may more easily train many persons in liberal studies and in the aforesaid 
arts (medicine and grammar ?) ¥ ”’. 

Two aspects of this educational system are noteworthy ; theoretical 
medicine was taught in the liberal arts curriculum, and advanced medi- 
cal training, both theoretical and practical, was given informally without 
benefit of organized institutions such as schools of medicine. To be 
sure, in the Eastern Mediterranean Alexandria boasted a center for medi- 
cal training that might justify the term school *. But there is no evi- 
dence of such institutions in the West. The schola medicorum mentioned 
on an inscription of this period from the Appian Way, seems to have 
been a reference to the archiatri of Rome acting as an official group for 
certain administrative purposes *®. The Theodosian Code provided for 


je certain public burdens. For example, decree no. 1 : “‘ Medicos, ticos 
fessores alios litterarum immunes esse.. ” Decree no. 3, ad “ad 
pH a wa ” confirms earlier exemptions in favor of “ medicos et professores litte- 
rarum, uxores etiam et filios eorum...”’ and appends the explanation “ ...quo 
facilius liberalibus studiis et memoratis artibus (i.e., medicine, etc.) multos 
instituant ’’. Decree no. 16 concerns ‘‘ grammaticos, oratores, atque philosophiae 
| cme nec non etiam medicos ’’. No. 17 concerns “‘ artium liberalium pro- 
ac praecipue medicis ’’. Nos. 9 and 13 concern archiatri, with a reference 
to their functions in the selection of new members of their organization. No. 10 
provides exemptions for ‘‘ medicis et magistris urbis Romae "’ ; no. 14, for “ archia- 
tris sacri palatii, salutaris ac necessariae artis professoribus ’’. 
- See above, notes 13 and 14. 
18. See above, ao for the text of the decree ; viz., no. 
19. Although Ammianus Marcellinus, commended Alexandria hight bao poo ond center 
for medical training ,he made no actual mention of a school : “ 
ad commendandam artis (medicinae) auctoritatem Alexandriae si se Seaeane eru- 
. Marcellinus, Res Gestae, xx11, 16. 18. Edited and translated 
by John Rolfe, 3 vol. (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1935-1939), II, 306. 
20. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (Berlin, 1862 ff.), VI, part 5, p. 80. See 
above, note 16, for decrees nos 9 and 13 of the Theodosian Code concerning the 
archiatri at Rome and their group organization. Decree no. 8 refers to a group 
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their meeting as a consortium to replace deceased archiairt. Nowhere 
is there evidence of any formalized educational activity on their part. 

Of all centers in the West during the fourth century, Bordeaux would 
seem to be one of the most promising for a medical school. Here were 
eminent physicians, even a woman who antedates by centuries Salerno’s 
legendary “ Trotula’’. Although Ausonius’s Aunt Aemilia is more 
definitely authenticated by historical evidence than Trotula, she is 
not so famous. All that is known of Aemilia’s medical career is Auso- 
nius’s verse to the effect that the woman-hating old maid was, “ like 
a man, experienced in the arts of medicine™*’’. Only an uninhibited 
imagination could find in this quotation a fourth-century Trotula, atten- 
ding a medical school at Bordeaux, establishing a gynecological clinic, 
lecturing on obstetrics, and writing concerning diseases of women. 
There is more detailed evidence concerning masculine physicians at 
Bordeaux, both writers and professors of medicine ; but no medical 
school 8, Ausonius and his contemporaries mentioned chairs of gram- 
mar and of rhetoric, also scholae and groups of students of these subjects, 
but not of medicine. 

As in Bordeaux, so also in Rome, and elsewhere in the West, there 
were teachers of medicine but the search for schools of medicine is fruit- 
less #8, Nor is Puschman’s hypothesis concerning hospitals as important 


of archiatri as a consortio. The schola mentioned in the inscription may have been 
a body of this sort. On the other hand, in the sixth century Cassiodorus mentioned 
scholas magistrum in a letter concerning physicians in Italy. See below, note 26. 

21. Ausonius, op. cit., Parent. 6; vol. I, 66. The passage reads as follows : 
“‘... More virum medicis artibus experiens”’. Obvious this contributes nothing 
to our knowledge of the education of women physicians. 

22. See above, notes 12-14, for Ausonius’ and Symmachus’ references to the 
school and professors at Bordeaux. Ausonius (op. cit., I, 2, 42, 60) referred to his 
father’s medical skill in the following terms : “ studuit medicinae ”, “ non ultimus 
arte medendi’’ and “‘ ratione medendi’’. Even though Ausonius used the term 
studuit, he seems not to be referring to his father’s medical education, but rather 
to his practice of medicine. Other physicians were ridiculed + we wrens £ op. cit., 
II, 156-159, 202. Another of the physicians of Bordeaux was ‘‘ Professor Dusarius ”’ 
concerning whom Symmachus wrote (see above, note 14). The elder Ausonius and 
two other eminent medical men of Aquitania were cited by a contemporary, 
Marcellus Empiricus, himself a native of Bordeaux. In the introduction to his 
De Medicamentis, he paid tribute not only to medical writers of ancient times, 
but to “ ... illustres honoribus viri, cives ac maiores nostri, Siburius, Eutropius 
atque Ausonius...”’ Marcellus Empiricus, De Medicamentis, preface. Edited by 
Maximilian Niederman, in Corpus Medicorum Latinorum (Berlin, 1916), V, 3. 

23. In The Life and Times of St. Ambrose (Oxford, 1935 ; I, 19) ; F. H. DUDDEN 
makes the observation that ‘‘ Ambrose eet to have known something of medi- 
cine, though he emphasizes the fact that he is only an amateur, and not a profes- 
sional physician ’’. It seems obvious, from Ambrose’s reference to himself as one 
ot those who are indocti yet capable of understanding something of anatomy 
(Heraemeron, vt, ch. 9, section 70; in PL, vol. 14, 286), that fourth-century Italy 
followed the normal western trend of educating learned gentlemen in medicine 
by way of the liberal arts, and not in medical schools. Nevertheless, Ambrose 
manifested a surprising grasp, for an amateur, of various aspects of medicine. 
Passages in his works (as cited by Dudden) adequately indicate this point. One 

assage is of interest in that it concerns the apprentices of professional physicians. 

‘o these men of empirical training was left the care of lower-class patients. Ambrose 
referred to them as medicorum pueri and ministri, with the conclusion : ‘ Dives 
magistrum adhibeat, pauper ministrum”. Enarratio in Psalmum 36, Praef. 3 
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centers for medical training convincing **. Even in the East, where 
hospitals were more numerous during these early centuries, and also 
in the West throughout the Middle Ages, hospitals were hospices 
(xenodochia) dedicated to the care rather than the cure of the sick. 
In the West, active medical service in hospitals was conspicuous for 
its absence **. It is obvious that early xenodochia and hospitia were 
not teaching hospitals, and whatever medical training resulted was 
individual, informal, inorganized, and strictly practical. 

All in all, medical education in the fourth century Roman Empire 
can be summarized in the three Aristotelian categories which were applied 
to classical medical education. (1) Practical training in the craft was 
by informal apprenticeship to practicing physicians. (2) Specialized 
training, both theoretical and practical, was obtained under professors 
of medicine in certain of the more advanced schools of rhetoric and/or 


(PL, vol. 14, 1013). The comes be medical apprentices is indicated more definitel 
in a letter of Symmachus to an Italian physician whose reputation for both morals 
and medicine (morum et medicinae fama) led Symmachus to send young men to 
him for medical instruction. The pertinent passages read as follows : “... The 
fact that application is made to you as a preceptor (praeceptor) by those whom 
I have sent for instruction in the art of medicine wil] give you unusual of 
my judgement. Therefore y me with a pledge of mutual good will accept 
for instruction in medicine those whom I am committing to your faith and honor 
the agency of Euscius ”’. The Latin text, Ad Dionysium, is as follows : 
“ .. Dabit autem tibi iudicii mei non mediocre documentum quod his, quos eru- 
diendos missimus arte medicinae, praeceptor adhiberis. Repende igitur mihi 
pignus mutuos voluntatis et suscipe in disciplinam medendi quos et fidei tuae 
et honestati Euscio tradente comittimus ’’. Symmachus, ep. Ix, 4, edition by 
O. Seeck, op. cit., VI, part 1. Our translation of the letter is adapted from John 
A. McGgeacuy, Quintus Aurelius Symmachus and the Senatorial Aristocracy of the 
West (Ph. D. thesis, Chicago, 1942), p. 161. It seems likely that Dionysius was a 
fessional physician who trained those entrusted to him as apprentices. The 
that there were several of them and that he had the benefit of Euscius’ agency, 
gives a faint et of a group of students who might be called members of 
a school or guild. The locale may be southern Italy or Sicily, where Euscius is known 
to have travelled (SEEcK, op. cit., VI, part I, p. CcIt). 

24. Theodore PUSCHMANN, ay cit., p. 143 ff. To be sure, Puschmann stresses 
the practical nature of hospital training, but he gives the impression that they 
were teaching hospitals. 

25. It is our contention that modern historians of medicine have perhaps 
inadvertently given their readers the inference that hospitals were centers of 
active medical practice, and therefore of training in medical practice. In the follow- 
ing works, the fundamentally non-medical function of early medieval hospices 
is stressed. Loren MacKinney, Early Medieval Medicine with special reference to 
France and Chartres (Baltimore, 1937), p. 74 ff. An unpublished thesis by E. H. Gis- 
son, Hospices and Hospitals in France in the Middle Ages (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina, 1937) carries the theme throughout the Middle Ages. A very 
thorough and well documented survey of the subject is to be found in Karl 
SupHorF’s “ Aus der Geschichte des Krankenhauswesens im friiheren Mittelalter 
in Morgenland und Abendland”’, Sudhoffs Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, 
XXI (1929), 164-203. In both Sudhoff’s and MacKinney’s treatment of the subject 
(MacKINNEY, op. cit., p. 74 ff), a distinction is made between hospitals (hospices) 
and monastic infirmaries (such as that at St. Gall in the ninth century) where 
there is evidence of specific medical treatment such as pharmacy, purging and 
bleeding. Sudhoff once expressed the opinion that purposeful treatment of disease 
in eral hospitals began late in the Middle Ages with the attempts to cure 
syphilis. SupHorrF, Essays in the History of Medicine, edited by Fielding Garrison, 
with various translators (New York, 1926), p. 255. 
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under archiairi in the still-existing system of state-supported medical 
services. (3) A smattering of basic medical theory was taught in the 
regular liberal arts curriculum. With minor changes and regional 
variations, the classical Roman methods of medical education continued 
throughout the West, though on a much lower level of intelligence. 


II 


Major changes came about during the fifth century. While Roman 
imperial government was disintegrating and falling into the hands of 
Germanic chieftains, medical education was coming under the influence, 
even domination, of Christianity. Christian clerics, usually monasti- 
cally trained, eventually replaced the state-supported professors of medi- 
cine, the municipal physicians, and the archiairi. To be sure, the ancient 
system persisted, especially in Italy and Gaul. In Ostrogothic Italy, 
as Jate as the first quarter of the sixth century, Theodoric’s secretary, 
Cassiodorus, was transmitting to the “ Count of the archiatri ’’ specific 
orders concerning the proper education and control of young physi- 
cians *, During the same century, according to Gregory of Tours’ 
Historia Francorum, Frankish Gaul had archiatri, court physicians, 
specialists in ophthalmology, and practitioners of various types, including 
Jews *. One archiater, Reovalis of Poitiers, had been in Constantinople, 
where he learned how to perform operations on testicles *. Another 
Gallic archiater had received an official communication from Cassio- 
dorus *. Such evidences led Dalton, the eminent authority on Gre- 
gory’s Historia, to the conclusion that “ the study and practice of medi- 
cine was the one province of Gallic knowledge which preserved a scientific 
character ®’’. This he attributed to the Roman “ schools ” of medicine 
which he believed had spread their influence into Gaul and Spain. 
Granting that Gaul had contacts with Italy and also Constantinople 
during this century, we are of the opinion that the roots of the continuing 
classical tradition go deeper; back to the medical men of Ausonius’ 
Bordeaux, or even earlier to Marseilles with its Greek heritage **. Now- 


26. Viz., ‘‘... Habeantur itaque medici pro incolumitate omnium et en 
scholas magistrum vacent libris delectentur antiquis ; nullus justius assidue legit 
quam qui de humana salute tractaverit...’’ Cassioporus, Variae, vi, 19 (PL, 
vol. 69, 700). ; 

27. For numerous pertinent references in Gregory’s works, see O. M. DALTON’s 
translation of Gregory of Tours, Historiae Francorum, entitled The History of the 
Franks by Gregory of Tours, 2 vol. (Oxford, 1927), I (introductory volume), 415 ff ; 
also 9 Dirt, Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age (London, 1926), 
p. 261 f. 

28. Reovalis said that he operated ‘‘sicut quondam apud urbem Constan- 
tinopolitanam medicos agere conspexeram ”’. wy theme. Historiae Fran- 
corum, x, 15 (PL, vol. 71, 546). Reovalis, “‘ archiater Pictaviensis ’’, is mentioned 
also in the Vita Rade 4s, , 14 (MGH, Script. Meroving., Il, 364 ff.). - 

29. Casstoporus, Variae, tv, 41 (PL, vol. 69, 635). 
30 > cit., I, 415. 
31. Histoire Littéraire, I, part 1, 208 ff., 250 f. 
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here, however, was there formal, specialized teaching of medicine. 

In general, medicine and medical education were becoming less classical 
and more clerical. By the end of the sixth century, the ancient system 
of public schools and municipal medical service had given way to church- 
controlled institutions. In the written records of the period lay phy- 
sicians are condemned or ridiculed, in marked contrast to the praise 
lavished on faith healers and clerical practitioners. Apollinaris Sido- 
nius (d. 489), a classical-trained gentleman of southern Gaul, wrote of 
the wearisome visits of physicians who were more likely to kill than 
cure their patients. To an ailing friend he quipped ; “ Socrates (i.e., 
philosophy) is more agreeable than Hippocrates (i.e., medicine) *”’. 
A century later, Gregory of Tours pictured Gallic physicians as either 
low-class, untrustworthy persons or as wealthy upstarts in a disreputable 
profession **. The low repute of the practices and practitioners of secu- 
lar, classical medicine strengthened public reliance on clerical healers, 
not only on those whose methods were spiritual, but on those whose 
methods were scientific. At any rate, there were increasingly strong 
incentives for clergymen to study medicine. 

From the sixth century onward, a smattering of medicine was included 
in the education of most clergymen, somewhat after the fashion of Roman 
gentlemen in Aulus Gellius’s day. Obviously the quality of medical 
education was not the same in the two periods. The similarity lies 
in the fact that a Roman gentleman normally was a liberally educated 
person ; likewise a medieval clergyman of the higher type. The medieval 
liberal-arts curriculum, although dominated throughout by religion, 
included a modicum of classical medical theory. Here it is that we 
find the continuation of our third Aristotelian category, non-professional 
medical education. Despite public condemnation of the pagan classics, 
they continued to be the basic material for secular subjects such as 
medicine. 

This fact can be most clearly traced in the general handbooks of the 
period, where medicine was presented as a specialized, advanced subject 
of the liberal arts. Even a superficially popular textbook such as 
Martianus Capella’s Marriage of Philology and Mercury (ca. 450) followed 
Varro’s classical pattern, giving detailed treatment to the first seven 
of the liberal arts, then introducing specialized subjects such as medicine 
and architecture. Capella, however, merely mentioned medicine and 
architecture, omitting extended treatment *. Isidore of Seville, in his 
Etymologiae, written about a century and a half later, gave ample 


32. Epistulae, 1x, 14 ¥ GH, Auctores Antiquissimi, VIII, 166). See also 111, 
to and v, 14 (pp. 46 aud 87). 

33. See O. M. Datton, op. cit., I, 415 ff., for a summary of the medical references 
in Gregory’s works. 

34. Martianus Capella, edited by F. Eyssenhardt gp 1866), Ix, 891 
. 332). The comes at the beginning of the last boo ome “8 music ; 

.. Cui ter) Delius Medicinam suggerit Architectonicamque in praepa- 

perth ai 
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space to medicine, as well as to other miscellaneous topics *. In addition 
to including medicine in the Etymologiae, Isidore explained its close 
relationship to the basic liberal arts, and their importance in the training 
of physicians. His reasoning is not convincing, but it illustrates the 
attitude of pre-moderns on a problem that is still of concern to medical 
educators. Isidore’s ideas were influential, for his handbook was immen- 
sely popular throughout the Middle Ages. In the ninth century, Rabanus 
Maurus took over most of Isidore’s medical data in composing his hand- 
book (De Universo) for clerical students *. 

There is one marked difference between the medical education of the 
medieval cleric and that of the Roman gentleman of Aulus Gellius’ day. 
The medieval cleric was trained for semi-professional practice. In the 
early fifth century, Jerome reminded a priest of his “ duty to visit the 
sick ’’, citing the cautions of the Hippocratic Oath concerning sick-room 
ethics, notably chastity and secrecy”. A century later the monastic 
rule of St. Benedict enjoined that “ Before all things and above all things 
care must be taken of the sick brothers... The abbot shall take the grea- 
test care that they suffer no neglect *.’’ Obviously the question arises : 
To what extent was such “ care of the sick’ medical care? Was the 
patient given anything more than physical comfort and spiritual encou- 
ragement ? At least a partial solution to the problem can be made by 
determining whether clergymen were trained to render positive medical 
service. At Cassiodorus’ monastic school, late in the same century, 
they were. In a well known passage of his Institutes, he urged the use 
of classical handbooks, advising the monks to “learn the nature of 
herbs and diligently practice (tractate) the compounding of the various 
species’. If they absorbed much of the medical knowledge in the 
“ various writings on the healing art which by God’s help I have been 
able to procure for you in my library ”’, they learned considerably con- 
cerning pharmacy and general medicine **. The same assumption holds 
true for other monastic centers of the West; from the fifth century 
onward, their libraries contained manuscript copies of classical hand- 
books such as were mentioned by Cassiodorus. Extant manuscripts 
from the early centuries contain corrections and additions that are evi- 
dences of continuing use. Contemporary chronicles make reference 
occasionally to clerical triumphs of practical healing, and the early 


35. In book rv (PL, voi. 82, 183 ff.), immediately following the sections on the 
seven liberai arts, medicine is dealt with ; then law, chronology, religion and prac- 
tical subjects such as botany and domestic utensils. Jerome, in Ep. 53 (PL, vol. 22, 
544), listed eight studies ; the seven liberal arts and medicine. 

36. Book xvi, 5 (PL, vol. 111, 500 ff.). On Rabanus’ borrowings from Isidore, 
with omissions of sections, see Loren MacKinney, “ Medical Ethics and Etiquette 
in the Early Middle Ages : The Persistence of Hi tic Ideals ’’, in Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine, XXVI (1952), p. to and note 13. 

37. Epistulae, 52 (PL, vol. 22, 539). 

38. Chapter 36. De Infirmis Fratribus (PL, vol. 66, 581 f.). 

39. Institutiones, 1, 31. De Monachis Curarum Infirmorum Habentibus (PL, 
vol..70, 1146). The heading reads De Medicis in the edition by Roger Mynors, 
from the manuscript texts (Oxford, 1937). 
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Germanic law codes reflect something of practical medicine. Rem- 
nants of classical medicine were available during these early centuries ; 
they were read ; and monks, priests, and lay medici applied methods of 
this sort in their treatment of the sick. 

From about 500 to about 1000 medical education can be said to have 
been dominated, though not monopolized, by monks. The monasteries 
had in their possession most of the medical book-learning of the West, 
and this theoretical knowledge had some influence on the practical care 
of the monks in the infirmary, and of the sick and afflicted at the monastic 
portals. The secular clergy doubtless had less of medical book-learning 
and a wider scope of practice, notably in the course of their parochial 
visitations. The seldom mentioned, but probably numerous, lay prac- 
titioners were largely apprentice-trained. Such were the Judaei men- 
tioned by Gregory of Tours *!, and the discipuls in the Lex Visigothorum, 
who paid fees to the medici from whom they learned as “ servants” 
(famuli) *. Here we see the persistence in the early Middle Ages 
of Aristotle’s first class, the craftsman. In the monastic and priestly 
physicians there are faint traces of his second class, the physician who 
combined theory and practice. 

From the scattered evidences available it is possible to outline very 
tentatively the various aspects of the educational career of an early 
medieval medical student. The contrast with our earlier picture of 
medical education in fourth-century Gaul is noteworthy. From begin- 
ning to end, medieval education was by clergymen. First came the 
parish school (or, in the case of a nobleman’s son, the family chaplain) ; 
here he was taught the fundamentals of religion and perhaps some 
music, grammar and arithmetic. Students of intellectual promise went 
on to a monastic or cathedral school. During the earlier centuries it 
was more likely to be a monastic school, such as Jarrow where Bede 
spent most of his life, studying, writing, and teaching. From the ele- 
venth century onward cathedral schools became more prominent. 
Whatever school one attended, the liberal arts were basic. In the 
specific seven subjects of the trivium-quadrivium there were interspersed 
considerable amounts of information on history, poetry, geography, 
medicine, and, of course, religion. More intensive study came in later 
years, in some cases taught by specialists. 

All of this medical education was theoretical and general. It was 
both broader and shallower than medical education today. Apropos 
of breadth, it was almost all-inclusive in subject matter and student 
personnel. Practically every educated person, whether lay or clerical, 
was exposed to at least a smattering of medical knowledge. One of 
Charlemagne’s capitularies ordered that “‘ youths (infantes) be sent 


40. MacKinney, Early Medieval Medicine (op. cit.), p. 35 ff. 
41. Historiae Francorum, v, 6 (PL, vol. 71, 323). 
42. Viz., ‘‘ De Mercede Discipuli. Si quis medicus famulum in doctrinam susce- 
a pro beneficio suo duodecim soli consequatur "’. MGH, Leges, sect. I, 
. I, 402. 
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to learn medicine *”’. A few years later, in the Rhinelands, Rabanus 
Maurus wrote that clergymen “‘ must not be ignorant... of the medicines 
for various ailments “’’. As we shall see tenth-and eleventh-century 
sources, notably Richer of Rheims and Fulbert of Chartres, indicate 
that clergymen were far from “ ignorant ” not only of medicines but of 
other cures for ailments. 

Medical education was as broad in subject matter as in student personnel. 
It went to the opposite extreme of modern highly specialized medicine. 
In its all-inclusiveness, it stressed both the liberal arts background and 
also the unity of the medical profession. The early Middle Ages made 
no clearcut distinction between physician and surgeon and pharmacist. 
All clergymen seem to have been trained in pharmaceutical medicine, 
especially herbs. Cassiodorus urged his student monks to learn how 
to recognize the various herbs and to compound medicines®. His 
failure to mention surgery, diet, and other medical practices was doubtless 
due to the fact that, like Rabanus Maurus three centuries later, he was 
giving instruction to clergymen only in the fundamentals of medicine. 

The person who took up this non-specialized medical study was almost 
sure to be a clergyman. Occasionally the sources reveal lay, Jewish, 
or low-born practitioners, but not in the schools. At any rate medical 
training began early in life ; as early as 15, according to ninth-tenth- 
century texts. Among the qualifications for medical students, physical 
traits were mentioned less often than good character. One text, the 
earliest known manuscript of which dates from the ninth century, 
lists over fifty desirable traits and almost half as many bad ones *. 
They are as follows : graciousness, innate goodness, aptness, inclination 
or zeal for learning, sobriety, modesty, charm, ease as a conversationalist, 
conscientiousness, intelligence, vigilance, affability, adeptness in details, 
skill, amiability, humility, benevolence, good will, accumulativeness, 
sweetness, sagacity, lovableness, discipline, obedience, wisdom combined 
with fear, diligence, respectfulness, honorableness, assurance, chastity, 
discretion, irreproachableness, taciturnity, good cheer, mildness, dignity, 
diligence, pleasant demeanor, rationality, restraint, refinement, patience, 
and tranquility. The undesirable traits are : offensiveness, hesitancy, 
timidity, turbulence, pride, scornfulness, lasciviousness, garrulity, love 
of women, drunkenness, lewdness, fraudulence, vulgarity, criminality, 
disgracefulness, greed. This impossibly high standard, like the Hippo- 
cratic Oath, was apparently a summary of universal ideals, derived 
more from classical works than from Christian precepts. In it one notes 


43. “De medicinali arte, ut infantes hanc discere mittantur”’. Capitulare 
Missorum in Theodonis Villa, 805, vit (MGH, Leges, sect. II, vol. I, 121). 

44. “ Nec enim eis — eorum ignorare licet... scientiam sanctarum Scri “i 
rarum... differentiam medicaminum contra varietatem aegritudinem ”’. De 
corum Institutione, 111, 1 (PL, vol. 107, 377). 

45. See above, note 39. 

46. Paris, BN, lat. MS rr2ro, folio 14 r. For a translation and commentary 
on this, and other early manuscript texts, see Loren MacKinney, “ Medical 
Ethics... ” (op. cit.), p. 11 ff. 
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the conspicuous absence of any emphasis on Christian piety. Nobility 
of character and good manners are stressed over and above medical 
knowledge. In short, the qualifications for the early medieval medical 
student were integrity, personality, and (finally) intelligence. 

The importance of a liberal arts background for the serious student 
of medicine is obvious from our previous remarks. In the late sixth 
century Isidore of Seville expressed it as follows : 


“It is sometimes asked why the art of medicine is not included among the 
other liberal disciplines. It is because they comprise single subjects, whereas 
medicine involves all. It is necessary for a medical man to know grammar so 
that he may be able to expound what he reads ; also rhetoric so that he may support 
it with sound arguments ; also dialectic so that by the exercise of reason he may 
investigate the cause of sickness ; he should also know arithmetic so as to calculate 
the times and periods of the day ; and geometry so that he may teach what a man 
should know as to different places ; he should know something of music, for many 
things may be done for the sick by this art ; last let him know astronomy by which 
he may calculate the stars and changes of seasons, for a physician has said that 
our bodies are affected by them. This is why medicine is called a second philo- 
sophy “. ” 


Of these subjects, dialectic seems to have been emphasized, whereas 
students often were cautioned against rhetoric lest they become overly 
talkative. Apparently physicians were supposed to be men of dignity 
and of deeds rather than words. 

Education by means of actual practice, resembling modern internship, 
cannot be clearly proved from early medieval sources, though there are 
indirect traces in the texts. For example, as indicated above, early 
Visigothic law codes regulated the fees received by practicing physicians 
from their student apprentices“. Furthermore, a treatise (extant as 
early as 900) instructed young physicians in detail as to how they must 
learn to take the pulse properly, even to the position of fingers on the 
patient’s wrist, etc.®. Both Cassiodorus (in the sixth century) and 
Fulbert of Chartres (early in the eleventh) mentioned their medical 
assistants , and it is likely that most young doctors learned the pro- 
fession thus personally associated with an experienced physician. 


III 


Whatever the uncertainties as to details of the medical education that 
has been described, it is clear that it was carried on under the influence 
of, if not actually in, schools. But these were not medical schools. Asin 


4 Etymologiae, 1v, 13 (PL, vol. 82, 196 ff.). 
See above, note 
49. Paris, BN, lat. Ms" 11219, folio 13 r. For a photore es of folio 13 r, 
also a translation of the text and comments concerning other similar manuscripts, 
see MacKinney, “ Medical Ethics...” (op. cit.), fig. 3, and p. 19 ff. 

50. Cassiodorus’ assistants, like Fulbert’s, were students in his school. See 
MacKinnegy, Early Medieval Medicine (op. cit.), pp. 50, 137 ff. 
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the case of Roman Gaul and Italy, medical education was a part of the 
liberal arts. But what of ‘“ The School of Salerno’, variously reputed 
to have been the continuation of a Roman medical school, a Civitas 
Hippocratica, a Benedictine medical foundation, a fourfold center of 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Arabic teaching ? Was it not the first scien- 
tific professional school in the West, and the first European university ? 
An excellent critique for these extravagant traditional claims can be 
found in five historically substantiated factors of Salerno’s medical 
evolution set forth by Kristeller in a recent survey of ‘‘ The School 
of Salerno ®’’. Salerno had (1) medical practitioners before g00. Since 
there were medical practitioners there may have been (2) practical 
instruction in medicine. There was (3) a corpus of Salernitan medical 
literature before 1100. By 1200 there was (4) a medical school, that is, 
organized teaching ; and about a century later this was recognized as 
(5) a university. Certain modern historians have defined school or 
university in such a fashion as to claim earlier origins than we have given, 
but there are no definite eviderices of an organized group of teachers 
of medicine at Salerno prior to the eleventh century at the very earliest ™. 

For our purposes it is more important to describe Salernitan medical 
education than to quibble over definitions that might make it a school 
or university. No factual evidence exists for the period before the 
ninth century. All of the claims of ancient origins are assumptions 
supported only by the vaguest of circumstantial evidence. The existence 
of medical practitioners in the region of Salerno from the middle of the 


51. “‘ The School of Salerno : Its Development and Its Contribution to the 
History of Learning "’, in Bulletin of the History of Medicine, XVII (1945), 138-194. 

52. The claims of early origin of the school are based on the interpretation 
of “‘ school” as merely a group of physicians, and on the assumption ‘that they 
must have trained young men in an ized group of some sort (whether legally 
established or no). Am the cutiestiine scholars who have tended to this posi- 
tion are Salvatore de RENzI, Collectio Salernitana, vol. (Naples, 1852 ff.), 
I, 131 ff.; Il, 771; Karl SupuHorr, “ Salerno, eine Mittelalterliche Heil- und 
Lehrstelle am Tyrrhenischen Meere ’’, in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, XXI 
(1929), 43-62, see pp. 44, 46 f.; George Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
Science, 3 vol. (Baltimore, 1927 ff.), I, 725 ; Theodore PuscHMANN, op. cit., p. 198 ff. 
A curious contradiction concerning early Salernitan origins occurs in Kristeller’s 
essay (op. cit.). After asserting (p. 145) that ‘“‘ The second half of the tenth century 
may thus be considered as the date of origin of the school of Salerno ’’, he proceeds 
very effectively (p. 162 ff.), to show that “ The twelfth century thus marks for the 
school of Salerno... the gradual emergence of a regular curriculum...’’ and that 
the “legally recognized public university and an organized guild or collegium 
of physicians ” came even later, epee | Kristeller’s tenth-century ‘‘ school” 
was not a recognized institution of f education. Less confusing than Kris- 
teller’s dating of origins, is the conclusion of Hastings RasHDALL, in The Univer- 
sities of Europe in Middle Ages (3 vol., revised edition, Oxford, 1936), I, 76. 
Along with most critical scholars of recent years, Rashdall sees no evidence of a 
school until the middle of the eleventh century. This necessitates the rejection of 
Ordericus Vitalis’ assertion in his Historia Ecclesiastica, u1, 11 (PL, vol. 188, 260) 
to the effect that ‘‘ in urbe Psalernitana, ubi maximae medicorum scolae ab antiquo 
tempore habentur, neminem in medicinali arte, praeter quamdam sapientem matro- 
nam, sibi parem inveniret (Rodulfus Mala Corona, in the year 1059) ’’. Even granting 
that Ordericus Vitalis word is reliable, it is not necessary to interpret these scolae 
as anything more than groups of physicians. 
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ninth century onward is proved by documents which give the names 
of a half dozen medici during the period from 848 to about rooo *. 
Before 1000 northerners were visiting Salerno for treatment and Saler- 
nitan physicians were practicing in the North. Specifically, at about 985 
a bishop of Verdun went to Salerno “ causa salutis’’, but in vain ; “ he 
could not be healed by the medici 5*”’. Somewhat earlier according 
to a monastic chronicler, a Salernitan physician was treated in a most 
unfriendly fashion by the physicians of the French royal court. The 
story was told by Richer of Rheims, himself a medical man, in his 
Historia, written shortly before 1000 55. It concerned the rivalry between 
“ Deroldus medicus ”’ (d. 929), the king’s favorite, and guodam Salernitano 
medico, who was the queen’s favorite. To test the two physicians, at 
dinner the king propounded medical questions, notably concerning 
dinamidia, pharmacy, botany and surgery. Deroldus, who was very 
erudite in the liberal arts (litterarum artibus eruditus) outwitted the 
Salernitan who though unlettered had by reason of natural ability gained 
wide practical experience. For revenge he tried to poison Derold. 
Derold used antidotes and outpoisoned his rival. 

Apart from the accuracy or inaccuracy of its details the story indicates 
that in the tenth century Salernitans were known in France as clever, 
but illiterate, practitioners. It is noteworthy that North-French clerical 
physicians disapproved of the practical medical craftsmanship for which 
medieval Salerno has been lauded in modern times. It seems likely 
that most educated Westerners of the early Middle Ages disapproved 
of Salernitanism as a threat to clericalism, to culture, and in general 
to the prevailing type of liberal arts education. To use a modern ana- 
logy, Salerno was a center that turned out overspecialized technicians 
lacking in broad cultural education. Even though Northerners continued 
to disapprove of Salerno, eventually they paid grudging tribute to its 
technological superiority. A liberally educated clerical physician of 
Chartres, Rodulfus Mala Corona, after visiting Salerno (ca. 1050) reported 
that he found no one equal to him in the art of medicine except “a 
certain wise matron *”’’. The assumption that she was Trotula is gra- 
tuitous, but the tribute to a woman’s speciality hints at gynecological 
specialization. We shall mention later a third reference by a Chartrain 
to Salernitan technology. 

To summarize the evidence concerning Salerno before 1000, it*produced 
medical practitioners who were widely known, and sometimes disliked, 
for their technical skill. So far as education is concerned, it is probable 
that, as in other less famous centers, practical instruction was given 
individually to apprentices in the craft. It is also probable that, at 
Salerno, such instruction was freer from clerical domination than else- 
where, in liberal arts schools where young clerics practiced the art of 


2 oe Renzi, op. cit., I, 131 f. ; I, 77%. 
Lin FLAVINIACENSIS, hy , I, ann. 983 (PL, vol. 154, 196). 
35 eg 1, 59 (PL, vol. 138, 7 
6. See above, note 52, for the 74) in text, from Ordericus Vitalis. 
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medicine only in monastic infirmaries or in the course of parish visi- 
tations. 

In the light of the traditional claims of antiquity for the school of 
Salerno, it is surprising to find that the only detailed account of medical 
education before 1000 concerns Chartres, a clerical liberal arts school 
which did not specialize in medicine. The account reveals no school 
of medicine, but it is a clear case of advanced, individual instruction 
in medical theory, with specialized study of classical texts. It seems 
to be part and parcel of the prevailing Western system of liberal arts 
education, and in striking contrast to traditional Salernitanism. Once 
more the evidence comes from Richer’s Historia *. It concerns his own 
education at Rheims and Chartres late in the tenth century *. It seems 
that Richer, who was an appreciative student of Gerbert’s at the cathedral 
school of Rheims, and (as he wrote) deep in the study of the liberal 
arts, became interested in the “ logica of Hippocrates”’. On invitation 
from Master Heribrand of Chartres ™, a cleric of great liberality and know- 
ledge (magnae liberalitatis atque scientiae), he left Rheims for Chartres, 
to specialize in theoretical medicine. After studying Hippocrates’ Apho- 
risms with Heribrand, in the course of which he “ learned only the pro- 
gnosis of diseases ’’, “ sirce such a simple knowledge of ailments was 
insufficient ”’ he asked Heribrand for “a reading of his book entitled 
The Concord of Hippocrates, Galen and Soran’’. Heribrand agreed 
“ since he was very eminent in the art (of medicine), being well informed 
in dinamidia (i.e. pharmacology), pharmacy, botany and surgery ©”. 

It is noteworthy that Richer, though a monk, studied at cathedral 
schools, the liberal arts at Rheims and medicine at Chartres. His 
teacher, Heribrand, was not a practitioner ; perhaps not even a physician 
(nowhere is he referred to as medicus). He closely resembles the pro- 
fessors of medicine in fourth-century Bordeaux. His method of teaching 
was highly individualized, the reading of texts with Richer. There 
is no hint of formal lectures or of other students. Nor is there any 
evidence of practical training. To be sure, in Richer’s Historia there 
are twenty-five passages concerning diseases, accidents, and deaths, 
some of which he may have observed *4. Apparently he had an academic 
interest in medicine, somewhat like that of Aulus Gellius. His and 
Heribrand’s penchant for Hippocrates is noteworthy, and suggests that 
the designation Civitas Hippocratica might well be applied to Chartres. 

After Heribrand and Richer, the liberal arts continued to dominate 


3 Book tv, 50 (PL, ~~ 8, 145). 
For a detailed analysis of Richer’s education, see MacKinney, Early 
Medieval ao (op. cit.), p. 121 fff. 

59. ne. napa reason for Kristeller’s reference (op. cit., p. 144) to 
Richer’ 3 sensher as “ Erchembertus ” 

60. The normal divisions of medicine were diet (i.e., , pharmac — 

surgery. Concerning the unusual term dinamidia, see Loren ore Macl INNEY, 
mi in Medieval Medical Literature’’, in Isis, XXIV (1936), 400-414. 

61. See Loren MacKinney, “ Tenth-Century Medicine as in the Historia 
of Richer of Rheims ”’, in Bulletin of the Institute of the “History of Medicine, Il 


(1934), 347-375. 
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education at Chartres. However, practical training was not entirely 
lacking. Under Bishop Fulbert (d. 1028), himself a practicing phar- 
macist, young clerics were given informal instruction in the preparing 
and administering of medicines ®. One of the products of this practical- 
minded, liberal arts school was the clerical physician already mentioned, 
Rodulfus Mala Corona, who was reported to have known as much as 
the Salernitans. Throughout the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, Chartres continued its emphasis on the liberal arts. It never 
attained the stature of a medical school or university *. 


IV 


The general trend of education during the high Middle Ages (1000-1300) 
was two-fold ; cathedral schools tended to expand into universities, 
and medical education became formalized. Medical schools and uni- 
versities evolved along lines that suggest a compromise between the 
technology of Salerno and the liberal arts of Chartres. The old classical 
curriculum was expanded by the addition of a wealth of neo-classical, 
Arabic learning. Medical theory was supplemented by specific require- 
ments of medical practice, notably in anatomy and surgery. In short, 
medical education freed itself from the extremes exemplified at Salerno 
and Chartres, and developed a curriculum suggestive of the modern 
balance between theory and practice. Chartres became more empirical, 
Salerno more scholastic. 

Salerno’s development during this period (1000-1300) negates the 
traditional claims of its unique progressiveness. The only evidence 
concerning Salernitan education during the eleventh century is found 
in certain medical texts attributed to Gariopontus and other unidenti- 
fiable writers **. If this literature is a fair indication of the subject 
matter taught there, Salerno’s educational record is not epoch making. 
There are traces of empiricism, but there is more of the classical and 
pseudo-classical medicine that had prevailed throughout the West 
during the early Middle Ages. To be sure, late in the century Constan- 
tine of Monte Cassino’s translations of Greek and Arabic works appeared 
along with new texts on medical practice, including anatomy *. These 
gained wide usage, and there can be little doubt that they constituted 
a new corpus of teaching-subjects as well as a continuation of Salernitan 
empiricism. But, at the same time, Salerno was emphasizing medical 


62. See MacKinney, Early Medieval Medicine (op. cit.), P. 136 ff. 
63. Jules A. Crervat, Les écoles de Chartres au moyen dge du V* au XVI® siécle 


( , 1895). 
64. For bibliography of these early texts, see George SARTON, op. cit., I, 726. 
- — nw he KRISTELLER, op. cit., p. 147 ff. ; and Lynn THORNDIKE, 
. Ot6.. 2, 733 Ot. 
65. George Rinses, op. cit., I, 769 lists the older, traditional accounts concerning 
( tinus. KRISTELLER, op. cit., p. 151 ff., and THORNDIKE, op. cit., I, ch. XXXII, 
give a more critical and ible account. 
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theory, Aristotelean logic, and philosophy ; adopting, as it were, the 
methodology of the liberal arts curriculum. This is shown in the increa- 
sing number of commentaries, written in the prevailing scholastic style ; 
also in the trend toward Galen’s ideal of the physician-philosopher ®. 
The late Dr. Bayon, in an article on “ The Masters of Salerno and the 
Origins of Professional Medical Practice * ”’, cogently summarized the 
evidence for the twelfth-century beginnings of the school of medicine 
by stressing the importance of the Salernitan magistri. He called atten- 
tion to “‘... the manner in which the doctrines of a Magister differed 
from the practice of a medicus, who might be a cleric or a simple lay 
medical adviser. The inception of academic study during the eleventh 
century led to a remarkable alteration, ... the scholastic method of study ”. 
“But these teachers were singly independent Magisiri.. .; (ca. 1150) 
these Magistri medicinae possibly became united in a corporate guild 
of teachers of medicine... Mention is made of it, under the name of curia, 
in the edicts of 1231 and 1240 (by Frederick II). All the documentary 
evidence supports this view ®.’’ The same edicts set up a prerequisite 
of three years of logic before taking up the study of medicine, after 
which there must be instruction in both the theory and the practice 
of medicine ®. Thus, before Salerno gained formal recognition as a 
university, it had worked out a well balanced curriculum, more than ever 
before like that of the normal liberal arts schools of the West. As 
summarized by Dr. Bayon, “ (Salerno’s) University in the modern sense 
of the word, ... first originated in the fourteenth century ”’. 

Two medical schools located north of Salerno and south of Chartres 
are excellent illustrations of the normal, balanced medical curriculum 
— Bologna and Montpellier. Montpellier, like Salerno, has an uncertain 
origin, reconstructed by surmise and imagination”. Apollo, as its 
founder, matches Salerno’s Hippocratic tradition. Montpellier’s early 
growth has been attributed to ancient Graeco-Roman influences in 
Southern Gaul, to Arabic influences from Spain, and to groups of Jewish 


66. See KRISTELLER’s summary of these trends; op. cit., p. 159 ff. 

67. In Science, Medicine and History : Essays on the Evolution of Scientific 
Thought and Medical Practice, written in honour of Charles Singer. Edited by 
E. A. Underwood, 2 vol. (London, 1953), pp. 203-219, especially pp. 203, 205, 209. 

68. KRISTELLER, op. cit., p. 162 ff., comes to similar conclusions ; viz., in the 
twelfth century there were individual teachers, but no organized school until 
the thirteenth century. He Ligeraney: and convincingly combats SuDHOFF’s claims 
for the twelfth century, e in “ Salerno, Montpellier und Paris um 1200”, 
in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, XX (1928), 51-62. See also, above, note 52, 
concerning Salerno. 

69. The original text of the lations is found in J. L. A. HUILLARD-BREHOLLES, 
Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi (Paris, 1852 ff.), IV, part 1, 235 ff. There is 
a translation and analysis in Edward HArRTUNG, “ Medical R ations of Frederick 
the Second of Hohenstaufen”, in Medical Life, XLI (1934), 587-601. pas 

70. RASHDALL, op. cit., II, 120, briefly surveys the legendary origins, citing 
Alexandre GERMAIN’s, Histoire de la Commune de M. liter (3 vol., pe 
1879) which is the most thorough secondary source. The revisors of dall’s 
work, Powicke and Emden, added a detailed footnote (p. 121, note 3) on the subject, 
and also (p. 117) recent bibliographical items, such as Stephen d’Irsay, Histowre 
des universités frangaises et dtrangéves des origines 4 nos jours (Paris, 1933)- 
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and Salernitan practitioners. The earliest factual records, dating from 
the twelfth century, indicate that already technical medical training 
had been merged with a liberal arts curriculum. It was reported that 
in 1137 a German clergyman named Adelbert, after studying the liberal 
arts at Paris, went to Montpellier to obtain both theoretical and practical 
instruction in medicine from teachers who were professional physicians 71. 
Later in the century, John of Salisbury, Bishop of Chartres (d. 1180), 
wrote that when students at Paris wearied of the liberal arts they went 
to Salerno or Montpellier to learn medicine as apprentices (clientuli) 
of physicians. Soon they were transformed from philosophers into 
physicians who spouted Hippocrates, Galen, aphorisms, etc. ”*. Appa- 
rently the Chartres of Bishop John, like the Chartres of Rodulfus Mala 
Corona and of Richer, was uncompromisingly hostile to medical techni- 
cians, whether from Salerno or Montpellier. 

But Montpellier was not as bad as Bishop John intimated. It offered 
instruction in the liberal arts as well as specialization in theology, law 
and medicine 7*. Unlike Salerno, its medical fame did not eclipse other 
disciplines ; unlike Chartres, it did not permit the liberal arts to dominate 
the specialized disciplines. Perhaps this helps to explain how it attained 
European-wide fame and university status at a time when the reputations 
of both Salerno and Chartres were waning. Montpellier merged theory 
with practice, the classical medicine of Galen with Avicenna’s Moslem 


science. By the end of the twelfth century Montpellier was remarkably 
free from inhibiting influences. The lord of the town had granted 
“all persons whatsoever” freedom ‘“‘ to conduct classes in medicine ”’ 
(regant scolas de fisica)"*. Little wonder that Montpellier became a 


1. According to his Vita, by Anselm of Havelberg, Adelbert went to Mont- 

ier and ‘‘... Hic et doctrina preceptaque de medicina a medicis dantur, qui 
verum vim meditantur, sanis cautelam, lesis adhibendo medelam. Ergo manens 
didicit brevitor, quod phisica ert egy causas nature, res sibi clausas... ’’. 
Cartulaire de l’universsté de Montpellier, 2 vols. (Montpellier, 1890, 1912), I, 758 ; 
also in Marcel FourniER, Les statuts et priviléges des universités frangaises depuis 
leur fondation jusqu'en 1789, 3 vol. (Paris, 1890-1892), II, part 1, 1. 

72. “‘ Alii autem, suum in philosophia intuentes defectum, Salernum vel ad 
Montem Pessulanum fecti, facti sunt clientuli medicorum, et repente, quales 
fuerant philosophi, tales in memento medici eruperunt... Fallacibus enim referti 
experimentis in brevi redeunt, sedulo exercentes quod didicerunt. Hipocratem 
ostentant aut Galienum ; verba ferunt inaudita, ad omnia suos loquuntur 
afforismos et mentes humanas, velut afflatas tonitruis, sic percellunt nominibus 
inauditis. Creduntur omnia posse, quia omnia iactitant, omnia pollicentur. ” 
Metalogicus, 1, 4 (PL, vol. 199, 830). 

73. RASHDALL, op. cit., II, 115 ff ; and d’IRsay, op. cit., 110 ff. An excellent 
analysis of medical education at Montpellier (and at other universities), based 
on the original sources and the most recent secondary works, is in an unpublished 
thesis by Vern BuLLouGu, Medical Education in Western Europe during the Thir- 
Nee and Fourteenth Centuries (University of Chicago, 1954), pp. 46 ff. (Montpel- 
74. The Latin text is in the works cited above, note 71, and also in RASHDALL, 
op. cit., II, 122. It seems obvious that the term scolas means classes, rather than 
schools, of medicine. Of interest, also, is the term Shoo It refers to medicine, 
since elsewhere in the text there is mention of the regulation applying to “ facultate 
fisice discipline ’’. In some medieval texts, however, fisica or phisica is specifically 
telated to the seven liberal arts (e.g., physica maturalis, or natural science). It seems 
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popular center for teachers of medicine. By 1220 the teachers’ organiza- 
tion was formally recognized as a wuniversitas medicorum, with its own 
officials and regulations. Among the regulations adopted before 1250 
were prerequisites in the liberal arts and requirements of practical 
training in medicine under a professional physician”. Thus, early 
in the thirteenth century, Montpellier could boast, not only a well 
balanced medical curriculum, but also formal recognition as a medical 
university, coordinate with sister universities of law, theology, and 
liberal arts. Salerno has no comparable claims at this period. If 
Salerno is to be deprived of unearned and unproved honorary titles, 
it would seem that Montpellier might well be awarded the designation 
of *‘ First European Medical University ’’ and Chartres that of “ Civitas 
dippocratica ”’. 

Bologna, like Montpellier, quite early developed a well balanced 
medical curriculum. There are records of practicing physicians (medici) 
and, toward the end of the eleventh century, a magister physician who 
may have been a teacher”. By the thirteenth century there are nume- 
rous authenticated cases of teachers of medicine, often called professores 
or doctores physicae™. By 1292 teachers of medicine and the liberal 
arts were formally united in a single corporate body, the collegium magis- 
trum. Although this organization included the specifically designated 
disciplines of grammar, rhetoric, logic, philosophy, notarial science, 
astrology, surgery and medicine, it was dominated by the physicians ™. 
And, as in all branches of the University, student influence was outstan- 
ding. Another distinction of Bologna was the acceptance of surgery, 
including anatomical dissections, as an essential part of medical training. 
This is exemplified in the development (ca. 1300) of a new method of 
teaching anatomy. Instead of studying pictures or diagrams, students 


likely that the close and confusing reiationship between the terms for medicine 
and physics during the Middle Ages was due to the long subservience of medical 
science to the liberal arts. On the confusion of terms, see Louis DuBREUIL-CHAM- 
BARDEL, Les médecins dans l’ouest de la France aux XI* et XIT® siécles (Paris, 1914), 
p. 221 ff. ; MacKinney, Early Medieval Medicine (op. cit.), pp. 131 and 145 (see 
notes) ; and KRISTELLER, op. cit., p. 159 f. Also see below, note 83, on phisica at 
the University of Paris; and above, note 71. 

wis For the Latin texts of the regulations, see the works cited above, note 71 ; 

, Cartulaire, I, 180 and Fournier, II, + Part 1, 1,4f. poerrses op. cit., I, 123 f. ; 
ond BULLouGH, cit. ff. yses and significant passages ; e.g., 
the formal title °F cit. P50 ious tam doctorum (i.e., teachers) quam 
discipulorum ’’. 

76. For the Latin texts of regulations of the year 1240, see the works cited 

above, note 71 ; Cartulaire, I, 186 ff. ; and Fournter, II, part 1, 6 ff. See BULLouGH, 
op. cit., p. 52 ff, for detailed analysis. 

77- The Latin texts for the Bologna documents cited in this and following notes 
are found in Mauro Sarti and Mauro Fatrorint, De Claris Archigymnasit Bono- 
niensis Professoribus a Saeculo XI — ad Saeculum XIV (Bologna, 1709-1772, 
in 1 vol. 2 parts ; revised edition 1 896 in 2 vol. ; my citations are from the 
1769-1772 edition) ; I, part 1, 433 mentions Jacobus’ Britonoriensis as magister 


78. See RasHDALL, op. cit., I, 236, note 1, for citations from Sarti concerning 
be tly new titles, decor physici. On the letter term, see above, note 74. 
RASHDALL, op. cit., I, 237 f., and citations from ‘Sarti. 
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watched a professor of surgery dissect a corpse ; a professor of medicine 
read appropriate passages from a textbook, while another professor 
pointed out the various organs, muscles and bones®. Miniatures in 
late medieval manuscripts from other parts of the West provide evidence 
of the widespread popularity of this Bologna innovation **. The statutes 
of the University also indicate that theoretical instruction was not 
neglected. They provided that candidates for medical degrees must 
have studied the liberal arts and have specialized in medicine for four 
or five years, during which time their knowledge of medical theory 
was tested by disputations and the delivering of lectures. Thus from 
the late thirteenth century onward Bologna’s curriculum was note- 
worthy for the breadth and depth of its medical instruction *. 

One other medical school, at the University of Paris, will suffice to 
complete our survey of the prevailing non-Salernitan trend of medical 
education in the thirteenth century. Paris, in a sense, carried into 
university education the earlier liberal-arts ideal of the cathedral school 
of Chartres. By mid-century Paris had three well established faculties 
(theology, law and medicine) in addition to the basic liberal arts faculty *. 
Of the three superior faculties, medicine seems to have been the least 
important **. However, by about 1270 the medical faculty had its own 
set of statutes which included specific requirements concerning text- 


80. See RASHDALL, op. cit., I, 244 ff.; BULLOUVGH, op. cit., p. 94 ff., gives a 
more detailed analysis, including a translation of a e from Guy de Chau- 
tiac’s Chirurgie which mentioned Henri de Mondeville’s use of anatomical pictures 
whereas later teachers used s. Medical regulations of Frederick II prove 
that dissection was praticed at Naples earlier in the thirteenth century. During 
the next century, it became common in medical schools. 

81. See Charles StncER, The Evolution cf Anatomy (London, 1925), pp. 74, 87, 


plate X, for i uctions of manuscript miniatures showing dissections at 
universities. I have a number of micofilm re uctions, in color, of such teaching 
methods ; notably from Glasgow, Hunter, 9, folios 10, 30, 34, etc. ; and Mont- 
pellier, MS 184, folio xrv. I shall publish lists of such miniatures from my collection 
of some 3000 medical miniatures in microfilm, as soon as possible. See also, below, 
note 9gI. 

82. An excellent summary of the subject for the late medieval centuries is to 
be found in BuLioucn, op. cit., p. 103 ff. 

_ 83. For the Latin texts of the ments, see Chartulurium Universitatis Pari- 
siensis, edited by H. Denifle and A. Chatelain, 4 vol. (Paris, 1889-1897). Ernest 
WICKERSHEIMER analyses them in the introduction to his Commentaires de la Faculté 
de Médecine de l’ Université de Paris ( 1395-1516) (Paris, 1915). Before the thirteenth 

ical teaching at Paris. For example, 

Necxuam, De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae, v, verses 569-570 (edited 

T. Wricut, Rolls Series, London, 1863 ; P- 453) wrote that “‘ medicina viget ”’ 

a with theology, law and the liberal arts. In 1210, about a quarter of a century 

later, Guillaume le Breton wrote that the study of medicine was highly esteemed 

at Paris. Gesta Philippi Augusti, ann. 1209, in Geuvres de Rigord et de Guillaume 

le Breton, Histoives de Philippe Auguste, edited by H. F. DELABORDE (Paris, 1882), 

I, 230. The earliest official records of a medical faculty are from the Chartularium, 

for the years 1213 (I, 76) and 1331 (I, 137, 144) ; but these use the term pas, 

and associate it closely with the liberal arts (see above, note 74). Th , for 

the years 1251, 1254, 1281, etc. (Chartularium, I, 223, 252, 590, etc.), the faculty 

of is clearly indicated. 

Ag late as 1359 the order of precedence for formal occasions, placed the medi- 

cal aculty third, following ener and law, a the arts faculty, Char- 
tularium, III, 61 ff.; see especially nos. III, XIII, XX, XXIII. ° 
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books, length of the course of study and liberal arts pre-requisites *, 
In general the regulations of the medical faculty reflect the guiding hand 
of liberal arts scholasticism. Not only was it normal procedure for a 
student to have an M. A. degree before specializing in medicine, but the 
medical course was predominantly theoretical **. At the same time 
(ca. 1270) the medical faculty took action against unlicensed practi- 
tioners, who were self-trained empiricists without theoretical schooling. 
There also were strict prohibitions against the practice of medicine by 
bachelors of medicine, apothecaries and surgeons*’. Early in the 
fourteenth century the medical faculty prosecuted a number of Parisians, 
including women, for practicing without having been licensed. Throu- 
ghout this period the French kings and the Avignon popes supported 
the medical faculty in its efforts at the elimination of non-University 
practitioners **. These continuing efforts indicate that complete enfor- 
cement of the University’s educational standards was impossible. Thus 
the late medieval experience of the Paris medical faculty illustrates 
the eternal conflict between the formally educated physician and the 
uneducated or empirically trained practitioner. It also indicates that 
Paris carried on to the very end of the Middle Ages the early ideal of 
the subservience of medical education to the liberal arts ®*. 

As must be evident from our cursory treatment of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth-century history of the universities, the year 1300 virtually 
marks the end of this survey of medieval medical education. By that 
time medical education in the West had attained a relatively stable 
curriculum that was to carry on well into modern times. There were 
generally accepted curricular standards that provided for (1) a strong 
liberal arts background, (2) theoretical training in the principles of 
classical and Moslem medicine, and (3) something of practical experience 
along with medical theory. Whereas the early Middle Ages had empha- 
sized medicines (especially those from herbs) as the principal factor 


85. Chartularium, I, 515 ff. 

86. A document for the year 1382 (Chartularium, III, 81) indicated that “‘ magis- 
tri facultatis medicine”, were ‘‘omnes magistri artibus ". Apparently the 
M. A. degree, though not required, was common. See RaAsHDALL, op. cit., I, 435; 
and BuLLouG, op. cit., p. 70 ff., for details concerning the theoretical character 
of the medical course. 

87. Chartularium, I, 488 ff. Especially interesting are the prohibitions of medical 
students prescribing medicines or even visiting patients more than once without 
a master physician. See also II, 149, 255, 285, 336. 

88. See Pearl Krsrz, “ The 4 icine at Paris, Charlatanism, and 
Unlicensed Medical Practices in the Late Middle Ages ’’, Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, XXVII (1953), 1-20, especially 7 ff. In one of the cases described, 
the prosecution claimed that its authority was based on a two-hundred-year 
old statute of the diocese of Paris. 

89. Pierre Dubois’ plan for the education of picked youths, to be sent to the 
Holy Land, included training in the liberal arts, then specialization for clerical 
service or for medicine and surgery. Even girls were to be instructed ‘‘ in medicine 
and surgery, with other subjects pr uisite to these’. See Lynn THORNDIKE, 
University Records and Life in the Mi Ages (New York, 1944), p. 138 ff., for a 


translation of the pertinent sections of De Recuperatione Terrae Sanctae, with an 
introdu explanation. The volume has other translations of texts relating 
to medieval medical education. 
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in healing, medical education in the thirteenth-century universities 
gave increasing attention also to anatomy, surgery and regimen ™. 
By 1300 medical education also had attained a structural norm, the 
university, the organizational and regulatory elements of which reflect 
the new era. Medieval medicine, and medical education, had progressed 
from the rather primitive pseudo-classicism of its monastic-dominated 
period to the fairly well balanced ideal of University-controlled, theore- 
tical and practical training. And this evolution seems to have come 
about with little reference to, or influence by, the traditionally famous 
school of Salerno. 

In fact, the much applauded empiricism which Salerno is so often 
said to have monopolized through the early centuries, seems to have 
had its stronghold among the lowly practitioners, to whose education 
we have given little attention. Until late in the Middle Ages, almost 
nothing is known of the details of the apprentice-training of those who 
had no formal medical education. These much condemned healers 
of the masses, the charlatans, barbers, surgeons, apothecaries, midwives 
and other types of “‘ medicine men’”’, must have greatly outnumbered 
the licensed physicians. The higher levels of these unlettered folk 
included members of guilds (e.g., apothecaries, barbers and surgeons). 
There are existing evidences of such guilds before 1300 (Dante belonged 
to the Florentine apothecaries’ guild) but no details concerning their 
training of apprentices. Obviously they learned the trade by the prac- 
tical methods of observing and imitating the master practitioners. 
Medical miniatures from late medieval manuscripts often show young 
men assisting at autopsies and surgical operations, or in apothecary 
shops wielding pestles (sometimes two at a time) in the preparation of 
medicines *1. In this relatively unexplored field of medieval medicine 
we have a reflection of the technical type of education which contrasts 
so sharply with that of the liberal arts schools. Such was the training 
of those who cared for the great majority of the sick in medieval times. 

There is one point at which, late in the Middle Ages, the two opposing 
types of medical education are found working together. The universities, 
led by Bologna, gave recognition to the study of anatomy and surgery. 
We already have noted this trend at Bologna. At Paris soon after 1330 
the surgeons began to imitate the methods of the medical faculty. Late 
in the century, after having obtained royal recognition as a faculty, 
they set up distinctions between bachelors and licensed masters in sur- 
gery. The teaching surgeons even adopted the long robe, to distinguish 


go. The increased attention to anatomy and surgery is reflected in the large 
number of illustrations of these subjects in late medieval manuscripts (see above, 
note 81, poet ag Swen Bee As for imen, the late Middle Ages turned 
out many lavishly illustrated, books with titles such as Theatrum Sanitatis, Diaeta, 
Tacuinum Sanitatis, etc. 
91. There are many such miniatures in the collection of microfilms mentioned 
above, note 81 ; also in the photoreproductions, many of which are full-page color 
ts, in Maxime LaIGNEL-LavasTINE, Histoire générale de la médecine, de la 
L ie, de l’art dentaive et de l’art vétérinaire, 3 vol. = 1936-1949), II, pas- 
sim (vol. I has photoreproductions from a number of Greek manuscripts). 
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them from the short-robed practitioners of surgery. They also belittled 
the lowly barbers, just as they themselves had been belittled by the 
physicians. To barbers they allotted certain minor operations considered 
degrading to surgeons. Finally, late in the fifteenth century, both 
barbers, and surgeons were admitted, on occasion, to medical lectures 
at the University, but with none of the privileges pertaining to medical 
students. Unlike Italy, France (and England also) clung to the rather 
strict segregation of physicians from surgeons, barbers, and apothecaries. 
As in classical times the gulf between the manual arts and the liberal 
arts was difficult to bridge *. 

It is apparent that medical education from about 1300 onward mani- 
fested more of the characteristics of modernness than of the medievalness 
which we have traced through the centuries. Outstanding factors 
art the development of specialization and institutionalization. The 
physician of classical and early medieval times has become the physi- 
cian, the surgeon, the barber and the apothecary. Today the list of 
specialists is much longer. Institutionalized education at the end of 
the medieval period manifested itself not only in the University medical 
faculties but also in the regulated training of manual practitioners in 
the guilds of surgeons, barbers and apothecaries. The midwives seem 
not to have been so completely institutionalized. The two trends 
above mentioned were not unmixed blessings. But they were inevitable 
aspects of the evolution toward the more complex civilization which 
we associate with progress. 


92. BULLOUGH, op. cit., p. 131 ff., has a lengthy section on the ponies ing of sur- 
geons, barbers, couiiacmion, and midwives in the late Middle Ages. Even for 
the late medieval centuries, however, detailed evidence is very scarce. 
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INTERNAL RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE PRESENT CENTURY ISLAM 


by 
F. RAHMAN *. 


developments in Islam in the present century?. Since, however, 

the present century developments are most intimately linked with 
the situation existing towards the end of the last century, that situation 
has been brought in as background in the discussion of each topic. 
The essay, too, aims at dealing with the forces which have been and are 
operating within Islam and therefore does not seek to tell the story 
of Western impacts on Islam and Islamic reactions to the West as such. 
Nevertheless, since Western ideas have patently been permeating through 
Muslim society, no historian of modern Islam can neglect their important 
role. However, when alien ideas permeate through the structure of 
a religio-social system, they are no longer alien but are, to him who 
stands within that system, part and parcel of its living structure. 


| N this essay an attempt has been made to analyse critically religious 


I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 20TH CENTURY 
MUSLIM RELIGION 


The most important feature of present century Islam, at the level 
of religious belief, is that religion has changed very little. Although 
some of the Ulema, the religious leaders of the Muslim community, 
have made some very limited attempts to restate the Muslim faith, the 
large majority of them have so far been not only content but able to 
keep themselves and the vast majority of the people strictly within 


* Article commandé par le Prof. Caroline Warz, Directeur du Vol. VI. 


1. The writer has been unable to discover any information concerning Persian 
and Indonesian Islam.and has therefore had to leave it out. 
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the framework of the traditional medieval presentations of Islam. 
Among the non-ulema thinking Muslims, there are very few who have 
occupied themselves with religious questions, and even those who have 
done so have had very little influence not only upon the general public, 
but even on the elite or semi-elite groups — certainly in no case can we 
speak of a definite school of modern religious thought. 

Nevertheless, the present century has witnessed the deepening and 
hardening of the late nineteenth century re-awakening of a political, 
social and religious nature into what might generally be termed an “‘ Isla- 
mic sentiment ” which can be recognized as being religious in so far as 
it draws its driving force inter alia from religion but which is directed 
mainly towards social and political ends. The religious import of these 
political and socio-economic exertions we shall try to underline in the 
third section, but meanwhile a problem of the first order poses itself 
for a student of the recent religious history of Islam : why is there such 
a striking dearth of occupation with the doctrinal side of Islam and with 
an intellectual presentation of the Muslim faith in a situation where 
one would naturally think that for a sincere and alert Muslim such an 
occupation would be far from being mere indulgence ? Many answers 
are possible. One answer is to deny the question by saying that Islam, 
on the whole, has so far felt no appreciable need of re-cogitating and 
reinterpreting itself because of a comparative lack of internal demand 
since modern atheistic, sceptic, or materialistic world-views have not 
yet effectively found their way into the Muslim community. This, 
generally speaking, is the view of Western observers of present-day 
Islam. The majority of Muslims prefer another answer which equally 
denies the question : they point to the great representatives of modern 
Islam like Mufti Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), Rashid Rida and Sayyid 
Amir ’Ali who, in their view, have established that Islam not only agrees 
with whatever modern scientific inquiries have to say but positively 
patronizes it and also to a plethora of books by several Muslims who 
have attempted to “ reconcile ’’ Islam with various individual scientific 
doctrines. 

What truth these contentions may contain will, it is hoped, become 
clear in the course of this essay. In the meantime, however, we wish 
to point to a most universal characteristic of Islamic religious attitude 
gained from a historical perspective. The two most important reformist 
movements which have gone a long way in setting the tone for all sub- 
sequent religious developments in Islam arose in the 18th century when 
Islam showed the first signs, on an appreciably widespread scale, of 
having become conscious of its religious and cultural degeneration. 
The first movement was the Wabhabi movement of Arabia ; the second, 
which subsequently took on the form of a movement, was inaugurated 
by an Indian mystic-theologian, Shah Waliy Allah of Delhi. The aim 
of both movements was to reform Islam by “purifying ’’ it and going 
back to the original simple Islam of the Koran and the Sunna and thus 
restoring its primal unity. Waliy Allah was a very different type of 
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man from ’Abd al-Wabhab : he was also a sufi of the deep dye with not 
only a sufi practice but a sufi theology. But his all-absorbing purpose 
was the reconciliation (tatbik) of differences in Islam in all its religious 
manifestations. Common to both the movements was a deep disgust 
of scholastic and speculative theology (Kalam) and generally philoso- 
phical thought. The Wabhabi movement was also professedly anti-sufi. 
Under the leadership of sayyid Ahmad of Rai Breili, the Indian movement 
also took a new turn. He launched a new sifi tarika (order) which he 
called the Muhammadiya Tarika, the purpose of which however was 
to lead a puritanical life and perform Jihad. 

Both these trends — a discouragement of theological speculation and 
anti-sufism and anti-latitudinarianism with a view to returning to a 
pure and therefore to a unitary Islam — were transmitted from the 
pre-modernist revivalist Islam to a modernist Islam, only with redoubled 
force in face of the political situation of the Muslim lands vis-a-vis the 
Western powers and of the pressing social and economic problems. 
Thus we find Muhammad ‘Abduh professedly abstaining from theological 
controversies in a book (risdlat-al-Tawhid) specifically written on theo- 
logy *. And we see Muhammad Iqbal, in his last poems published 
posthumously * condemning Muslim theological controversies — classical 
and contemporary (the sunni-Ahmadiya controversy regarding the status 
of the re-appearing Christ) as idols of theology devised by the devil to 
keep in chains the dynamism of Islam. This is one great reason why 
Muslim theological thought since the late nineteenth century has been 
practically at a standstill. The very few attempts at the theological 
restatement of Islam made at the end of the last and the turn of the pre- 
sent century were either defensive and apologetic and thus indicative 
of a certain psychological attitude which has since been more or less 
transcended, or were not restatements in any appreciable sense. 

The second great factor has been the preoccupation of the Muslims 
with practical problems of social, institutional, political and legal nature 
— a very striking feature of the modern history of Islam. Here, again, 
the initial movement is older than modernism. The “ purification” 
movements spoken of above were even more virulently directed against 
social and institutional corruptions than against false beliefs. In the 
sphere of law and practice the early Wabhabis attacked not only the 
sufic corrupting practices but questioned the authority of the medieval 
schools. The Indian movement in the beginning fought only against 
sufic and other un-Islamic accretions and at the legal level tried to soften 
its rigidity through overcoming the mutual exclusiveness of the schools 
by an eclectic ijtihdd. Soon, however, they began to question the abso- 
lute authority of the schools and demanded a fresh orientation to the 
Koran and the Apostolic Tradition ¢. 


2. See C. Apams, Islam and Modernism in thy London, 1933, pp. 112, etc... 

3- Armpamane Onis, Lakes Lahore, &. 1938, B52 

4. It is cu a habe ‘influence on this movement which 
has indeed been j°-dian Wabhabism ” However , there has been so far no 
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With the advent of European infiltration, however, these problems 
became all the more accentuated and assumed unprecedentedly vast 
dimensions. So far as the structure of the Muslim world was concerned, 
this infiltration affected it in three ways : (1) by political and economic 
domination formal or de facto ; (2) by the penetration of Western scientific 
thought ; and (3) by missionary propaganda. One might expect that 
the second and third factors should have stimulated religious thought, 
and in fact the second, and, to a very limited extent, the third have done 
so as we shall see. But fighting against the political domination has, 
for the most part, absorbed all the energies and has in fact coloured 
the Muslim’s reaction to the other two factors which were thought to 
be expressions of western “supremacy”. As for Western thought, 
the positive reaction has been very compl!ex, as we shall see, but the usual 
attitude has been that if the Muslims could regain political independence 
and reconstruct a healthy and firm social and economic system, they 
would not only be able to absorb its “ good” and “ useful’ aspects 
but inject it with Islamic spiritual values. As regards the Christian 
missionary work, apart from provoking some disputatory and transitory 
apologetic works, it has tended to inhibit the Muslim’s attitude to the 
West. It has very generally been regarded as a mere subtle expression 
of Western “expansionism”. Towards the end of the last century, 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, the most venerated figure of all modern Islam, 
described it as a trick of the Western imperialist powers®. And Sir 
Muhammed Iqbil said of it as recently as 1936 that the Western body- 
politic has itself become secular by rejecting Christianity but that 
“ whenever it sets its eyes on the property of other peoples, the vanguard 
of the campaign are the missions of Christianity * ”’. 

Nevertheless, the Christian attacks and the Western criticisms of Islam 
played an obviously undeniable role in the awakening of the Muslims. 
They had their greatest effects at social and legal levels where the ground 
was already prepared internally by the movements of “ purification ”’ 
and by a sense of dissatisfaction with the rigidity of the medieval legal 
schools’. Thus the Egyptian reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh and the 
Indian reformer Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan were primarily concerned with 
social and legal reform. This was also the crux of the specifically 
Islamic aspect of the thought of the Turkish sociologist reformer Zia 


ific evidence of this influence. Indeed, the Indian ‘‘ Wabhabis ”’ call themselves 
“ Ahl-i-hadith ” Reople of the Apostolic Tradition) and continue to describe 
themselves as “ Muagallids ’’ (those who reject post-Apostolic authority), 
whereas the Wabhabis of Nujd have expressly called themselves followers of the 
Hanbali School. Be that as it may, there is more concrete evidence of the influence 
of the Zaidi Shiite Shawkani of Yemen who rejected Taklid (blind following) 
and ijma’ (consensus) and whose relevant works were commented upon and trans- 
lated the greatest scholar and representative of the Abl-i-hadith, Siddiq 
Hasan , for a time ruler of the State of Bhupal in India. 


5. See F. Rauman, ‘“‘ Modern Muslim Thought ”’ in the Muslim World, January 


1955, p. 16. 
6. Zanaei-Katin 7th impression, Lahore, 1947, Pp. 15 


7. F. FAHMAN, op. cit., p. 19; quotation from Shi If Nu’mani. 
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Gok Alp : one indeed on which so much of the future of Turkish Islam 
was to depend. 

The third characteristic, in my view, the most important, of the pre- 
sent century Islam which has positively discouraged and, indeed, mili- 
tated against a pure re-thinking and even thinking of religious problems, 
is Muslim activism. In this activism one may discern several factors, 
but the chief ones are Islamic dynamism and nationalism which some- 
times militate against each other but mostly cooperate with one another 
— indeed, they are often aspects of a single dynamic movement. From 
our point of view, it is the Islamic dynamism with its deeper psycholo- 
gical determinants that is important. In view of the weightiness of 
the psychological forces behind this dynamism, I think not enough 
attention has been paid to it in the very few Western presentations of 
modern Islam (in fact, the only over-all presentation in the field is the 
excellent pioneer work of Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb : Modern Trends 
in Islam, Chicago University Press, 1947). These presentations, by 
their usually hard and fast categories of ‘‘ Modernist” and “‘ Conser- 
vative ’’ applied to a situation which, in its internal structure is elusively 
and treacherously fluid and by being somewhat preoccupied with an 
analysis of Western sounding concepts in the writings of Muslim Modern- 
ists, have misled, if not themselves, certainly their readers, with regard 
to the fundamental shift in Muslim attitudes during the last forty years 
or so. Also, seeing that the modernist writings, taken as a whole, not 
only did not represent a uniform theological tradition but did not even 
possess a homogeneous positive conceptual import, Western writers 
have treated them as sporadic disconnected episodes of Western mani- 
festations on an Islamic screen, without paying due regard to their real 
function in the spiritual-intellectual life of modern Islam °. 

The chief internal function of modernism, apart from its two patently 
avowed purposes of internal reform and external defence, was to preserve 
and indeed intensify Muslim faith. Indeed, this function was the prime 
mover of the two avowed and conscious purposes. But whose faith ? 
The faith of those who (including themselves) might, under the new 
influences, mostly secular and partly Christian, not only lose their faith 
but externally throw off their allegiance to Islam. But what Islam? 
And this was the crux of the matter. The answers, as we shall see, were 
many, but they were all united somehow in “ Islam ”’. 

This did, for the most part, work successfully. It gave confidence 
to the younger Western educated Muslim that one could get the new 
light and still not only keep allegiance, but take pride, in Islam. The 
vast majority of the Ulema, however, had remained very suspicious 
about the new faith-making campaign, which sometimes identified 
Islam with one Western ideology, sometimes with another. But soon 


8. No doubt, Prof. Gibb, in the course of his acute and multiple analyses, has 
recurrently pointed out the real function of modernist apologetic, but does not 
seem to have made full use of this, ere ee oe 
marily concerned with the intellectual content of these writings. 
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their more enlightened wings and allied forces realized that it was no 
longer advisable to keep a mere suspicious silence about the situation. 
They realized that the modernist, with all his ratiocinations, had failed 
to give a new content to Islam which could claim enough integrity and 
continuity with traditional Islam to be generally accepted, but he had 
warded off at least for the time being the danger of positive disloyalties. 
If ratiocinations continue indefinitely, who knows what may happen ? 
They jumped into the field with their anti-rationalist battle cries and 
have, so far, kept the field almost to themselves. 

For the content of faith was substituted an intensity of faith which 
can probably be paralleled only by the first decades of Islam, and a 
pure activism and dynamism. The Muslims did not want external 
standards for judging either their religious beliefs or their social morality 
— either from Greece or from the West : the modernist is “ baked in 
the same oven” of which the medieval, “ Greece-ridden ” theologian 
was the product. Modern rational learning is “so-called knowledge 
whose result is nothing but a darkness of uncertainty and doubt” 
These are some of the strains® in which Abul Kalém Azad expressed 
himself —- and there were many others. In this semi-popular semi- 
enlightened reflex not only religious modernism but also the classical 
theological enlightenment stood discredited. Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
himself, strongly abetted this attitude although he stressed the need 
for’ re-thinking the religious principles of Islam and with this purpose 
wrote his Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, by sharply 
opposing thought and action and by relentlessly disparaging the former. 
Indeed, in his poetry, he went much further and even despised learning 
and educational institutions ®. A similar trend from this point of view 
is unmistakably exhibited in the Middle East after Muhammad ‘Abduh. 
The Salafi movement under Rashid Rida became progressively anti- 
liberal and emptied itself in the dynamic popular movement of the 
Muslim Brotherhood which not only rules the discussion of doctrinal 
issues out of its own policy but regards it as positively harmful. 

Finally, and not less significantly, religious studies on any appreciable 
level are almost absent in modern Universities in the Muslim countries. 
In the West, the work of the reinterpretation is, for the most part, done 
in the theological departments and faculties which are a part of the 
function of the liberal set-up of instruction and research in the Western 
universities. In the Muslim universities, other religions and even Islam 
as religious system are not studied, though a beginning has now been 
made at the Ankara University. For the rest, there are some depart- 
ments of Islamic theology in some Pakistan universities and at Aligarh 
in India, but they are far from functioning at a level where they can 
exert a proper influence on the Muslim intelligentsia and command res- 
pect. To a large extent, of course, such developments themselves 


presuppose a high degree of religious liberalism. 


9. SHarkH Munammap Ixrim : Mawj-i-Kauthar, Lahore (n. d.), p. 166 ff. 
10. ZARB-I-KALim, p. 153. 
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II. ISLAM IN THE THOUGHT REALM 


We must now turn to a descriptive analysis of the trends of religious 
thought. The puritanical fundamentalist movements of the pre- 
modernist period were a reaction against two factors : sufism and scho- 
lastic philosophy. We must remember that the latter, in spite of Al-Gha- 
zali’s refutation of it and the wide acceptance of that refutation, conti- 
nued, although on a reduced scale, to keep alive a certain friction within 
the scholastic theology on the one hand, and on the other, to join forces 
with sufi speculation against orthodox Islam ™, especially in India 
and Persia. As for sufism, its external formal organisations and its 
techniques and practices have been discredited in the eyes of educated 
Muslims by a combination of modernist and orthodox forces. Its 
speculative superstructure, however, although rejected by the orthodox 
revival, has vividly incarnated itself in the modernist religious thought 
of Zia Gék Alp in Turkey and Muhammad IqbAl in India, transformed 
in sociological symbols in the one case and humanist symbols in the 
other. Sufism is therefore by no means a dead issue. Indeed it has 
left an important legacy even to ultra orthodox Islam, in as much as 
its most eminent representatives stress the need for an inner density 
of spiritual life avoiding an overlay of unorthodox symbols and doc- 
trines ™. 

But if orthodox conservatism had, for the most part, an ally in moderni- 
zing trends in Islam against sufism, the story of their attitude to philo- 
sophy and its rationalist methods has been different. Its rhythms 
indeed have been feeble and, even at their strongest, have never been 
able to get out of the medieval shell, but the fact that they have existed 
is interesting and perhaps important. Jamal al din al-Afghani was 
the first to insist that a cultivation of rational disciplines was necessary 
for a religious and cultural reconstruction of Islam even though he had 
presented the problem in medieval scholastic terminology. Taking hint 
from the revolutionary master, the Egyptian Shaikh, Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
attempted to restate from the orthodox viewpoint the relation between 
reason and faith and to reformulate orthodox theology in such a way 
that it would not contradict the findings of modern science and would 
not interfere with the working of human reason “ in its own sphere ”. 
“Abduh, however, is not clear as to the “ sphere of reason’ and seems 
to identify it with the realm of natural and social sciences. In their 
respective spheres, then, reason and faith can not only not interfere 


11. This combination had been present in Muslim philosophy from the outset 
since Aristotelianism had been injected with neo-platonism. In lesser hands, after Ibn 
Sina, sufism progressively became dominant as in Mulla Sadra of Persia. A striking 
case was the role played by the two brothers Abul Faz and Faizi against orthodox 
Islam in instiga Emperor Akhar’s Din-i-Ilahi. 

12. This is true of Ibn Taimfya and especially of his pupil Ibn al-Kayyim 
al-Jawziya, the two great anti-sufi personalities of the 14th century. 
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with one another but even cooperate. But in his system, philosophy 
or pure ratiocination in the metaphysical sphere has no place. Indeed, 
he practically discouraged the classical Islamic theological and meta- 
physical controversies and failed to see that science cannot remain content 
with mere fact-finding that inevitably evolves a metaphysic of its own 
which may well come into conflict with that of religion. 

Deserving of mention from this point of view is the Indian historian 
and theologian Muhammad Shibli Numdni who, following the lead of 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898) who had striven to prove Islam’s 
conformity with “‘ nature’ and to purify it from superstitions and had 
laid the foundations of the Aligarh Muslim College, stressed the need 
for a defence of Islam and for restating Muslim theology in modern 
terms. He affirms that contradictions could and did arise between 
faith on the one hand and pure reason and scientific metaphysics on 
the other and attempts to reckon with the late nineteenth century scien- 
tific cosmology. These two attempts represent the highest point of 
modernistic theological thought of the Ulema wing. To be sure, there 
are a host of works written by the more conservative Ulema treating 
this same theme. These are, however, mainly directed against the 
“ too-liberal ’”’ tendencies of their fellow-Ulema and other modernists, 
but seeing that the tide of the demand from the younger educated gene- 
ration is overwhelming, most of them admit the need of accommodating 
reason in some unimportant subsidiary sense. But in this they do 
nothing else but repeat the arguments of medieval theologians. 

At this point it is tempting to compare the present situation with 
the medieval situation when Hellenistic thought penetrated Islam and 
to ask whether the 2oth century has produced either an Ash’ari or a 
Ghazali. The answer is “No”. There are several reasons why this 
is not the case. First, it should be remembered that it is too early to 
expect this : the modern phase of Islam is less than a century old. 
Secondly, at the time of the medieval crisis, Islam was in political and 
economic ascendency and the Muslims did not suffer from a psycholo- 
gical set-back. Thirdly, and this is perhaps the most important diffe- 
rentia, the Greek thought, broadly speaking, represented a fairly homo- 
geneous type of thought, and especially so when the Arabs came upon 
the scene, thanks to the interfusion of Aristotelian, Platonic and Stoic 
elements that had already taken place. It was therefore much easier 
for the Muslims to absorb, more or less accurately this body of thought 
and then to manipulate it theologically. Very different is the case 
now. Modern Western thought is not one monolithic structure. It is 
not even a complex of thought-systems for even a complex has a unity. 
It is rather a constellation of several systems and interpretations of the 
universe and of man. What is more, the West is neither dead nor static : 
it is still alive and developing. The Muslim modernist therefore cannot 
be expected to absorb all these mutually unintegrated and often even 
conflicting but ever-developing systems and bring Islamic principles 
to bear upon them. He only selects those trends in the West which 
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either suit Muslim temper or the Muslim’s needs at home and above 
all his individual taste. 

There is much truth in the last reason given above and this also explains 
largely the individual character of the modernists’ attempts at reinter- 
preting Islam, which in turn largely explains why the modernist has 
failed to move the Ulema. A striking example of the subjective character 
of Muslim modernist thought is afforded by a comparison of the teachings 
of Zia Gék Alp and Iqbal, the one being the most important intellectual 
factor in the formation of modern Turkey and the other the most potent 
intellectual and spiritual influence in the generation of the new state 
of Pakistan. Both drew their inspiration from sufism ; but whereas 
Gék Alp is under the influence of sufi spiritual values, Iqbal is under 
the influence of sufi metaphysical thought. From this point, however, 
they diverge further to antithetical poles. Gék Alp transformed his 
sufic spiritual symbols, through the positivistic thought of Comte, 
into sociological symbols under the influence of the sociological doctrines 
of Durkheim. With him, all the religious institutions of Islam are to 
be interpreted as symbolizing the collective will or the total conscience 
of society conceived in Turkish terms. Indeed, he identified the meaning 
of God with Turkish values and aspirations. True, he did distinguish 
between “ civilization ’’ and “ iirf ”’ (customs of a people), the one repre- 
senting the universalistic religious values which united all the Muslim 
peoples in a common religion, the other representing the specific “ cul- 
tural”’ values of a single nation. But as he developed the concept of 
Turkish nationalism more and more, Islamic values became progressively 
identified with the “ collective will ’’ of the Turkish society. According 
to Gék Alp, then, the aim of Islam is to merge the individual will into 
the social will so nationalistically conceived in order to enrich and 
intensify it 1. 

Iqbal, on the other hand, directing the sufic metaphysical thought, 
through the combined channels of Nietzchean power ideology and the 
evolutionary and dynamistic doctrines of Whitehead and Bergson, arrives 
at the development of his idea of the individual selfhood and of the super- 
man. True, it is essential for the development of the ego to obey the 
laws of society and especially Islamic laws which, according to Iqbal, 
were principally intended and are most eminently suited for the develop- 
ment of a unique spiritual selfhood ; true also that the superman too 
requires a society for his functioning and the two are inseparable ; but 
it is the society which in the last analysis gets its meaning and function 
from the supreme individual, not vice versa . 

There is, however, one moral-theological problem of classical Islam 
which has been, to some extent, reopened both by the modernists and 


13. Uriel Heyy, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism, London, 1950. The book, 
however, studies primarily the nationalistic thought of Gék Alp and does not 
deal with its fically Islamic Few tye 
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the more progressive Ulema and towards which both have shown similar 
trends, although their arguments have differed widely. This is the pro- 
blem of theistic determinism and free will of man. Here even the Ulema, 
while retaining the Koranic doctrine of God’s omnipotence, have mostly 
tended to emphasize human freedom and have argued, under modern 
influence, from man’s consciousness as a free agent. The modernists’ 
arguments, however, have arisen from their individual metaphysical 
postulates, as e.g. in the case of Iqbal, from the immanence of God. 
But even here the problem has been seldom soberly taken back to its 
Koranic roots. 

But if the positive theological positions of the modernists have failed 
to gain a general response, it is perhaps also because of this fact that 
they have, in order to give a formal anhaltspunkt to the Muslim community 
as a whole, thrown their weight on the doctrine of the perfection of the 
Koran as Divine Revelation and the perfection of Muhammad as a 
man. As Professor Gibb has pointed out (o. cit., pp. 72, 74) neither 
of these doctrines is new but are a part of every Muslim’s faith. Also, 
the two doctrines have always been closely linked with each other. 
Although for orthodox traditional Islam the Koran is the Divine Word 
and Muhammad only the instrument of its revelation, he is nevertheless 
the most perfect instrument. Indeed, his Sunna (his words and deeds) 
is the second infallible source of Muslim Law. The purificationist trends 
in the pre-modernist Islam, reinforced by modernism by eliminating 
all medieval authorities, helped to throw the personality of the prophet 
into full focus. Even in the 14th century the ultra-puritanical and funda- 
mentalist Ibn Taimiya who had relentlessly fought against human cults, 
wrote a big book to show that anyone who uttered disparaging words 
about Muhammad must die by the sword *. In modern Islam, however, 
there were several subsidiary factors. One of them, as I have pointed 
out, is the intellectual failure of the modernists themselves. The Chris- 
tian missionaries’ attacks on Muhammad’s character were another potent 
factor, although I cannot go the whole way with Professor Gibb in his 
statement (op. cit., p. 75) that it was the comparison between the persons 
of Jesus and Muhammad that centered the modernists’ emotions on 
the Prophet. The reason is that for the Muslims, the Koran has defined 
the status of Jesus as a Prophet once and for all and by this very fact 
the Christian accounts of Jesus are, for the Muslims, neither theologically 
acceptable nor historically true. Also, we see that the emphasis on 
Muhammad’s personality among modernists has gone through different 
phases. When Sir Sayyid Ahdmad Khan replied to Sir William Muir’s 
attacks, he was more on the defensive ; his account of Muhammad’s 
life and wars was apologetic and also for him God was much more impor- 
tant than the Prophet. Thus in a poem he says : 


15. al-Saif al-Maslil ‘ala shatim al-rasil, Hayderabad, 1322. A. H. 

As for the mystics, they had universall Scene aie neiiien aeeieite 
to which God said to Muhammad that was the final cause of the creation o 
heaven and earth — a tradition which has gained wide popularity among the masses. 
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I have with me God and a heart burnt 


in the love of Muhammad ; 
No infidel possesses the equipment (for 
salvation) which I possess ?*, 


In sayyid Amir ‘Ali’s hands the tone of the apologetic changed and a 
constrained picture of the Prophet emerged in which some elements of 
the Christian accounts of Jesus (but by no means alien to the traditional 
Muslim accounts of Muhammad) — love and charity — were fused 
with those of an ideal modern leader of a progressive society. 

The images of Muhammad in these two modernists may well be cons- 
trued as designed to sell the Prophet of Islam on a Western market. 
But not so with Muhammad Iqbal who will have nothing to do with 
Christian-Muslim controversies which he regarded as games of inferior 
spirits. His aim was a constructive regeneration of Islam and, as we 
shall see in the third section of this essay, it was this attitude which 
restored the confidence of the Indo-Pakistani Muslim. Iqbal saw in 
Muhammad primarily a man who taught humanity how to develop 
proper self-hood — by controlling the course of material history and 
incarnating in it spiritual values, indeed by breaking their ultimate 
dualism. With this image of the Prophet in his mind and with an imma- 
nentist view of God, Muhammad became much move important for 
Iqbal than God : — 

(In the path of self-realization) the Prophet 
becomes the strength of mind and heart ; 
Indeed, the Prophet becomes dearer than God ?’. 


And again : — 


It is possible to deny God, 
but impossible to deny the greatness of the Prophet **. 


Even allowing for the exaggerated poetical fancy so common with Eastern 
poets, the idea is too much of a heresy to be swallowed by a sincere and 
faithful Muslim. 

There is still another factor which has augmented the modernists’ 
passion. This has to do with the nuance which has occurred sub silentio 
in the modernist conception of the Koranic revelation. The modernist 
believes (and this has precedents in some pre-modernist sufi thinkers) 
that the Koran is, in some important sense (some even believe absolutely) 
the work of the Prophet’s mind. But this belief, instead of resulting 
in a historical enquiry into the Koranic revelation on scientific, lines, has 
enhanced the emotional intensity for the Prophet’s person. The change 
has occurred sub silentio because it is not unconscious and yet no Muslim 
thinker has squarely faced the issue. Whereas in medieval Islam, 
Muslim theologians as well as philosophers had produced elaborate 


16. SHAIKH MuHAMMAD IKRAM, op. cit., section on Kalam. 
17. Asrar-o-rumuz, Lahore, 1948, p. 117. 
18. Javed nama, Lahore, 1947, p. 76. 
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theories to render the concept of revelation intelligible in terms of 
Greek metaphysics and psychology, theories which were strikingly 
adequate for these times, no one has attempted a similar task for modern 
Islam beyond a few remarks in the first chapter of the Reconstruction 
of Religious Thought in Islam (reprinted by M. Ashraf, Lahore 1953) 
by Sir Muhammad Iqbal who doubtlessly saw the importance of the 
blem. 
mt must be remembered that Muslim modernism, apart from its limited 
depth, is extremely circumscribed even in its extension. After Iqbal 
there is not a single name in the field : modernism in a philosophical 
sense, at least for the time being, has been swallowed up partly, as we 
have seen, a willing victim, by conservative reaction and by dynamic 
forces, thus leaving an intellectual vacuum which must loom the larger 
in proportion to the reinvigorated psychological rigidity of conservatism. 

The conservative reaction, however, it must be pointed out, is not 
one homogeneous entity of the type of pre-modernist orthodoxy. The 
purificationist movement, while eliminating medieval authorities, had 
sought to go back to the two infallible sources of Islamic doctrine — the 
Koran and the tradition of the Prophet. In the hands of the modernist 
apologists and reformists, however, the tradition came to be treated 
with scant respect and they launched a wholesale campaign against 
its credibility — both as a historical and doctrinal source. This has 
had some repercussions on the Azhar Ulema (cf. Gibb, op. cit., p. 50) 
in Egypt, but in Indo-Pakistan Islam it took the form of a movement 
called the Ahl-ul-Quran (i.e. those who believe only in the Koran as an 
infallible source) enlisting among its foremost supporters even some of 
the Ulema. Its tendencies have been expounded for some years in the 
journal Tula@’41-Islam. By their indiscriminate stand, however, against 
all traditions they have not developed a new technique for sifting tra- 
dition and, in fact, have, theoretically, at least, endangered their own 
position, seeing that the historical validity of the Koran itself is vouch- 
safed only by the tradition. Nonetheless, they have exerted a powerful 
“silent ’’ influence on the minds of many of the educated men. The 
main wing of the conservative purificationists, however, although no 
longer existing in an organized form in Egypt since the close of the Mandar 
journal, continue to exercise influence in Pakistan where they are called 
the Ahl-i-Hadith (the term Ahl-i-Quran was coined after Ahl-i-Hadith) 
and have their own organization with their most important centre at 
Sialkot in the West Punjab. 

Deserving of note is the development of Ahmadism, a sect in Indo- 
Pakistan Islam founded at the turn of this century by Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian who claimed to be a “‘ manifestation ’’ of Muhammad, 
the Mahdi of the Muslims, the reincarnation of Krishna and the Messiah 
of the Christians. He claimed to be a recipient of Divine Revelation 
subordinate to the Koran and with no new canon law (sharia). After 
the death of their first Khalifa in 1912, the most liberal elements broke 
off from the main party, rejected the doctrine of Ghulam Ahmad’s 
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prophethood and, under the name of the Lahore Ahmadiya, came nearer 
to the main body of the Muslims. Both parties of the Ahmadiya are 
noted for their vigorous missionary work — the Lahore group in non- 
Muslim lands and Qadian party both in Muslim and non-Muslim countries, 
especially in the West and in Africa. After the partition of India, the 
central organization of the Qadianis moved to Pakistan at a place they 
have named Rabwa, although many of them still remain in India, 
The Qadianis’s religious stand, according to which all Muslims who 
do not believe in Ghulam Ahmad’s prophethood are declared as being 
outside Islam, has sometimes created serious disturbances, and in 
March, 1953 the popular demand from the Pakistan Government to 
declare the Qadiainis a non-Muslim minority called for drastic action 
and led to the dismissal of the central cabinet. Although a small 
minority in Indo-Pakistan Islam, the Qadianis have built up a strong 
central organization under the able leadership of Mirza Bashir-ud-DIN 
Mahmid their second Khalifa and son of the founder. However, apart 
from the doctrine of the prophethood of the founder (who put it forth 
in vague terms), they have not, so far, been able to build up a positive 
credal and doctrinal system such as might be expected from a completely 
separatist sectarian organization. For the rest, indeed, they are indis- 
tinguishable from the ultra-conservative elements of Islam. 


III. ISLAM IN THE PRACTICAL REALM 


It is perhaps in the practical sphere of legal and social reform and the 
reconstructions of an Islamic state, that the most important aspect of 
the present century Islam lies. The considerations of social and legal 
problems have, in modern Islam, historically preceded the problem of 
an Islamic state. 

In the domain of the practical institutions of Islam, the 2oth century 
has witnessed a shift in general Muslim attitudes from the initial modernist 
positions parallel to that exhibited in the sphere of religious thought. 
Here, again, the vast majority of the conservative Ulema never budged 
from their traditional positions. But the pure modernists and the 
modernizing Ulema were stirred into tremendous activity which was 
directed on the one hand toward internal reform and on the other, toward 
the Western critics and toward these Muslims who were liable to be 
influenced by Western criticisms of Islam. Those, like the Egyptian 
Sheikh Muhammad ‘Abduh, who were more real reformists, were pressed 
by the internal deterioration of the Muslim society, arising out of the 
abuses of Muslim institutions of marriage, divorce etc., while those 
like the Indian sayyid Amir ‘Ali who had worked from Western standards 
of social morality back to Islam became more apologetic than reformist. 
Even the more Westernized Ulema, like Shibli ”, joined the banner of 


19. Shibli himself later turned away from pure modernism and strove to achieve 
a balance between modernism and the historical Islamic tradition. 
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the apologists. The Muslim apologetic indeed, beyond the social insti- 
tutions, was extended to the institution of the Holy War (jihad) and thus 
entered into Islamic history. On all these scores Islam was shown to 
be in full accord with the values of modern Western morality. 

The modernists had no doubt made some good points as e.g. that 
Islam gave woman a better lot than she had enjoyed in most societies 
before and that polygamy was morally severely restricted by it; but 
the indiscriminacy of their apologetic shocked the main body of the faith- 
ful. Since the second decade of the present century a vigorous popular 
reaction set in against this phase of modernism. To this general type 
belong the Egyptian Farid Wajdi and the Indian Abul Kalam Azad. 
The former wrote, e.g., a treatise “The Muslim Woman ”’ in reply to 
Kasim Amin’s “The New Woman”. In fiery language characteristic 
of Azad (now Minister of Education in the Indian Government) in his 
youth, he complained that the modernist had “ scissored ’’ away, piece 
by piece, the fabric of Islam. But the most potent voice in Indian 
Islam was that of Iqbal who, alongside his Western philosophical edu- 
cation, was influenced by the new trends within Islam and, in turn, 
strongly influenced them. Although he called for a reform of the society 
in general terms, on specific questions he vehemently opposed the Wes- 
ternizing ideas of the modernists ®. On the problem of the emancipa- 
tion of women (although he admits his failure to solve it) he proved 
thoroughly conservative and condemned the modern woman as devoid 
of womanly and motherly love — “ inwardly heartless, outwardly made 
up, with all her gestures measured”. On the question of the Holy 
War he says : — 


In order to defend her evil ideals (of nationalism), 
Europe has armoured herself fram head to foot. 
We ask the Shaikh who tries to grease the palm of Christianity ; 
If war is evil in the East, surely it is also evil 
in the West ? 
If you are a seeker of truth, does it not look ungainly — 
A severe reckoning of Islam and a discretion in favour of 


Europe ? # 


One may accuse this type of reasoning of committing an ignoratio elenchi, 
but it has found an immense voice in the world of Islam and, above all, 
among the conservatives. Abu‘l-A’ld Maudiidi, head of the “ Islamic 
Party ” which is widely spread and influential although not politically 
powerful in Pakistan, expounds the same idea at the beginning of his 
treatise on Jihad also translated into Arabic in Pakistan™. Jihad, 
however, is understood not necessarily in the sense of war but of a struggle 
of which war may be a part. This newer conservative attitude is exhi- 






20. See the able analysis of Iqb4l’s social ideas in Prof. W. C. Smitn : Modern 
Islam in India, London, 1946. 

21. Zarb-i-kalim, pp. 22-23. 
22. Published (n. d.), Gujranwala, Pakistan. 
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bited also by the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt (see risdlat al-Jihad 
by al-Banna’). 

Nevertheless, this reaction is not just a throwback to the old pre- 
modernist conservatism. Although outwardly it often seems a reaction 
to the West, internally it is really a reaction to the initial phase of a 
headlong modernizing movement which was not heedful of the inner 
temper of the Muslim society. We may be sure that reform will continue 
as indeed it is made imperative by conditions prevailing in the Muslim 
society and the new forces let loose within it. And although many 
of the responsible personnel in the Muslim Governments may be secu- 
larists at heart, the popular movements, with their own social and edu- 
cational programmes and institutions, are exhibiting different rhythms, 
even if their upshot has not emerged so far. 

The combined forces of internal reform and the external political 
and economic exigencies of the Muslim lands had inspired the pan- 
Islamic doctrine so vigorously preached by Afghani. Afghani himself 
gave no positive formulation of an Islamic state but agitated for reforms 
and exhorted the Muslim countries to strengthen themselves against 
the Western powers under the banner of an Ottoman caliph. It is 
clear that he did not preach merely a pan-Islamic nationalism. Never- 
theless, whichever country he went to, he sought to rouse its people by 
appealing not only to the past glory of Islam but also to their pre-Islamic 
and even non-Islamic local greatness (thus in India he glorified also the 
ancient Hindu culture). The actual effect of this was the awakening 
of local nationalistic sentiments (which were also infiltrating from the 
West through secular and semi-secular channels) besides creating a fresh 
Islamic sensibility. 

In the subsequent developments the character of these two trends has 
depended upon the third potent factor of secularism. In the majority 
of the Muslim countries where the expressly secularizing trend has been 
weak, nationalist and Islamic sentiments have usually coalesced. Turkey 
alone, where nationalism and a quasi-secularism (officially, no doubt, 
called secularism) made a powerful combination, has made a break with 
the traditional conception of a politico-religious state. Yet I have 
called the Turkish attitude quasi-secularism because the theoretical 
and the practical authors of the Turkish Republic have brought about 
the separation of the state from religion (no doubt, to the shock and 
horror of the majority of the Muslim community outside Turkey) by 
trying to argue that the conception of an Islamic state (if indeed, accord- 
ing to them there is such a thing) is secular. Even though , therefore, 
the canon law has been dethroned in Turkey, Islam has remained as 
the basic term of references **. 

For the rest, although the Muslim world is split up in geographical 
or religio-cultural units, it is too early to say anything definite about the 


23. Recently there has been a certain amount of reaction against the drastic 
spirit of the Revolution and also an official reversal of some of the detail enact- 
ments in favour of the popular Islamic sentiment. 
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official place of Islam except that there is a marked pan-Muslim sentiment 
as may be guessed from the new idea of a Muslim Congress which it is 
intended to hold annually in Mecca after the pilgrimage. These con- 
gresses, however, will most probably be semi-secular in character and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a continuation of the earlier congresses 
of the Caliphate which sought to realize the traditional conception of 
a religio-political state. 

The bulk of the high-level personnel in the Muslim Governments are 
modernists and even if many are inwardly secularists, outwardly at 
least they profess to be modernists either through sheer political double- 
mindedness or because they genuinely respect the feelings of the populace. 
But the modernist, in this sphere too, has not been able to work out a 
consistent theory of an Islamic state which would harmonize his Western 
democratic concepts (which he takes, and not Islam, as his starting point) 
with the ideals of Islam. His most characteristic doctrine is that Islam 
is not a theocracy ** as it recognizes no church as bearer of an infallible 
divine authority and that, in adopting the representative type of govern- 
ment, far from deviating from the Islamic principles, he is indeed rea- 
lizing these principles which demand the government to be based on 
mutual council and consultation. Now the statement that Islam reco- 
gnizes no infallible church-authority is true ; but this is a comparatively 
trivial sense of ‘‘ theocracy ”’ ; in the more basic sense of the word Islam 
is patently a theocracy since it places sovereignty and ultimate source 
of rule in Allah alone as manifested in the Koran and in the Prophet’s 
teachings. What is more, by rejecting a “ priestly class” in Islam, 
the modernist seeks to relegate the Ulema from the scene and, in their 
stead, substitutes the authority of another class viz. himself and his 
fellow lay legislators. 

Over against the hesitant and obscure and comparatively inarticulate 
attitudes of the ruling modernist (whose impulse is certainly genuine 
and right and deserving of sympathy), stand the larger majority of the 
conservatives who are no longer inert. In proportion to the intolerance 
on the part of the modernist of conservative Islam **, that powerful 
force rebounds with an increased impatience and moral strength. 

Of the two main conservative movements *, the Egyptian Muslim 


24. This argument is developed by I. H. QuREsHI (until October 1954 Minister 
of Education in Pakistan), in the first lecture of his Pakistan and Islamic Democracy 
n. d.), Institute of Islamic Culture, Lahore, and is also used by General NacuIB 
until a few months before writing President of the E ian Republic) in his 

gypt’s Destiny, London, 1955, p. 150. (For the last reference I am indebted to 
my colleague Mr. M. M. Derhalli). 

25. The Muslim Brothers in Egypt were re-suppressed in October 1954, after 
an attempt on the life of the Egyptian Premier. The leader of the Islamic 
in Pskistan, Abul A’la Maudidi was imprisoned in March 1953, following distur- 
bances in that month. There is evidence of ra hement between the two groups. 
(Cf. Abul Hasan-Napvi’s, I Wish to Talk to Brothers, Cairo, 1371 A. H.). 

26. Mr. Derhalli has kindly drawn my attention to the writings of Taqiy-al-Din 
al-Nabhani, a former qadi of Palestine now imprisoned by the Jordinian govern- 
ment. Al-Nabhani, leader of a politico-religious group called ‘‘ The Liberation 
Party” (whose strength is not known), has expounded the idea of the Islamic 
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Brothers have not themselves formulated an idea of the Islamic state 
but have assumed the earlier Salafi doctrine of the revival of the Cali- 
phate vested in some form of central authority, Muhammad Iqbal 
had suggested (in his Sixth Lecture) to establish a Muslim League of 
Nations with a central legislative assembly which would do justice both 
to the national aspirations of each Muslim country and to Islam. Pro- 
fessor Sir Hamilton Gibb has rightly pointed out (Modern Trends, p. 114) 
that such an assembly would be impotent for lack of executive machi- 
nery. I do not agree, however, with the second fear of Professor Gibb 
who sees in such an assembly a kind of Islamic papacy, since there was 
no suggestion of investing this body with any kind of divine or quasi- 
divine authority. Also, the organized set up of papal institution 
is obviously different from the suggested assembly or council. Should, 
however, such an envisaged assembly, or indeed any official central 
organization, be intended to define the dogma as well as legislate, this 
would, in my view, be incompatible with the spirit of Islam, for such 
a dogma-engineering machine is quite alien to the spirit of the Islamic 
idea of Isma. 

The most stringent and rigid doctrine of an Islamic state is that for- 
mulated by Maudidi in several pamphlets (most of which have been 
translated from Urdu into Arabic and some also into English by his 
followers and sympathisers) and in his Journal Tarjumdn ul-Qur'an. 
According to him, Islam is one monolithic system in which almost every 
detail of a faithful’s life is once and for all “ logically ” determined by 
its foundational principles. Putting a wide interpretation on the concept 
of Shirk (the Koranic doctrine of the unforgivable sin of associating 
anyone with God), according to which any minor sin could be shown 
to be a form of Shirk, and developing to extremes the transcendental 
doctrine of the sovereignty of Allah, he came to regard the Western demo- 
cratic forms of government as satanic devices through which men satisfy 
their whims and evil desires®. Only Allah legislates and the only 
form of Islamic rule is a Caliph who is chosen by the people and who, 
the community will ensure, will rule according to the Divine Law. 
An Islamic State is also totalitarian allowing no private property *. 

This logical formalism applied systematically for the first time in 
the history of Islam to the state and society, is paralleled only by the 
logical rigour with which the medieval theologians had formulated the 
creed of Islam. Maudfidi no doubt realized what religious values were 
at stake in the critical juncture of Indian Islam at the moment of the 
formation of Pakistan. But he did not see that the logical unity of 
abstract concepts is one thing and the organic unity of a living society 


State on lines similar to Maudidi’s, although his starting point seems to be more 
political whereas Maudidi’s starting point is abstract and transcendental. Cf. 
mafahim siyasfya li-hizb al-tahrir, Jerusalem, 1953. 

27. Maupip! : Islam kA nazarfya-i-Siyasi. All pamphlets of Maudidi (which 
often have no date) are published by Maktaba-i-Jam4’at-i-Islamf, Ichhra, Lahore, 
Pee Ibid 

28. . 
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another. And by throwing his whole weight on a chain of abstract 
propositions which he had “ logically ” deduced to his own satisfaction 
and to that of his followers, he has both frightened and embittered the 
government and made the community at large and also many of the 
Ulema suspicious. 


Islam is passing to-day through a crisis generated within itself through 


internal and external factors and is marked by confusion and conflicts 
of extremes : it would be too much to say what will happen tomorrow. 
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CHINESE POETRY IN JAPAN : 
INFLUENCE AND REACTION 


by 


Kéjir6 YOosHIKAWA *. 


I 


o far as extant materials indicate, Chinese poetry originated about 
S the 11th century B.C., at the beginning of the Chou dynasty. 
This earliest poetry, unlike that of the west, was lyrical rather 
than epical. In the 6th century B.C. an anthology of some three hundred 
of these lyrical poems, the Shih-ching or Book of Odes, was compiled 
by Confucius. Poetry continued to be written without break through 
the succeeding centuries of Chinese history and represents the most 
important division of Chinese literature. This poetic tradition reached 
its height in the T’ang dynasty, particularly during the 8th century 
when Li Po and Tu Fu lived and wrote. Even after it had passed its 
zenith, poetry continued until the literary revolution of this century 
to hold its high position in the Chinese world of letters. The writing 
of poetry was not the occupation of men specifically qualified as poets, 
but was a requirement of every proper Chinese gentleman. Even ordi- 
nary bureaucrats were selected for their posts only after they had shown 
their ability to write poetry. For this reason collections of poetry 
occupy at present, I should say, about one third of the volume of all 
extant Chinese books. In this great body of poetic literature we find 
few works of epic or dramatic nature ; the great majority are occasional 
poems. Poems of romantic love are few while those dealing with friends- 
hip are extremely numerous. Nearly all Chinese poems are short in 
length. 
Japan also has its poetic tradition, originally quite distinct from the 
Chinese, beginning at the latest before the 4th century A.D. In the 


* Article commandé par le Prof. R. E. Turner. 
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earliest annals, the Kojtki and Nihon-shoki, are recorded about a hundred 
poems composed in pure Japanese. These early works are very simple, 
crude and lyrical in nature. 

Before discussing the relationship between these two poetic traditions, 
it may be well to give a brief explanation of the differences between 
the Chinese and Japanese languages for the benefit of readers who do 
not have a specialist’s knowledge of the subject. Chinese is characte- 
rized by a predominant monosyllabic tendency ; in general each word 
consists of only one syllable. It has no inflections but is an isolating 
language. For example, the first person pronoun is expressed by wo 
or wu, the second person by /« in classical Chinese, mi in modern. “‘ To 
go” is expressed by hAsing ; ‘I go” is wo hsing, which can also mean 
“TI went” or “I will go”. The word for “ road” is lu, so wo hsing lu 
means “I go along the road” or “I travel the road’, no other words 
being required to represent the relationship between the action and 
“ road ’”’. 

Japanese, on the other hand, is essentially polysyllabic and highly 
inflected. The first person in the ancient language was a or wa, but 
this soon changed to ware and later to watakushi. “ To go”’ was never 
expressed by a single syllabe, but by yuku in the present indefinite, 
yukinu in the past, ywkamu in the future. The word for “ road” is 
michi. Japanese requires many particles to bring the words of a sen- 
tence into relationship with each other. To express “I go along the 
road ”’ or “ I travel the road”, it is necessary to say Watakushi (I) wa 
(particle after subject) michi (road) wo (particle after object) yuku (go), 
which in Chinese would require only the three syllables wo hsing lu. 
Chinese therefore is short and succinct in expression, while Japanese 
tends to be long and involved. Such basic differences of course have 
a great effect upon the poetry of the two countries. 

The earliest Chinese poems of the Book of Odes have lines of only 
four syllables, while later Chinese poetry is largely in five or seven syllables 
lines ; each line completes one thought. Japanese also has a set line 
consisting of five or seven syllables, but one line cannot complete one 
idea ; the meaning must be derived from all the lines in combination. 

There is another difference between the two languages which vitally 
affects their poetry. Chinese has a strong accent which makes the crea- 
tion of meter possible, but Japanese, lacking any strong accent, does 
not lend itself to the use of meter. Because of the essentially mono- 
syllabic nature of Chinese and the resulting paucity of sounds, a great 
number of homonyms exist and this makes the creation of rhyme an 
easy matter. In the earliest poems of the Book of Odes we already 
find the use of foot rhymes, probably one of the earliest occurences of 
rhyme in the history of poetry. On the other hand Japanese poetry 
from the earliest times shows no trace of rhyme. 

The two traditions of Chinese and Japanese poetry, as I have said, 
originated quite independently of each other. But Japanese civilization 
developed much later than Chinese and soon after its beginnings, when 
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it came into contact with the culture of the continent, Chinese poetry 
began to exercise an influence upon the tradition. Works of Chinese 
poetry were brought to Japan and widelyread. Not only did the Japanese 
read Chinese poetry, but they began to compose poetry in Chinese them- 
selves. This custom of writing Chinese verse or kanshi started some 
time before the 8th century and continued for over a thousand years 
until the Meiji Restoration in the last century. The quality of this 
poetry fluctuated with the level of scholarship in each age. As we 
can see today, it does not represent the chief current in Japanese litera- 
ture. Men who chose this medium were after all writing in a foreign 
language and works of high literary quality were from the start difficult 
to produce. But at all times Chinese poetry held a position superior 
in esteem to that of Japanese poetry. It occupied the place of authority 
and there was scarcely an age in which it was not written. This tradition 
of Chinese poetry in Japan influenced the development of the native 
poetry in a number of ways. In some respects the custom resembles 
the writing of Latin verse in European countries, though the situation 
is not wholly analogous. The history of this literature, the Chinese 
poetry written by Japanese, is not well known either in the West or in 
China, and indeed has not been adequately studied by the Japanese 
themselves. The subject is of interest not only to Orientalists, I believe, 
but may well give valuable suggestions to students of comparative 
literature. Although I am not a specialist on this subject, but on Chi- 
nese literature itself, I should like here to review briefly the history 
of this literature and examine in general its relation to the native poetry 
of China and Japan. 


II 


According to the oldest Japanese histories edited in the 8th century, 
some Chinese books, including the Confucian Analects, were sent from 
Korea to the Emperor Ojin. This event is regarded as the first intro- 
duction of Chinese books into Japan. The histories place it in the 4th 
century, though this dating is probably too early. By the time of the 
Empress Suiko in the early 7th century, however, the Japanese had 
undoubtedly gained considerable knowledge of Chinese. At this time 
the Crown Prince Shétoku composed in rather good Chinese the so-called 
“Seventeen Article Constitution’, a list of moral suggestions for the 
guidance of government officials. The ability to write Chinese evidenced 
by this document indicates that at least a few Japanese of the period 
must have read widely in Chinese literature, including works of poetry. 
The first attempts by Japanese to compose Chinese verse followed a 
little later in the same century. We have, for example, the following 
poem written by a prince of the royal family : 

Brightly and gloriously shine the sun and moon; 
Our Emperor’s virtue embraces Heaven and Earth. 
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The Three Realms * are peaceful and prosperous. 
All nations profess fealty to him. 


* Heaven, earth and mankind 


In 751 the first anthology of kanshi was compiled, the Kazftsé, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty poems by sixty-four writers, most of 
them members of the nobility. Generally speaking these poems, though 
written in very good Chinese, are of slight literary interest, as amply 
illustrated, I think, by the example above. There are probably two 
reasons for this. One is the fact that, because these men were writing 
in a foreign language, they could not express themselves freely and 
satisfactorily. At exactly the same time appeared another anthology, 
the Manyésh&, containing about 4.500 poems in Japanese. The Manyé- 
shé not only surpasses the Kai/dsé in quantity but in quality, containing 
a great number of excellent lyrical poems which have been translated 
into western languages. It is therefore obvious that the men of this 
time were capable of writing fine poetry ; they simply could not manage 
it in a foreign language. The second reason for the inferior quality 
of these early Chinese poems lies in the works they were modeled after. 
The Japanese chose for their inspiration and example what is perhaps 
the dullest period in all Chinese poetry, the Chinese poets of the late 
Six Dynasties and early T’ang. Strongest, I believe, is the influence 
of the poet Yii Hsin (513 ?-581 ?). Yii’Hsin’s poetry is composed 
with great skill, but it lacks sincerity and directness and is, on the whole, 
extremely tiresome. He was a master in his own age, but a poor model 
indeed for foreigners to attempt to imitate. In the late 7th century 
of the T’ang dynasty, Chinese poetry managed to regain some of its 
vigor. Wang Po (650 ?-675 ?), for example, is not only skillful in pro- 
sody but displays a life and vitality that his immediate predecessors 
lack. Wang Po’s poems were read with enthusiasm by the Japanese, 
as proved by the fact that some of his works survived in Japan after 
they were lost in China. But he died very young and, although he was 
widely read, his peculiar youthful spirit was hard for the Japanese 
to capture. 

Chinese verse was written by Japanese in this early period as a kind 
of literary training. As poetry the works of this time are mediocre, 
but the fact that Japanese went through this type of discipline had an 
effect upon the development of the native poetry. In the earliest Japa- 
nese poetry, for example, we find few references to the moon, plum blos- 
soms or the wind. But after the introduction and study of Chinese 
poetry we notice, as in the poems of the Manyédshi, frequent treatment 
of these themes. The skillful expression of emotions and the analysis 
of feelings in the Manyésh@ poems can also be attributed, I believe, 
to Chinese influence. Thus although attempts to compose direct imi- 
tations of Chinese poetry produced poor results, they led indirectly 
to the enrichment of native Japanese poetry. 

At this time the Japanese, with their capital at Nara, were under 
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profound Chinese influence. Commerce between the two countries was 
fairly frequent and Japanese students were sent to China to study, 
Abe-no-Nakamaro, to cite a famous example, journeyed to China and 
became Director of the Imperial Library at the Chinese capital, where 
he became acquainted with the poets Li Po and Wang Wei, who wrote 
verses in honor and lament for the Japanese visitor. Under such favo- 
rable conditions it is natural that Japanese should improve in their 
ability to read and write Chinese. 

It is interesting to note that the end of the Nara Period in Japan 
coincided with the golden age of poetry in China. Through the efforts 
of a few men of genius like Li Po and Tu Fu, the precious and over- 
decorative poetry of the early T’ang had been transformed into verse 
marked by sincerity and realism. But in spite of the frequent commu- 
nications between the two countries, there was always a gap between 
fashions of poetry on the continent and in Japan, and the realism of 
men like Tu Fu seems to have had no effect upon the Japanese of this 
period. The first chapter in the development of Chinese poetry in Japan 
ended with the end of the Nara Period when the capital moved to Kyoto. 


Ill 


The age that followed, during which the nation was ruled by the court 
at Kyoto, lasted from 782 to 1185 and is known as the Heian Period. 
At the beginning of this era, interest in and enthusiasm for Chinese 
poetry increased even more. Three new anthologies of Chinese verse 
written since the compilation of the Kaifasé were produced, The poems 
of these collections, though superior in points of grammar and prosody 
to their predecessors, continue for the most part to be rather dull and 
lifeless. And the time lag between the continent and Japan continued. 
K6b4 Daishi (774-835), for example, the greatest religious leader of 
the time, went to China shortly after the death of Tu Fu and spent three 
years in the capital of Ch’ang-an studying Buddhism and Chinese culture. 
There he compiled a sort of ars poetica, the Bunkyé-hifuron. But in 
this work he deals only with the decorative verse of the early T’ang 
and appears completely indifferent to the new movement of Tu Fu’s 


In time, however, a new poet of the T’ang, Po Chii-i (772-846), gained 
great favor in Japan. Even during his own lifetime Po Chii-i’s works 
were taken by diplomatic envoys to Korea and Japan, as the poet 
himself states in the preface to his works, and Japanese records support 
this assertion. One reason for Po Chii-i’s popularity in Japan was that 
his poems were comparatively easy for foreigners to read. As a result 
of his popularity the Japanese first realized that there could be another 


. kind of poetry besides the highly artificial verse they had up to now 


known and admired. 
The best example of the influence of this new verse is to be found in 
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the poems of Sugawara-no-Michizane (845-903). Michizane held the 
position of prime minister but in his old age fell from favor and was 
banished to Kyushu in southern Japan. His earlier works resemble those 
of his predecessors, but after his exile he shows a change, speaking 
with a passion and sincerity that had been absent before. We quote 
for example the poem which he wrote for his youngest son and daughter 
when he was on his way to exile. His other children had all been either 
detained in the capital or sent into exile in other places ; only his two 
youngest children were permitted to accompany their father to Kyushu. 


To COMFORT MY LITTLE SON AND DAUGHTER 


Your sisters all must stay at home, 

Your brothers are sent away. 

Just we three together, my children, 

Shall chat as we go along. 

Each day we have our meals before us, 

At night we sleep.all together. 

We have lamps and tapers to peer in the dark, 
And warm clothes for the cold. 

Last year you saw how the Chancellor’s son 
Fell out of favor at the capital. 

Now people say he is a ragged gambler 

And call him names on the street. 

You have seen the bare-footed wandering musician 
The townspeople call “ The Justice’s Miss” — 
Their fathers, too, were great officials ; 

They were all in their day exceedingly rich. 
Once their gold was like sand in the sea ; 

Now they have barely enough to eat. 

When you look, my children, at other folk, 
You can see how gracious Heaven has been. 


After this time commerce with China became less and less frequent. 
Chinese poetry continued to be written as a kind of discipline, but the 
center of interest shifted to native Japanese poetry. Even in the case 
of kanshi, though the language is still Chinese, the feeling becomes 
more and more purely Japanese. If we search closely for poems that 
resemble Chinese models, we may find among the occasional pieces a 
few that seem to be patterned after the works of minor poets of the 
late T’ang. 

There is a story told of a famous poet of this time, a senior of Sugawa- 
ra-no-Michizane, who composed the first line of a poem, “ In the clear 
weather the wind combs the hair of the new willows’, but was unable 
to think of a second line to parallel this. As he was strolling one evening 
beside the Rashémon Gate, he heard a demon singing him the next 
line, ‘‘ The ice has vanished and the waves wash the boards of the old 
moss ’’. The lines represent an attempt to express a new idea and to 
break away from the stilted conventions of the earlier verse. But from 
the Chinese point of view they are too complicated ; the metaphors 
are too curious and forced. 

With the break in relations between China and Japan, not only the 
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sentiment and content of the poetry drifted away from Chinese models, 
but even the grammar and language became peculiar so that the works 
of the latter part of this period are very difficult to read. The themes 
are for the most part like those of Japanese poetry, with nature poems 
predominating. A few rare exceptions appear in the form of poems 
dealing with the lives of the people — street-sellers, wood-gatherers, 
and the Kairaishs or gypsy people. But these subjects, from a Chinese 
point of view, are perhaps too realistic and not fit themes for poetic 
treatment. Poetry in China, it is interesting to note, did during the 
11th and 12th centuries, move more and more toward realistic and even 
prosaic themes, especially in the works of the Sung poets such as Su 
Tung-p’o. But the two lines of development seem to have been entirely 
independent. There is no evidence that the Sung poets had any influence 
in Japan at this time. 

From the end of the Heian Period in the late 12th century to the begin- 
ning of the 14th century, while the country was ruled by the military 
government at Kamakura, Japanese wrote almost no poetry in Chinese. 
Native poetry showed some development during this interval, but for 
the history of the kanshi, it is a period of exceptional blank. 


IV 


But these dark ages did not continue for long. At the time when 
the second military government began its rule under the Ashikaga 
Shoguns at Kyoto in the r4th century, the interest in Chinese poetry 
inspired a new group of men, the Buddhist monks. China at this time 
was in the period of late Sung, which soon gave place to the Yiian dynasty. 
Traffic between the two countries again became frequent. Chinese 
monks came to Japan to live and teach, while Japanese monks travelled 
to the continent and spent many years in China. The Shogunate treated 
with respect and honor both the Chinese and Japanese monks of the 
time, using them as advisors on foreign affairs. These monks were 
the most educated and cultured men of their day. 

With the restoration of contact with the continent, contemporary 
Chinese poetry was again brought to the hands of Japanese men of letters, 
mainly the monks, and the Chinese poetry of Japan began to follow 
more closely than ever before the models of the continent. In China 
at this time, Tu Fu of the T’ang and Su Tung-p’o of the Sung were 
the two poets held in highest esteem. The works of these two men 
were bolder and more masculine than those of earlier Chinese poets, and 
it was this bold, masculine poetry that the monks of Japan chose as 
their model. Their ability in Chinese language was generally good and 
in the case of those who spent long years abroad it is probable that they 
spoke and wrote almost as well as native Chinese. After some five 
hundred years of writing Chinese poetry, the Japanese for the first time 
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reached a stage where they were able to write verse truly comparable 
to that of their continental contemporaries. 

This does not mean, of course, that there were no limitations imposed 
upon them by the medium of a foreign language. Their works cannot 
stand with the finest native Chinese products. Furthermore they 
were Buddhist monks and their poetry tends at times to be too sophisti- 
cated in thought and too doctrinal. Yet if their verses were mixed 
with native Chinese works, at least those of Chinese monks, it would, 
I believe, be hard to distinguish which poems were from Chinese and 
which from Japanese brushes. 

But mannerism is the curse of the literary world everywhere and toward 
the end of this period, in the 14th and 15th centuries, the poetry of the 
monks became increasingly stereotyped and dull. Although the poetry 
of this whole period was the work of only a small group of men, mostly 
of the Buddhist clergy, the period is of importance because for the first 
time the Japanese achieved the scholarly background and literary 
ability that enabled them to compose works that could stand side by 
side with those of Chinese writers. 


V 


During the Tokugawa, the last era of the Japanese ancient regime, 
from the 17th to the 19th centuries, the situation continued to improve. 
The poetry of this period was no longer the work of a small special class 
of men, but was written by a wide group of secular men of letters. The 
founder of the new military government Tokugawa Ioyasu, after winning 
his way to power through bloody civil strife, realized that the people 
desired peace and order to regain their means of living. Responding 
to this demand he did his best to turn their energies away from warfare 
to the arts of learning and peace. In practical application, learning 
meant Chinese studies, particularly Confucianism. The central govern- 
ment not only established a college of Chinese studies at Edo, the center 
of military rule, but encouraged the local feudal lords to set up similar 
schools in their domains to provide compulsory training in Chinese studies 
for their retainers. The main subject of study was Chinese ethics and 
literature, and the instruction in literature comprised not only the 
reading of Chinese prose and poetry but some instruction and practice 
in writing in these media. Chinese works, it should be mentioned, 
were not read in the original Chinese pronunciation and word order, 
but in such a manner as to make them conform to Japanese pronunciation 
of the characters and the rules of Japanese grammar, so that they would 
be intelligible to Japanese ears. This method of reading Chinese texts 
had been devised much earlier, but at this time it was much improved. 
A reader unacquainted with the two languages may suppose a situation 
in which a Latin text is read in Anglicized pronunciation, with modi- 
fications of the arrangement of words to fit English word order, so that, 
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with some training, the text would be comprehensible to an English- 
speaking person who would yet be able to make nothing of it if he heard 
it read in the original Latin. This is about the way the Japanese read 
their Chinese texts, and though they had the original sentences before 
their eyes as they read, the auditory effect was very different from any- 
thing a Chinese was familiar with. 

It need hardly be supposed that all the samurai who attended such 

schools were able to write Chinese poetry that would pass on the conti- 
nent. Yet even the poorest student when pressed could put together 
some sort of verse that conformed to the formal rules of Chinese rhyme 
and meter. And a few of the best were able, after years of application, 
to acquire the same background and ability as Chinese scholars and poets. 
These few worked hard to apply this ability in the composition of their 
own Chinese poetry with, it must be recognized, considerable success. 
Arai Hakusoki (1657-1725) for example, a statesman and historian, 
was at the same time a major poet in the medium of kanshi. Among 
his voluminous works are a number of verses that would be quite passable 
as genuine Chinese products ; his vocabulary is rich and his expression 
free. 
As the Tokugawa reached its time of greatest power and prosperity 
in the 18th century, this learning that had originally been confined 
to the samurai class began to be appropriated by the commoners of 
the towns. The bourgeoisie of the large cities began to apply themselves 
to the study of Chinese and to write poetry in the language. The famous 
scholar Ité Jinsai (1627-1705) may be taken as the earliest representative 
of this new class. While most of his energies were devoted to the expo- 
sition of a new interpretation of the Confucian Classics, he not only 
composed Chinese poetry, but made its composition an indispensible 
part of the training of his school. He had at his school at various times 
some three thousand disciples, a few of them samurai though the majority 
were townsmen, and from this group came many poets. 

China at this time was ruled by the Ming, which was followed by the 
Ch’ing dynasty. Japan was cut off from the continent. Travel outside 
of the islands was strictly forbidden so that Japanese could not make 
the journey to China as in the past. But Chinese books were imported 
into Japan in vast quantities. Due to the impossibility of travel abroad, 
it is also evident that Japan at this time was somewhat behind the 
fashions of Chinese poetry and criticism. The greatest figure in Chinese 
studies in Japan in the 18th century, Ogid Sorai (1667-1729), for example, 
designated the poetry of 8th century T’ang, China’s so-called golden 
age of poetry, as the period worthy of highest praise. In this opinion 
he followed the Chinese Ming critics of the 16th century. After the 
death of Ogifi Sorai, there was a reaction against this idolization of the 
romantic T’ang poets and Japanese critics came to favor instead the 
more realistic Sung poets. This reaction was partly due to the influence 
of the Chinese critics of some years before. 

The Tokugawa was without doubt the high point of Chinese poetry 
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in Japan. Although Japanese were still slightly behind the fashions 
of the continent, many of them composed Chinese verse with the express 
intention of competing with Chinese poets at their art. By the time of 
the Meiji Restoration when the Tokugawa period came to an end, the 
volume and quality of their works had reached impressive proportions. 
Although native canons of taste still imposed certain restrictions upon 
the poets, the language and content of their works strike one as quite 
genuinely Chinese. I shall give two examples from the works of Rai 
Sanyé (1780-1832). The first is entitled “ Coming Home”’, written 
when he returned to Kyoto after two years in Hiroshima. 


To the end of the lane I tramp the deep mud 
Through dawn rain like threads of silk. 

As I draw closer, a moment of fear : 

The old house — is this it ? 

My wife remembers the sound of my step; 
Her joy overflows into grief. 

After two years, my first return 

With the dust of the road black on my face. 
She goes to heat water to wash my feet 

But the wood is damp and slow to burn. 
The wood is damp, but that is no matter ; 
Joy enough in our moment of meeting. 


The second is one of four “ Songs of the Cold ”’ in which he describes 
his manservant, maid, dog and cat. This one is about the cat. 


Witless and dull I curl up in the little hut I love 
And laugh that my indolence is so Jike yours. 
No fish will you find in my poor icy pantry ; 
Would any rat inhabit this low smoky room ? 
The long night you sleep on my blanket corner ; 
By the fire catch a doze at day. 


Are you off now, yowling for your love ? 
Behind the plum in the neighbor’s garden, see, the moon is rising ! 


Rai Sanyé is, I believe, the finest kanshs poet of the Tokugawa period. 
The Japanese up to this time had been skillful in their handling of the 
poetic language, but they were slavish in their imitation of Chinese 
models. Rai Sanyé, however, took up new themes in his poems and 
succeeded in expanding the breadth of Chinese poetry. The subject 
of this second poem, the winter cat, is something new in Chinese poetry. 
Rai Sanyé’s treatment is witty, his images vivid, and his handling of 
the subject is quite true to the Chinese manner. But he has managed 
to achieve real creativeness, a rare thing in the Japanese kanshi. The 
Chinese themselves are almost wholly unaware that their poetry was 
received with this enthusiasm and imitated to such an extent in Japan. 
Only one late Ch’ing scholar, Yi Yiieh (1821-1907), took notice of this 
literature and compiled an anthology of the works of Tokugawa poets, 
whom he esteemed very highly and praised perhaps more than they 
deserved. 

What I have said about Chinese poetry during the Tokugawa may 
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perhaps lead the reader to some misunderstanding. It is not to be 
supposed that during these centuries the Japanese wrote solely in Chi- 
nese and neglected their own verse. Quite the opposite is true. A new 
form of Japanese poetry, the haiku, was developed at this time and used 
not only by a few men of genius but also employed by a wide number 
of people, many more than composed Chinese poetry. But there was 
a definite connection between the growth of this new Japanese verse 
and the Chinese poetry which occupied the attention of so many scholars. 
Bashé, the greatest haiku poet, was an avid reader of the works of Tu Fu, 
and his use of external nature as a symbol of human feeling was undoubte- 
dly influenced by the similar device in Tu Fu. Again haiku, in contrast 
to the earlier native Japanese poetry, tends to have a strong pause bet- 
ween the individual lines ; that is, single lines often express complete 
ideas or images. This also can be attributed to the influence of Chinese 
verse. 

With the Meiji Restoration and the opening of Japan to foreign com- 
merce, the time when the outside world for the Japanese consisted almost 
wholly of China came to anend. Japanese began to turn their attention 
to the poetry of the West, which they read generally in translation, and 
Chinese poetry was less read than formerly. Japanese who attempted 
to write Chinese verse became few in number, though it should be noted 
that two of the leading novelists of the Meiji period, Natsume Sosoki 
(1867-1916) and Mori Ogai (1862-1922), both amused themselves with 
the composition of poetry in Chinese. 

For some one thousand years until the Meiji Restoration, as we have 
seen, the Japanese wrote poetry in a foreign language as well as in their 
own. This, I dare say, is a rare phenomenon in the history of world 
literature. Even the Latin poetry of Europe in the Middle Ages did 
not hold the attention and enthusiasm of men for this long a period. 
The Chinese poetry written by Japanese is undeniably inferior to genuine 
Chinese works. Yet the writing of this poetry served as a valuable trai- 
ning for the literary taste and talent of the Japanese, and it had an 
important effect upon the development of the native literature. Native 
Japanese poetry tends to be extremely brief. It is admirably suited 
to the expression of instantaneous impressions — the momentary aspects 
of nature, a sudden burst of emotion, especially of love. But the broad 
background of these impressions, the life of society and man, the wide 
basis of humanism, are described with difficulty. For this reason poli- 
tical and social satire, all that we call the expressions of social conscious- 
ness, remained almost exclusively the themes of the kamshi. Again 
Japanese poetry in its language and sentiment tends to be delicate, 
tender and feminine, while bolder and more masculine ideas and feelings 
could be better expressed in Chinese. These distinctions were parti- 
cularly true during the Tokugawa period. That such a man as Rai 
Sany6 was able not only to master the writing of verse in a foreign 
language but also to develop and expand the medium in new directions, 
had an important influence upon the mentality of the age. It was 
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partly due to the preparation of these men that, when Japan suddenly 
turned its attention to the foreign literatures of the west, it was able 
quickly to grasp and absorb the new forms and ideas. 

I have touched briefly upon some of the influences of Chinese poetry 
upon Japanese literature. This is, I believe, a subject well worth the 
attention of students of comparative literature. We have at present 
in Japan a Society of Comparative Literature, but this subject has not 
as yet received the study it deserves. I hope that my brief remarks 
here may help to awaken a greater interest in this question. 


Note : Translations of poems by Burton Watson. 
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THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
1640-1660 


by 
Perez ZAGORIN *. 


Part II 


III 


of the English revolution, and first of all with respect to the 
establishment of Parliamentary government. 

Little imagination is required to grasp the largeness of the task which 
Parliament confronted when it undertook to rule the country in the 
crisis of a civil war. The Houses were playing for the most terrible 
stakes. Were they to lose the war, the lives and fortunes of the leaders 
who had organised the opposition to the king would certainly be forfeit, 
while the penalties on all the more prominent Parliamentarians would 
also be heavy. Yet in 1640, Parliament was utterly without corporate 
experience as an executive body. Now it had all at once, and under 
the hardest of circumstances, to assume the functions of government 
which until then had been exercised by the king, the privy council, 
and a host of royal officials. That Parliament succeeded amidst many 
Vicissitudes and difficulties in triumphing in the war and in governing 
the country is the strongest testimony of its capacity and of the absur- 
dity of Charles I’s policy in attempting to maintain it in its traditional 
tutelage to him and his ministers. As a result of this achievement, 
Parliamentary government was firmly established, surviving and flou- 
rishing even after the restoration of the Stuarts. 

Early in its sitting, the Long Parliament enacted legislation which 
secured its independence of and control over the king and his councillors. 


W come now to look more closely at some of the achievements 


* Cf. : Journal, vol. II, n° 3, pp. 668-681. 
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The Triennial Act, passed in February 1641, required that there should 
be no interval of more than three years between Parliaments and created 
the machinery to effect this object. Legislation in May prohibited the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament without its own consent, and in July, 
the king’s conciliar jurisdiction was taken away by the abolition of the 
Court of Star Chamber, the councils of the Marches of Wales and the 
North, and the Court of High Commission. Other acts prohibited the 
levying of tonnage and poundage without consent of Parliament and 
declared illegal the financial expedients such as ship money of which 
the king had made use before 1640. All these measures, which 
obtained the King’s unwilling assent, remained on the statute book 
after 1660. 

As the outbreak of civil war drew near, Parliament began the process 
of transforming itself into an executive. The great factor which enabled 
it to go forward to the solution of the problems of governing upon which 
the issue of victory or defeat depended was the presence in the House 
of Commons, where lay the heart of the resistance to the king, of members 
of the highest ability, some of whom possessed long Parliamentary 
experience **. These were the men who framed the measures necessary 
for the prosecution of the war and steered them through the Commons. 
John Pym, for example, the leader of the House until his death in Decem- 
ber 1643, had sat in every Parliament since 1621. So also had John 
Hampden, as much esteemed by his colleagues as was Pym. Sir Henry 
Vane the younger and Oliver St. John had not held seats before the 
Long Parliament, but both were eminently qualified to play a conspi- 
cuous role in the House and at once took rank among the most prominent 
members. Men such as Pym and Hampden, and other influential figures 
on Parliament’s side, knew the procedure of the House and understood 
the art of committee work. They were living representatives of the 
earlier great struggles which Parliament had waged against the crown. 
They had seen the Commons seize the initiative in the 1620s, had helped 
win the Petition of Right, and had been one with Sir John Eliot in the 
impeachment of the Duke of Buckingham. They had taken part in 
the stormy scene in Charles I’s last Parliament before 1640, when 
the Speaker of the House had been forcibly held in his chair to 
prevent an adjournment, while the members shouted their acclamation 
of resolutions against illegal taxation. They knew enough of the king 
to be confirmed in their distrust of him and were determined, if nego- 
tiations came, to negotiate with the king in strength and not in weak- 
ness. 

The committee system was the method Parliament employed to 


34 All these acts are printed in S. R. Garorner, The Constitutional Documents 
of Puritan Revolution, 3rd rev. ed., Oxford, 1936. 

35. Of the original 552 members of the Commons of the Long Parliament, 
128 Parliamentarians had held seats in or before 1628, as against 75 Royalists. 
Cf. the table on previous Parliamentary experience in BRUNTON and PENNINGTON, 
op. cit., App. I, Table 3, and the remarks of Mary KEELER, op. cit., 15-16. 
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carry on its government. The Houses had long been accustomed to 
establish committees for the consideration of various special subjects, 
and these were, of course, formed when the Long Parliament met. 
But for long, however, there was no leading body entrusted by Parlia- 
ment with powers that amounted to a centralised direction of affairs, 
nor were there in the counties any appropriate and trustworthy organs 
through which the orders of Parliament could be carried out. The 
want of these was a serious obstacle to the conduct of the war and to 
the effective mobilisation of the extensive resources which the Houses 
had potentially at their disposal. The first approach to the establish- 
ment of a controlling body acting with broad powers was made early 
in July 1642 when it had become clear that war was imminent. At 
that time, the Houses concurred in the formation of a Committee of 
Safety consisting of fifteen persoris, ten commoners and five peers, whose 
duty it would be “‘ to take into... consideration whatsoever may concern 
the Safety of the Kingdom, the Defence of the Parliament, and the Pre- 
servation of the Peace of the Kingdom, and opposing any force that may 
be raised against Parliament ; and to meet as often as they please *”’. 
In pursuit of these objects, the Committee was expected to recommend 
measures and to carry out policies upon which Parliament had decided, 
though it was in the latter department that it was most active”. It 
never became, however, what it was in germ, the executive head of the 
government. The Houses kept close watch upon it, and those leaders 
in the Commons, such as Sir Henry Vane the younger, who opposed 
any settlement with the king, were repeatedly critical of its inefficiency 
and of the too pacific attitude of the peers who were of its membership *. 
After nineteen months, the Committee of Safety was abolished and repla- 
ced by a new body which did at last concentrate in itself the powers 
necessary to make it the chief executive instrument of Parliamentary 
government. 

Early in 1643, while the problem of effective central control still 
remained to be solved, the basic outline of the form assumed by local 
government until the Restoration was laid down in measures in whose 
conception and passage Pym appears to have taken the chief part ®. 
By ordinances respectively of February and March 1643, the levying 
of a weekly assessment and the sequestration of royalists’ lands was 
provided for, and in fulfillment of these ends it was ordered that com- 
mittees should be established in every county and principal town @. 
Thus were erected the county committees to which in course of time 
were assigned the principal tasks of administration in the counties, 
including the levying and collection of taxes. Cumbersome these com- 


36. Lords Journals, J, 178. 
37. W. NoTEsTEIN, ‘ ‘ The Establishment of the Committee of Both Kingdoms ”’, 
American Historical Review, XVII, 3 (1912), 478. 
38. oe dia, Hexter, The ‘Reign of ing Pym, Cambridge, 1941, 58-59. 
22-24. 
= Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, I, 85, 106. 
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mittees certainly were, and they offered, too, ample opportunity for 
financial corruption and the pursuit of private vendettas and revenges, 
They were commonly not very efficient in their working, and frequently 
caused much heart ache to those, friend and foe alike, who had to deal 
with them. Nevertheless, the system of county committees was the 
best that could be devised, for it was adaptable to a wide variety of 
purposes and had the advantage of being able to draw into its work a 
large number of persons. Moreover, because it was based on the tried 
and customary method of local government by the men of the neigh- 
bourhood, it was, on the whole, inoffensive to public sentiment. Despite 
the multiplicity of tasks which the committees discharged, they had 
no judicial jurisdiction, and quarter sessions of the Justices of the 
Peace continued to be held, as did the assizes of the judges on eyre, 
once the country was at peace. With the successive struggles and alte- 
rations on Parliament’s side which occurred after the civil war and the 
disruption of the Parliamentary coalition, the personnel of the county 
committees was frequently changed, men of lower social station being 
often appointed and sometimes, as in some of the Welsh counties, former 
Royalists “". They remained, however, the basis of local government 
until the return of Charles II, and succeeded, in the main, notwithstanding 
their deficiencies, “in harnessing to the new republican governments 
the traditional forces of county society @”’. 

It was in February 1644, by the establishment of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, that a true executive, even the “‘ germ of the modern 
Cabinet system *”’, was at last created and ztven full command of 
affairs. The Committee was a consequence of certain clauses of the 
treaty against the king into which Parliament had entered with the 
Scots in the previous November. To maintain the unity of the two 
nations and facilitate their cooperation in the war, the treaty provided 
that no peace should be made with the king except by consent of both 
kingdoms or committees appointed to act on their behalf, and that 
any differences arising between the Scots and Parliament should be 
mutually adjusted by them or their representatives “. Thereafter the 
Scots dispatched commissioners to London to act for them in dealing 
with the English Parliament, and in the latter, in turn, a proposal was 
put forward to appoint a committee for consultation with the Scots. 
This proposal was finally developed amidst intrigue and controversy 
into an ordinance inspired by the younger Sir Henry Vane and Oliver 
St. John, in which Parliament superseded the old Committee of Safety 
and appointed a new body of twenty-one persons, of whom fourteen 


41. Instances in A. H. Dopp, “ Nerth y Committee ”, Studies in Stuart Wales, 
Cardiff, 1952. Professor Dodd’s study of the Welsh committees is the most detailed 
account thus far of the changing composition of these bodies. Mary CoaTE, op. cit., 
passim, has some interesting matter respecting the committees in Cornwall. 

42. A. H. Dopp, op. cit., 176. 

43. S. R. Garpiner, History of the Great Civil War, I, 307. 

. The treaty is printed in J. Rusawortn, Historical Collections, 8 vol., London, 
1682-1701, III, 485-87. 
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were commoners and seven peers, entrusting them with the direction 
of the war in cooperation with the Scottish commissioners who were 
also to be members. By this ordinance, authority was conferred upon 
the Committee not only to act for the Houses in all transactions with 
the Scots, but also “ to advise, consult, order, and direct, concerning 
the carrying on and managing of the War... and likewise... to hold good 
Correspondency and Intelligence with Foreign States...“ ’’. As many 
of the members had expressed the fear that a body with such wide powers 
would escape Parliamentary control, the Committee was denied any 
authority to treat concerning a cessation of arms or a peace without 
express direction from the Houses, and a term of only three months 
was set for its continuance. Moreover, a provision in the original draft 
of the ordinance imposing an oath of secrecy upon the Committee was 
struck out on the ground that all members of Parliament were entitled 
to information in anything that concerned the state. Most of these 
limitations, however, were temporary. In May 1644, the Committee’s 
life expired, but it was then continued without term of time, despite 
strong opposition in the Upper House “ ; and in the following July, 
the earlier prohibition against an oath of secrecy was lifted, and the 
members were required to swear not to divulge any of the Committee’s 
debates or resolutions ®. 

The energy with which the Committee of Both Kingdoms used its. 
authority in the conduct of the war and the breadth of the subjects 
with which it concerned itself may be studied in the Calendars of State 
Papers Domestic, in whose pages from 1644 on its deliberations occupy 
for some time the chief place. We need not follow its activities. It is 
sufficient to note that after the Committee’s foundation, it appears to 
have been the prototype of every executive body which succeeded it 
at the head of the revolutionary governments. Dissolvedin January 1648 
in order to end the connection with the Scottish commissioners, it was 
replaced by a purely English body, the Committee of Derby House ®. 
When the king was executed and the commonwealth proclaimed, the 
Commons, which was all that remained of Parliament in the new English 
republic, proceeded to create a council of state as its chief executive 
organ and to give it powers even broader than those enjoyed by the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms *. All through the 1650s, under both 
the commonwealth and the protectorate, a succession of councils of 
state exercised the leading functions of administration. 

In this way Parliament learned the mysteries of government. The 


45. Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, I, 381-82. 


46. Cf. the account of the of the Committee of Both Kingdoms in S. R. Gar- 
OEE, History of the Great Civil War, I, 304-6, and especially W. NoTEsTEIN, 
op. cit. 


47. S. R. Garprner, History of the Great Civil War, I, 343 ; Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interregnum, I, 436-37 

48. Acts and Ordinances Hi the Interregnum, I, 479-80. 

49. S. R. Garpiner, History of the Great Civil War, IV, 51-52. 

50. Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, II, 2-4. 
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large number of committees set up during the revolutionary decades 
with executive jurisdiction over special subjects gave it wide knowledge 
of many problems and the power to deal with them ; while by means 
of such bodies as the councils of state, it controlled the whole apparatus 
of administration. Despite the fact that Parliament lost its executive 
functions at the Restoration, the effect wrought upon it by the experiences 
of the revolutionary years was of permanent importance. It had taken 
greedily to the business of governing, and the knowledge it had acquired 
could not be lost, for “ the corporate consciousness of a great body like 
the House of Commons ”’, it has been well remarked, “ is superior to the 
shocks of dissolutions and intermissions. Records, traditions, recollec- 
tions survive, and are handed on from one generation to another *”’. 
In addition, the legislation of 1641 which deprived the king of his most 
important prerogative powers remained operative after the Restoration. 
As the ease with which James II was overthrown in 1688 shows, Parlia- 
mentary government had won. Never after 1660 could the crown 
act successfully in defiance of the two Houses. 


IV 


It remains now, in conclusion, to sum up the decisive accomplish- 
ments of the revolution in the domains of religious toleration and poli- 
tical thought. 

The 1640s and 1650s were the last age of religious faith to flame 
and flare in Europe. The reformation in England, inaugurated a cen- 
tury before under the royal auspices of Henry VIII and thereafter care- 
fully supervised by the crown and the episcopal order, now shattered 
the bonds in which crown control had long restrained it and against 
which it had often rebelled. In all its majestic might and power, its 
inspiration fanned out to encompass the whole people. The collapse 
of monarchy and of episcopal jurisdiction was accompanied by an immense 
proliferation of religious life, as the centrifugal tendencies inherent in 
Puritan Protestantism gained the opportunity to work themselves out. 
Both older sects whom repression had previously forced underground, 
and new sects called to life by the teaching of powerful preachers, became 
free to propagate their doctrines. The Long Parliament, though aghast 
at the multiplication of religious groups, was powerless to prevent the 
process. Nor could its censors dam up the torrent of heterodox opinion 
which poured from the press for the eager perusal of men who wished 
to heed St. Paul’s admonition to “ try all things”’. It was in this favoring 
environment that the Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the Quakers 
established themselves. 

At the outset it seemed to many that England had become a holy 


os E. Jenxs, The Constitutional Experiments of the Commonwealth, Cambridge, 
1890, 4. 
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Israel in which the glorious edifice of the New Jerusalem was at last 
to be erected in all its splendor. But how many plans for the New Jeru- 
salem there were! How some of the workmen at the building loathed 
others among them! What conflicting opinions, what clashing con- 
ceptions of God’s grace and salvation, of the true church, of the function 
and position of the clergy! The antagonism felt by some of the religious 
bodies toward one another, and the persecuting zeal with which men 
who plumed themselves as orthodox went about to silence their fellows 
as heretics, early endangered the Parliamentary coalition, and in the 
end was a potent factor in its disruption. Unless the religious differences 
could be accomodated and adjusted, the victorious peace won by Parlia- 
ment would be undone and the state itself might founder. Thus, as 
earlier in Central Europe and France, the problem of religious toleration 
was posed with all possible sharpness. 

Very early in the 1640s, it became clear that Presbyterianism repre- 
sented as great a threat to liberty of conscience as the Court of High 
Commission and the episcopal order had previously been. Of all the 
religious bodies whose members supported Parliament, the Presby- 
terians alone upheld a conception of the church as a compulsive and 
national organisation exercising its discipline upon all. Taught by Cal- 
vin, and with the shining example of the Presbyterian church in Scotland 
before them, they had perfectly definite ideas as to the ecclesiastical 
establishment with which they proposed to replace the episcopal church. 
Convinced that they possessed exclusive religious truth and that they 
only were faithful to the pattern of church government which they 
discerned in Scripture, they felt no scruple in demanding the suppression 
of those who opposed them, though some in their own ranks had earlier 
been among the foremost victims of the Court of High Commission. 

The fanaticism of the Presbyterians at once called forth a great con- 
troversy which provided the opportunity for the elaboration of the 
theory of toleration in all its aspects. Some of the writings composed 
in this controversy, such as Roger William’s The Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution (1644) and John Milton’s Areopagitica (1644), are famous among 
the documents which contributed to the formation of the liberal creed. 
But there were others, too, written at this time which deserve to be widely 
known to English and non-English readers alike. In the works of John 
Goodwin, for example, and in William Walwyn’s The Power of Love 
(1643), we shall find a classic defence of liberty of conscience, as valuable 
now in reminding us of certain important truths as when they were first 
written 5. 

Many ingredients entered into the theory of toleration which was 
worked out during the revolutionary years, and in this brief survey 


52. A full account of the theory of religious toleration between 1640-1660 in 
all its aspects, and of its implementation in practice, will be found in the definitive 
work of W. K. Jorpan, The Dev mt of Religious Tolevation in England, 
4 vol. Cambridge, 1932-40, Vol. III-IV, on which I have drawn for much that is 
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we can but intimate their richness. Arguments of expediency as well 
as of principle played their part, both helping to create a large range 
of responsible opinion which had become convinced of the desirability 
in one degree or another of liberty of conscience. 

Among the strongest factors making for this outcome was Erastianism 
and the conviction of political necessity. The Elizabethan church 
settlement had been firmly based on the Erastian principle that the 
lay state must control the ecclesiastical organisation. Though that 
settlement had sought comprehensiveness, it proved at last too narrow 
to contain the various forms of dissent which had arisen. The same 
Erastian principle, therefore, led in the revolution to the conclusion that 
the state must maintain peace among rival orthodoxies by allowing for 
religious differences. In the rule of an exclusive church under clerical 
domination, the lay intelligence of such men as John Selden, Henry 
Parker, and James Harrington saw with dread a threat to its own free- 
dom and the prospect of religious war. To this, the only alternative 
was the confinement of the clergy to spiritual functions, the denial to 
them of all coercice power, and the enforcement of these restrictions 
by the state. 

In other quarters, a conclusion was maintained which resembled 
that of the Erastian laymen. The sects, too, wished the state to keep 
peace among religious communions and withhold coercive jurisdiction 
from any. They adhered to this view, not out of expediency, but because 
it alone accorded with the nature of their organisation. The sects were, 
in their very essence, voluntary bodies of people who had joined together 
because they had felt the personal experience of God’s salvation in 
themselves. Their doctrines were freely consented to by their members 
and their polity lodged supreme authority in the whole congregation. 
Their spiritual teachers were often laymen who worked with their 
hands and who were supported by free offerings. Nothing could be 
more offensive to any sectarian than that he, one of God’s elect, should 
be confounded in an undiscriminating national church with the mass 
of the unregenerate. The sectarian theorists, therefore, evolved a 
powerful doctrine of the strict separation of the spiritual from the civil 
sphere. It was to guarantee the purity of the former that they demanded 
its exemption from the action of the state. This is the significance of 
the thought of Roger Williams. 

Inevitably, the consequences which followed upon the elaboration 
of such ideas were momentous. A widespread acknowledgement appea- 
red of the inviolateness of conscience and of the immorality and ineffec- 
tiveness of attempting to coerce men into belief. The strife of rival 
doctrines undermined the notion of heresy and of an exclusive and 
finished religious truth, and many minds found a justification for tole- 
ration in the new truth which might appear when men were left free 
to utter what they thought. Religious affiliation and belief were disso- 
ciated from the idea of citizenship, which now tended to be increasingly 
conceived in purely secular terms. In such theorists as Jeremy Taylor 
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and the Cambridge Platonists, a chastened and more tolerant Angli- 
canism proclaimed a new ideal of comprehensiveness which regarded 
religious differences charitably and laid stress on a few essential doctrines 
all Christians could accept, however they might otherwise disagree. 
Among the Presbyterians, likewise, there arose a moderate tendency, 
exemplified in the writings of Richard Baxter, to define uniformity 
in a broader and more generous fashion. 

Rationalistic skepticism and indifference, too, gave important support 
to toleration. The unceasing strife of the churches caused some thinkers 
to despair of ascertaining religious truth. How could persecution be 
sanctioned where knowledge was so uncertain ? Men such as William 
Walwyn condemned the arrogance of clergymen eager to force on others 
doctrines they themselves could not prove true. Confronted by the 
preacher’s strained and contradictory interpretations of Scripture, he 
placed the essence of religion in love toward one’s fellows. Thomas 
Hobbes and Gerrard Winstanley, different as they were in other res~ 
pects, both rejected the possibility of any knowledge but that of the 
material world of sense, and therefore condemned clerical domination 
as a tyranny over the mind. 

While the theory of toleration was thus being completed, the oppor- 
tunity arose for its supporters to give it official effect. Cromwell and 
many of the officers in the army were firm believers in liberty of con- 
science, and their view was shared by the large number of rank and file 
soldiers among whom sectarian doctrines had taken deep root. In 
December 1648, Cromwell and the army permanently ended the menace 
of Presbyterian persecution when they purged the House of Commons 
of its most zealous Presbyterian members. With the support of the 
army, the minority that remained in the Lower House went on to depose 
the king and proclaim a commonwealth. The period that now began 
is a high point in the growth of religious toleration. During the common- 
wealth and protectorate, legislative enactment and, still more, admi- 
nistrative policy, held out a latitude for religious differences hitherto 
unexampled either in England or in all of Europe except the United 
Provinces. Some restrictions on liberty of conscience still remained, 
it is true, particularly for Catholics, and in the last years of the protec- 
torate, the practice of Cromwell’s government became somewhat less 
liberal than it had been previously. Nevertheless, the experience of 
these years conclusively demonstrated the possibility in England of 
the peaceful existence of differing communions side by side. 

The general intention of the revolutionary governments was to grant 
liberty of conscience to all Christians who did not threaten public order 
or interfere with other men’s worship. The propagation of atheism and 
certain other doctrines, chiefly of an extreme antinomian character, 
such as that God does not forbid adultery and incest, was prohibited 
by the Blasphemy Act of 1650 °°. But there appear to have been very 


53. Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, II, 409. 
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few persons whose beliefs this legislation affected, and it was also mildly 


enforced. Another important act of 1650 repealed the Elizabethan 
penal laws which required attendance at the parish church and the use 
of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer **. Thus the legal foundation 
for any state church was removed, and Christians left free to worship 
as they would. Even Anglicans could meet privately to hold services, 
and there was no explicit prohibition of Roman Catholicism. The 
net effect of government policy and of the change which had overtaken 
many minds was the growing acceptance of the crucial distinction bet- 
ween opinion which, as opinion, ought to be inviolate, and actions des- 
tructive of peace. The Presbyterians, persecutors though they had 
been, were permitted to organise themselves on a voluntary basis whe- 
rever they could. The harsh treatment which the Quakers often received 
at the hands of local magistrates scandalised by their teachings and 
conduct was frequently mitigated or halted by the command of Crom- 
well and his council of state. Proposals were also made during the 
protectorate to extend official toleration to the Jews. These, however, 
encountered too much opposition to be realised. Yet the attitude of 
the government was distinctly liberal, and Jewish public worship was 
not disturbed. To Anglican ministers, authority gave an unofficial 
administrative tolerance to carry on their services so long as they kept 
to spiritual functions and refrained from complicity in royalist plots. 
Many of them, however, were ejected from their pastoral livings and the 
universities. Around Roman Catholics, the cruelest victims of Protes- 
tant persecution, there still clung too great a legacy of fear and hate 
for them to benefit much by the toleration of this period. Their position 
was also made vulnerable by the vicissitudes of international politics. 
Yet they certainly gained from the repeal of the penal laws, and there 
was a number of capable non-Catholic writers who would have granted 
them complete liberty of conscience. While Lord Protector, Cromwell 
strove consistently to allow Catholics such toleration as he deemed 
compatible with public sentiment and government policy. 

By 1660, the theory of toleration was complete, so that the future 
would see nothing added to it. Never before had the problem of religious 
differences been examined so thoroughly, and the justifications for 
liberty of conscience stated so thoughtfully and fully. The success 
of toleration when tested in life had also been made plain. There was, 
of course, no unanimity as to how widely the circle of permitted faiths 
should be drawn. Theory, indeed, had gone well beyond social fact 
as it was to be for a long time, for its strict application really required 
freedom without disadvantage for the practice of every religious belief. 
Whatever qualifications men made, however, it seems to have been 
widely recognised that persecution for faith was inexpedient and immo- 
ral, ant that the ideal of an organic society with its exclusive church 
was obsolete and belonged to the past. Freedom of worship was coming 


54. Ibid., II, 423. 
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to be looked upon as a right which every man might justly claim. The 
reaction after the restoration brought about a regression from the liberal 
conditions which prevailed during the revolution, and a vindictive Angli- 
canism again for a time imposed severe disabilities on dissenters. Yet 
the great discussion over liberty of conscience had done its work too 
well and deeply for its lessons to be unlearned. In the theoretical realm, 
the exponents of toleration had gained the day, and it remained to 
accomodate institutions to the conclusions they had made irrefutable. 

In the same moment as theorists bent their energies to open wide the 
gates of toleration, English political thought experienced an efflorescence 
which dt once placed it in the van of the whole movement of European 
political ideas. Thomas Hobbes is one of the greatest figures in the 
entire history of political philosophy. John Lilburne, Gerrard Winstan- 
ley, and James Harrington, though less important, are also theorists 
of European significance. And besides these, a host of other writers, 
of whom Milton was one, were active in producing works of considerable 
value and importance *. The arcana imperit, shielded in the past from 
the gaze of the multitude by reverence and awe, were thrown open to 
popular examination. The formation of a large public opinion became 
an indispensable adjunct of political action, and the Levellers, the first 
left-wing party in European history, arose on the basis of a programme 
that any literate person could read in scores of pamphlets distributed 
in the army and on the streets or sold by the booksellers. In this 
setting, many of the doctrines which inspired the eighteenth century 
revolutions in Europe and America were first given definitive expression. 
Locke, the chief source through whom English liberalism influenced 
the future, was, without doubt, familiar with and indebted to the poli- 
tical ideas which circulated during the revolutionary period. Students 
of the latter will realise how little that is essentially new his Two Treatises 
on Government (1690) added to the theories of the 1640s and 1650s. 
In Locke, the heritage of the great English revolution was received, 
given masterly shape and a deceptive simplicity, and thus made ready 
for use by after generations. 

No more than in the case of the doctrine of liberty of conscience can 
this brief survey convey the richness and variety to be found in the 
political philosophy of the revolution. We shall confine ourselves, 
therefore, to the mention of a few themes which appear to us to possess 
a special value as summarising and crystallising much that is significant 
in the thought of the time. 

The ideas of popular sovereignty and the contract of government were 
certainly not original with the theorists of the revolution. Appearing 
in the ancient world, they had figured in the thinking of some of the 
Greek philosophic schools and of the Roman imperial lawyers ; in the 


55. The brief discussion below of the political thought of the iod is based 
on the writer’s book, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution, 
Sanpent” 1954, to which we may refer the reader who desires a full account of the 
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sixteenth century, the French Monarchomachs had used them, and in 
England the contract-doctrine was employed for conservative ends by 
Richard Hooker. During the 1640s, however, these notions were 
combined with that of natural rights and were thus given a new content 
which transformed their character and made them into an instrument 
of revolutionary change. In this resides the great importance of John 
Lilburne and the Leveller party. The Levellers (a name of opprobrium 
first applied to them by opponents) composed a mass movement drawn 
chiefly from urban, lower middle class people, but also from agricultural 
tenants, on whom the economic distress occasioned by the civil war 
fell heavily ; in religion, they tended toward sectarianism and opposition 
to any state church. Set in motion politically by the struggle against 
the king, they expected victory to yield them the reforms for which 
they longed, and their programme called for a democratic republic, 
redress of economic grievances, and complete liberty of conscience. 
One source of the radicalism of their leader, John Lilburne, was the 
writings of the publicists who upheld the claims of Parliament against 
the king. From these he learned that resistance to rulers is justifiable, 
notwithstanding the letter of the law, when they act against the safety 
of the people. Another source lay in the polity of the sect, with which 
he was thoroughly familiar. The sects, as has been already remarked, 
were democratic groups in which the power of admission and expulsion 
was exercised by the whole body of believers. Their congregations 
were formed by a covenant, derived from the example of the Old Testa- 
ment, which the members entered into with God and one another to 
adhere to a common creed and church discipline. In the sect model, 
he had at hand a doctrine of consent to government which, transferred 
from the religious realm to society at large, was to have momentous 
consequences. 

Lilburne and his associates gradually made this transfer as they 
came to realise that the triumph of Parliament did not introduce the 
freedom for which they strove. They saw that the rule of an unlimited 
Parliament was as dangerous as an unlimited royal prerogative, and 
began to apply in a more extreme form against Parliament the doctrines 
the latter had invoked against the king. Parliament, they declared, 
is the people’s servant and may be resisted when it betrays the trust 
the people have given it. They asserted, too, that the House of Com- 
mons should be elected by free and universal male suffrage and that 
it alone should exercise supreme authority, for the Lords were a creation 
of prerogative monarchy with no claim to represent the people. The 
conception of consent which underlay the sect, they introduced into the 
political order. As no conscience may justly be forced by a state 
church, so no government is righteous unless it rules by the free consent 
of its subjects. God had created men in equality as rational creatures, 
and it is, therefore, their right by nature, the poorest as well as the 
richest, to choose their governors themselves. This right which man 
possesses in virtue of his rational nature is superior to all custom and 
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positive law and takes precedence over them. As Lilburne plunged 
into the struggle for democratic reform and evolved these principles, 
the whole focus of his thought inevitably shifted. No longer preoccupied 
with the profaneness of the many, from whom the elect of God were 
to withdraw into separate congregations, he now stressed man’s reasona- 
bleness. The belief in a world steeped in sin gave way before the hope 
of the restoration of righteousness through the introduction of universal 
freedom. The law of Christ was treated as an imperative which demanded 
a democratic republic. In short, the secular dimension predominated, 
and the overwhelming concern became man as citizen rather than man 
as believer. 

The climax of Leveller thought was reached with the proposal of 
an agreement of the people as the means for bringing a stable settle- 
ment after the upheaval of the civil war. The Agreement of the People, 
of which the definitive version appeared in May 1649, is the first written 
constitution in European history *, In it, the themes of social contract, 
natural rights, and popular sovereignty find classic exemplification, so 
that it is one of the great documents in the formation of the democratic 
ideology. Its purpose was to effect the constitutive act by which the 
people create their government and invest their representatives with 
the powers the latter are to exercise ; hence its name — for the A greement 
was to receive its ratification by the subscription of individual English- 
men. In form, the Agreement signifies the reenactment of the social 
contract, which was neither a myth to the Levellers, nor a mere hypo- 
thetical premiss of the political order made once for all in the distant 
past. Rather, they regarded the contract as a living and literal source 
of common political existence which must be entered into anew when 
the community has disintegrated. Thus, the powers conveyed to the 
government comprise those natural rights which the subscribing indivi- 
duals by free consent transfer to their rulers to wield ; the powers reserved 
are the rights which can be entrusted to no earthly governors. In this 
way, the fundamental law of the state is laid down. The government 
envisaged in the Agreement is a democratic republic with supremacy 
residing in a Representative of 400 salaried members elected by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. This Representative is given ample authority 
to carry on its legitimate functions, but from it are withheld such 
important powers as coercion in matters of religion, imprisonment of 
men for debt, and the abolition of trial by jury. 

By the end of the 1640s, the doctrines of the contract and popular 
sovereignty had become truisms of political discussion, though not 
often were such far reaching inferences drawn from them as the Levellers 
had done. Many writers proclaimed them, and by John Milton the 
contract was even used to advocate divorce for incompatibility. Just 
as the people create rulers, he said in The Doctrine And Discipline of 


56. The various versions of the Leveller Agreements are reprinted in D. WoLFE, 
Levelley Manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution, New York, 1944. 
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Divorce (1643), for their safety and need no longer obey when the ends 
of government are violated, so men may be absolved from the private 
contract of marriage when it turns to their hurt. These ideas were 
also employed to justify the deposition of the king and the creation of 
the commonwealth. Milton and John Goodwin supported the abolition 
of kingship by invoking a right of revolution which inheres in the people. 
And the legislation passed by the House of Commons for the establish- 
ment of the commonwealth declared that ‘‘ the People are, under God, 
the Original of all just Power ”’, and that the Commons, “ being chosen 
by, and representing the People, have the supreme Power in this 
Nation * ”’. 

As the birth of modern constitutionalism in the thought of Lilburne 
and the Levellers reveals one great aspect of the political theory of the 
revolution, so the utopian communism of Gerrard Winstanley reveals 
another. Winstanley carried the idea of reason much further than the 
Levellers, for he interpreted it to require not only government by con- 
sent, but also the common ownership of the earth and its products. 
His career is a remarkable instance of the mighty potency inherent in 
certain forms of sectarian Protestantism. Beginning as a mystic who 
taught a message of chiliastic hope and universal salvation, he soon 
became a pantheist identifying God with nature and the spirit of reason 
immanent in the world, and ended as a rationalist who proclaimed the 
triumph of reason and righteousness through the establishment of a 
communist commonwealth. In the course of this evolution, he achieved 
deep insight into the class character of society and by this means worked 
out a social theory of much penetration. The ownership of the land 
he regarded as the critical factor in social life and the principle through 
which the nature of the contemporary order could be disclosed. The 
desire to possess the earth, he held, underlies all the struggles of mankind. 
It is what inspires the sermons of the clergy and the actions of the gentry. 
The basis of law is the disposal of the earth. Above all, the essence of 
freedom consists in the unrestricted right to use the earth. The gentry, 
he pointed out, had called the people to fight the king in the civil war. 
Victory, however, did not bring freedom, but rather transferred power 
to the gentry, while the people were left in bondage to landlords. The 
law maintains this bondage by protecting the power of property. It 
makes the poor work for low wages, and whips and imprisons them when 
they protest. If the poor complain of their lot, then the clergy divert 
them from their oppression by holding out a happiness in heaven. 
But there can be no knowledge of any other world than this one, and men 
must have their happiness on earth and see its glory with the material 
eyes of the flesh. “ ... so long as such are Rulers ’’, he said, “‘ as cals the 
Land theirs, upholding this particular propriety of Mine and Thine, 
the common-people shall never have their liberty, nor the Land ever 
freed from troubles, oppressions, and complainings * ”’. 


57 Commons Journals, VI, 111. 
58. The New of Righteousness, 1649, Works, ed. G. Sabine, Ithaca, 1941, 159- 
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Winstanley’s chief work is The Law of Freedom (1652), in which 
he presents in detail the institutions of a communist society. This 
is one of the great books of the seventeenth century, and is of the same 
stature as the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, published a hundred and 
thirty six years before. While it lacks the learning and charm of Utopia, 
it more than makes up for this by its humaneness, its rich insight into 
social life, and its earnestness in seeking a solution for the problems of 
the time. The social order proposed by Winstanley is based on the 
free use of the earth by all. Wage labour, money, and private property 
in the means of production are forbidden, and all goods are to be brought 
to common storehouses for distribution to the citizens at their need. 
Families, however, live separately and personal property is permitted. 
Governors, local and in Parliament, are elected by universal suffrage. 
Education is also universal and free, and is based upon instruction in 
languages, trades, and the sciences. Instead of Sunday church services, 
the people gather to hear discourses on the benefits of freedom and 
useful discoveries of nature. The death penalty is imposed for attempting 
to reintroduce private property in land, and refusal to work is also a 
punishable offence. Marriage is a civil ceremony with love alone as 
its basis, dowries being excluded. After the age of forty, because they 
have laboured all their lives, men are free to retire and take their ease 
if they wish. 

Winstanley was scarcely noticed by his contemporaries, and to most 
of those who knew of him doubtless unintelligible. This is understan- 
dable, for with his thought we have suddenly advanced into the utopian 
socialism of the Enlightenment and beyond. His insistence on happi- 
ness in this world through the remodelling of institutions in the image 
of reason, his emphasis on knowledge of nature as the only possible 
knowledge, his belief in the indivisibility of political freedom and eco- 
nomic equality — these are anticipations of ideas whose time was to 
come later. Winstanley’s doctrine had little resemblance to the ascetic 
communism to be found in the New Testament and among some of the 
mediaeval and Reformation sects. It rested not on a sharing in the con- 
sumption of goods, but on the cooperative organisation of production. 
Its aim was a rational order of abundance, humane learning, and ease. 
It represents the extreme vision attained to by English radicalism 
during the revolution. 

Though in this period Winstanley’s was the keenest voice of social 
protest, many other writers busied themselves in demanding the redress 
of grievances which fell upon the poor and the weaker members of society. 
They are all characterised by a common readiness to scrap the usages 
of the past in favor of new arrangements conceived to be more in accord 
with reason and justice. A number of theorists condemned the existing 
system of landlordism and the survival of base tenures, and expressed 
the hatred which peasants and tenants felt toward enclosure and their 
desire to own their land outright. All aspects of the law and the judicial 
system were arraigned — the tediousness and expense of legal procee- 
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dings, the imposition of severe sentences for petty offences, the committal 
of poor debtors to prison, the archaism of laws. Proposals were advanced 
to remedy the lack of democracy in the gilds and in the government 
of London, and the abolition of foreign trade monopolies by the great 
merchant companies was called for. Numerous suggestions were made 
to raise the level of employment and toward more efficient and humane 
relief of the poor. The subjugation of Ireland by the power of English 
arms was criticised as contrary to the principles which underlay the 
struggle against the king. The canvassing of all these various problems, 
and the widespread agitation for the democratisation of the electoral 
system, were among the most significant manifestations of the general 
spirit of experiment and reform which dominated in these years. 

The social theory evolved by Winstanley had an analogue in the 
important doctrines of James Harrington, the creator of English repu- 
blicanism and the teacher of a large school of republican disciples. 
Deeply influenced by the determinism proclaimed by Hobbes and the 
physical sciences of the age, Harrington wished to place politics on a 
similarly rigorous basis, and to that end worked out a conception of 
historical necessity founded on the ownership of land. He held that 
power must inevitably follow property and traced the genesis of the 
English revolution to the movement of property away from the crown, 
the feudality, and the church to the gentry and the people, who had 
grown to such:a height of wealth that they were led to challenge the king. 
This is the theory of the balance announced in his chief work, Oceana 
(1656) — that the possessors of the balance of property in a state must 
also have sovereignty, else society will be in disequilibrium and discord. 
Political science, therefore, consists in framing a government as super- 
structure which will accord with the balance as foundation. Thus, 
Harrington advocated a republic because he believed this form of govern- 
ment to be alone compatible with the changed balance in England. 
Historical necessity, he urged, required a republic as the sole means to 
peace and stability. He went on to devise institutions suitable to a 
popular state, and was sanguine enough to suppose that his republic 
could be made eternal by a device which would render the existing 
balance immune from change. It was for this reason that he advocated 
an agrarian law setting a limit to the value of land any single person 
might hold. In addition, he proposed a bicameral legislature and rota- 
tion in office so as to offer all citizens equal access to places of authority. 
Though the commonwealth he outlined was a popular one, he gave 
the leading position to the landed gentlemen, whom he regarded as the 
natural heads of the community, and it was they alone who were to sit 
in the senate, the upper and deliberative body of his two chambers. 
He also held forth the prospect of imperial rule which the English 
republic would exercise over colonial dependencies. 

The agrarian law and other devices borrowed by Harrington from 
the polities of the city states of the ancient world and of Italy fixed 
his ideas with an appearance of pedantry and artificiality which numerous 
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critics were quick to fasten upon. Nevertheless, his analysis offered 
a suggestive general theory which, despite its mechanistic limitations, 
yielded valuable insight into the nature of social change. This is what 
gave him his great ascendancy over other republican writers who, almost 
without exception, were entirely within the circle of his ideas. In the 
later 1650s, many people adhered to his belief that the restoration of 
monarchy in England was impossible owing to the incompatibility of 
kingship with the balance of property. Though he was, of course, mis- 
taken in this, he saw more clearly than most of his contemporaries that 
the return of the Stuarts could not undo the social transformation which 
had occurred in the century before the civil war ; and even when he 
perceived that Charles II’s restoration was certain, he realised that 
the post-1660 monarchy would be quite different from that which had 
governed before 1640. In this he was right, for in the years following 
1660, England, even under a king, did become a kind of commonwealth 
where power lay with the classes to whose rise Harrington had traced 
the genesis of the civil war. 

We turn, finally, to Thomas Hobbes, an immortal among philosophers 
and the thinker whose formulation of the doctrine of natural right 
proclaimed with marvellous clarity the keynote of a new European 
age. Closely absorbed in the new science then being developed by 
Galileo, Descartes, and others, Hobbes was influenced by its skeptical 
and naturalistic implications to reject every form of transcendency 
and any possibility of knowledge of a divine order. He thus broke 
decisively with the traditional character of ethics and politics, in which 
the problem of norms had been resolved by referring them to a divine 
realm of reason or will where their ultimate origin and basis were believed 
to repose. In his view, there is no cosmic and divine foundation for 
moral valuation, and men, solitary in a universe that is literally God- 
forsaken, must turn back upon themselves to seek in their human nature 
for the norms of their social existence. Accepting this predicament in 
all its starkness, he proceeded to work out a new normative order diffe- 
rent from that postulated in Christian political philosophy. Now man 
became the measure of moral judgment, and the rationally ascertainable 
claims and needs of man’s nature the sole standard. It was in this 
way that Hobbes attempted to give political philosophy a rigorous and 
scientific character ; and he believed his success in the enterprise justified 
his description of himself as the founder of political science, the counter- 
part in his field to Copernicus and Galileo in theirs. 

In consequence of the breach which Hobbes made with tradition, 
the emphasis in politics shifted from duties to rights. While mediaeval 
political thought asserted men’s duty, Hobbes asserted their right. 
Human beings, in virtue of the needs of their nature, have an original 
claim or right, and its fulfillment he considered to be the only justification 
of government. This right is self-preservation ; for it was in the desire 
to preserve themselves that he discerned the presupposition of men’s 
egoisticc behavior and their ceaseless striving for power. Thus he 
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declared self-preservation to be the natural right which men justly 
claim and for the securing of which government exists. 

Man, Hobbes held, is not a political animal ; he is a creature who 
seeks only his private and personal advantage. But man possesses 
reason, and reason demonstrates the norms by which he must live in 
order to achieve his end of self-preservation. The precepts of reason 
conducing to preservation Hobbes calls the law of nature. They are, 
however, law in a merely metaphorical sense, being simply advisive, 
while law, properly speaking, is the command of sovereign power. 
They teach that men can only be safe by subjecting themselves to sove- 
reignty. The state, therefore, is an artificial creation which, whatever 
its origin in historical terms, rests on consent. For insofar as they are 
rational, men recognise that without government there is no protection, 
their lives are in danger from one another, and that only when they 
agree to government do they secure their natural right. As sovereignty 
is a necessary consequence of the right of self-preservation, so are the 
great powers belonging to sovereignty. The sovereign’s command alone 
is law ; it only makes war and peace, rewards and punishes, and decides 
what doctrines may be taught ; against it there may be no resistance. 
These powers the sovereign exercises by right, since it acts as the repre- 
sentative of all its subjects in guaranteeing their preservation, the end 
at which they aim in consenting to government. 

By conceiving the law of nature as comprising dictates of reason, 
and not law in any proper sense, Hobbes entirely emptied this idea 
of its traditional meaning. In Aquinas and right down to Richard 
Hooker at the end of the sixteenth century, the law of nature was thought 
of as embodying ethical rules derived from God and, therefore, prior 
to and above the enactments of earthly communities. Knowledge of 
these rules was believed to be implanted in men’s minds by God, and 
because of their divine origin, there was no question that they were 
really law. Hence the commands of earthly governors were granted 
validity only insofar as they were considered compatible with the rules 
of natural law. But, as Hobbes saw, there are insurmountable diffi- 
culties in this position. In the first place, there can be no knowledge 
of the transcendental realm in which the supposed dicta of natural law 
have their origin. In the second place, men may and do differ about 
the principles which God is alleged to have implanted in them universally. 
And in the third place, even when we are presented with rules described 
as dicta of the natural law, they turn out to be meaningless without 
a positive legal order to define their operation. Thus, if the prohibition 
of theft is, as Aquinas held, an express principle of natural law, this 
rule is devoid of sense until some existing state has defined property. 

Recognizing these difficulties, Hobbes viewed law not from the stand- 
point of its content, but exclusively as the command of the sovereign, 
and denied the law of nature to be really law at all. In this way he 
expelled from political philosophy a confusion that had long plagued it. 
He showed conclusively that it is senseless to imagine law can exist 
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outside and apart from particular communities. To him, the law of 
nature is not a pervasive principle of the universe expressing the rational 
constitution of a divine mind. It is only a name for the means which 
the calculating human intelligence finds efficacious in achieving its end 
of preservation. He directs us, in short, to seek our moral standards 
in the nature and capacities of man, not in the supposed dicta of a super- 
natural order. 

The unequivocal assertion of an absolute sovereignty is the aspect 
of Hobbes’s teachings for which he is best known. But of greater impor- 
tance is the doctrine of natural right on which we have laid stress, because 
this is not only the foundation of his political philosophy, but also the 
respect in which he is a great theorist of liberalism. Sovereignty exists 
for self-preservation. But as he frequently acknowledges, men desire 
more than preservation ; that is the minimum, yet they also consent to 
government for the sake of contentment, for commodious living, for the 
arts and sciences, even for happiness. These, too, they may, therefore, 
claim as natural rights. Thus, there is an unmistakeable implication 
that men may reject a sovereign when it acts against the reasons of its 
being. And with all this emphasis on the sovereign’s power, Hobbes 
admits this when he expressly tells us, for example, that no man need 
obey a command which “ frustrates the End for which... Sovereignty 
was ordained...”” But whose reason is to decide this? Clearly, only 
the subject’s reason can decide. By this concession, he opened an 
irreparable gap in the structure of obedience he had sought to erect. 
This, however, was an inevitable outcome of his exaltation of natural 
right. 

We see, then, that like other radicals of the time, Hobbes is a man 
of the English revolution and the age it ushered in. The proclamation 
of natural right was an expression of the European consciousness as it 
emerged from feudalism and became bourgeois, anticlerical, and revolu- 
tionary. From the seventeenth century onward, natural right was a 
watchword inspiring men to recreate society in a new image. The poli- 
tical order lost the sacrosanct character it had traditionally possessed, 
and ceased to be the repository of the divine charisma which St. Paul 
had impressed upon Christians in his admonition that “‘ the powers 
that be are ordained of God”’. Now the state is seen as man’s creation, 
its sole justification the human ends it exists to serve. Chartered pri- 
vilege and corporate interests, precedent and the usages of the past 
— these may be justly set aside when they become a bar to the liberty 
which every man may claim merely in virtue of his humanity, of his 
Tight asa man. The doctrine of popular sovereignty became dominant 
in the writings of theorists and in the thinking of ordinary people. 
This doctrine could, indeed, be adapted to uphold the oligarchic polity 
of post-Restoration England, and its full implications in the realm of 
the franchise and elsewhere were long in working themselves out. 


59. Leviathan, 1651 (Oxford ed., 1943), 167. 
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But it could also be invoked by all who pressed for a larger freedom 
than the time afforded, and it is thus the direct progenitor of the regime 
of political equality which lay in the future. Its acceptance in England, 
even by the nation’s aristocratic and moneyed governors, was not 
unimportant in permitting English political development to go forward 
in course of time to democracy without another revolutionary upheaval. 
In its political thought, the temper of England’s revolution assumed 
its most authentic form : a readiness to experiment, a resolution to break, 
if need be, with the past, a will to freedom — the note sounded so strongly 
three hundred years ago rings familiarly in the ears of the present 
generation. 
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LA DECOUVERTE DES PAYS BALKANIQUES 
PAR L’EUROPE OCCIDENTALE DE 1500 A 1815 


par 
Raymond WARNIER *. 


« Le genre des voyages appartient a l’histoire 
et non pas aux romans » (VOLNEY, Voyage en 
Syrie et en Egypte, 1787). 


INTRODUCTION 


nos connaissances, — et comme leurs doléances |’ont souvent sug- 
géré — de « la clause de la nation la plus défavorisée » ? 

Certes, l’instabilité de leurs fronti¢res (naturelles ou politiques), l’en- 
chevétrement des races, — donc des revendications ethniques et terri- 
toriales — l’incertitude qui, sur certains problémes, survit 4 la derniére 
guerre mondiale, ont fait de ces contrées, sises comme |’Europe « centrale » 
au coeur de ce continent, ]’un de ses mystéres permanents. La science 
s’y est tard consacrée ; et combien d’Universités leur consacrent une 
chaire ? 

Pourtant, leur découverte ne date pas d’hier. Voyageurs et littérateurs 
les ont tét prospectées, précédant parfois historiens et diplomates. 
Ceux-ci d’ailleurs ont su dés le Moyen Age qu’au moins certaines portions, 
surtout occidentales, de la péninsule entretinrent avec l’Occident des 
relations étroites, grace 4 leur situation géographique favorable ou a 
leur statut politique privilégié : soit qu’elles aient (ainsi les Républiques 
maritimes de Raguse ou Kotor) préservé leur souveraineté au moins 
nominale, soit qu’elles aient (comme la Slovénie ou les Iles ioniennes, 
par exemple) échappé 4 la conquéte musulmane. Elles n’en ont pas 


|’: nations balkaniques ont-elles bénéfici¢é, dans la hiérarchie de 


* Article commandé par le Professeur Paulo E. de BERrf&po CARNEIRO, Président 
de la Commission Internationale. 
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moins participé de la relative méconnaissance et du retard des prospec- 
tions de l’Europe occidentale. 

Recherchons donc 4 quel rythme et dans quel esprit celle-ci a décou- 
vert, ou re-découvert ces régions. On n’en tentera pas ici l’histoire, sou- 
vent écrite ; on s’efforcera de citer, en les classant, un certain nombre 
de témoignages portés, de siécle en siécle, sur les pays balkaniques par des 
enquéteurs occasionnels ou professionnels, voire des poétes, pour marquer 
par quelques exemples typiques les méthodes d’examen, le progrés de 
l’enquéte, l’intérét des observations et le prix que certaines conservent. 

On vérifiera ainsi que, de siécle en siécle, les récits de missions diplo- 
matiques, rapports consulaires, itinéraires ou enquétes a objectif tech- 
nique ou délimité retrouvent, de nos jours, un prix d’autant plus évident 
parfois qu’il parut alors secondaire. 


ORIENTATION BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE 


N’importe quelle bonne bibliothéque accuse, depuis trois siécles et 
surtout au siécle dernier, le rapide accroissement des ouvrages sur les 
pays balkaniques. Leurs titres s’accumulent surtout a deux rubriques : 
Voyages, Orient. 

A défaut d’une histoire d’ensemble des pays balkaniques?, un choix 
de textes significatifs illustrerait la revue que nous limiterons ci-dessous 
a quelques-uns. 

L’abondance des textes contraste avec le reproche souvent formulé 
par les Balkans envers l’Europe, accusée de les ignorer. Des recense- 
ments partiels en ont été effectués, que cite notre Bibliographie. Dés 1808, 
la « Bibliothéque universelle des Voyages » de G. B. de la Richarderie 
fait large place, dans ses six tomes, aux pays balkaniques, selon un plan 
discutable mais caractéristique pour I’époque. D’autres ont été effectués 
sous un angle géographique ou politique partiel. De méme que celles 
portant sur l’une des régions balkaniques, celle de Petrovitch, limitée 
au domaine yougoslave, met en évidence deux faits : le considérable 
accroissement de nos connaissances aprés 1800 et, jusqu’a l’ére encyclo- 
pédique, le constant chevauchement des idées, problémes et centres 
d’intérét ; malgré son titre limitatif, elle concerne, avant 1800 surtout, 
l’ensemble de la péninsule plus que le pays qui lui servit de motif. 

La proportion des titres par période y est significative : sur 1.819 ou- 
vrages, 6 seulement datent du xvi® siécle (celui de l’expansion de 1’im- 
primerie) et 72 se succédent de 1544 4 1800, contre 73 de cette date 
a 1830, puis 120 jusqu’en 1848 et plus de 1.300 de l’an 1848 a Igo00. 
Des bibliographies concernant d’autres langues ou zones balkaniques 
indiqueraient une proportion analogue. 


1. Carence & laquelle répondit, en 1934, la création & Belgrade d’une Revue 
Internationale des Etudes Balkaniques, complétée par des publications corollaires, 
sous la rubrique « Balkans ». Et, sur le plan de l’actualité, la Bibliographie balka- 


nique de L. SAVADJIAN (Belgrade, 1934-39). 
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Deux faits essentiels se dégagent, qui aideront 4 comprendre le pro- 
bléme : 

1. C’est, jusqu’au Romantisme, |’attrait de l’Orient antique, celui du 
berceau de notre commune civilisation classique et celui des Lieux 
Saints, qui attirent les enquéteurs, nous valant d’utiles mentions des 
pays traversés ou des problémes découverts plus ou moins par hasard. 


2. A partir du xvi® siécle, puis de nouveau aprés 1800, — cette fois 
grace surtout a la politique orientale de la France révolutionnaire et 
impériale en lutte contre l’Angleterre — l’abandon de la route maritime 
classique (Méditerranée, Adriatique) et le recours 4 une route terrestre 
(d’abord la route « impériale » par Belgrade, puis des itinéraires infiéchis 
plus au Sud et souvent variés) aideront 4 la découverte de nouvelles 
régions. L’exemple littéraire le plus caractéristique en reste l’aventure 
de Lamartine qui, parti par mer 4 Jérusalem, revient par les Rhodopes 
et la vallée du Danube, découvrant en 1832 les aspirations nationales 
des Bulgares et des Serbes et révisant, de ce fait, sa « turcophilie » ?. 

A ces voyages et enquétes, les sciences, et méme la littérature comparée 
gagnent autant que l'histoire. Les « Six Voyages en Perse » de Tavernier 
ne nous ont-ils pas en partie valu les « Lettres persanes » ? ® Ou le 
« Voyage en Dalmatie » de l’Italien Fortis (1778), l’enthousiasme de Her- 
der, donc de Gcethe et de tout le Romantisme européen pour le Volkslied 
et par ce détour pour les pays — surtout slaves — oii il fleurissait ? 


METHODE ET PLAN 


Ces milliers d’ouvrages ont été lus, oubliés, parfois ré-imprimés, et 
leurs données en partie exploitées; plutét qu’un examen exhaustif, 
qu’un recensement analytique — qui suppose un choix difficile — ou 
qu’une présentation synthétique en fonction de problémes arbitraire- 
ment isolés (langue, mceurs, faits économiques, etc.), adoptons un plan 
chronologique. Ainsi seulement ressort le lent effort vers la connaissance 
exacte, le progrés des observations, leur incidence sur les événements 
historiques et leur solidarité avec les attitudes successives de la pensée 
européenne. De chaque époque, nous retiendrons quelques exemples 
caractéristiques pour chaque génération. 

Une comparaison, qu’on se borne ici 4 signaler, avec les autres domaines 
européens (études ibériques, germaniques, slaves ou scandinaves, par 
exemple) accuse d’ailleurs les mémes étapes chronologiques. Aprés les 
échanges humains qu’a tét favorisés l’internationalisme médiéval et 
le large élan de la pensée humaniste, nos connaissances ont bénéficié 
ici des progrés de l’imprimerie, puis des exigences généreuses de I’esprit 


2. LAMARTINE, Voyage en Orient, 4 vol. (Paris, 1835). Il faut désormais examiner 
ce texte en fonction de celui que son secrétaire, Jean Vast DELARoIzRE, publie 
en 1836 : Voyage en Orient. Cf. & ce propos : R. Knezevic, « J. V. Delaroiére, compa- 
gnon de voyage de Lamartine », dans Nova Europa (Zagreb, 1928), p. 109 sq. 
3. Cf. J. C. Burcknarpt, Merkur, VI (Miinchen, 1952), p. 922. 


HISTOIRE 4 12 
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encyclopédique, enfin du profond renouveau de l’Ame a l’ére romantique. 
A cette derniére étape, l’histoire oblige 4 distinguer deux aspects, d’ailleurs 
solidaires : 

a) Celui, révolutionnaire, pré-romantique encore, ot l|’étranger sera 
étudié en fonction de |’écho éveillé chez lui par les principes de 89, et 
ot la méthode « statistique » héritée du « siécle des lumiéres » inspire 
un plan d’action en faveur de ces pays ; 

6) Celui proprement romantique ot la séduction littéraire, autant que 
des intéréts précis (commercial, ethnographique, sociologique) font pros- 
pecter ces pays dits « neufs » parce que mal connus, et ce en proportion 
de leurs aspects étranges, du « fantastique » ou ils baignent mais qui, 
par ricochet, méne 4 un plus minutieux examen. 


La solidarité de ces recherches avec celles concernant le reste de l’Europe 
apparaft, aprés 1830 surtout, dans le fait que ce sont les mémes hommes 
qui explorent l'un et l’autre domaine : en France, parmi les « poly- 
graphes », — étiquette presque injuste ! — un Ph. Chasles, un Ampére, 
un X. Marmier‘*, ou ce Léouzon-le-Duc qui, presque simultanément, 
donne la meilleure traduction de tels textes scandinaves et présente 
a Paris le premier exposé des théses de l’autonomisme croate. 

On examinera donc trois attitudes successives : 

1° celle des premiers voyageurs de l’époque humaniste ; 

2° celle des examens méthodiques de |’ére classique et encyclopédique 
ou s’affirme cette curieuse péripétie de l’esprit qui, de l’universalisme 
rationaliste méne inévitablement 4 la notion contradictoire de l’extréme 
diversité des faits humains ; 

3° celle des vastes enquétes et des attrayantes transpositions litté- 
raires ot! s’'annonce le sens romantique pour le spectacle ondoyant des 
parlers, usages, de la culture et des aspirations diversifiées des peuples 


balkaniques 5. 


4- Cf. J. M. Carré, Voyageurs et écrivains frangais en Egypte, 2 vol. (Le Caire, 
1933) — ony = aujourd’hui épuisé, mais dont la réimpression est annoncée. 
Résumé dans Annales du Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen, IV (Nice, 1954). 

Le livre de L. Musser, Les peuples scandinaves au Moyen Age (Paris, 1951) 
8 d’ailleurs une comparaison entre les difficultés paralléles de l'étude de ces 

lémes balkaniques avec ceux des pays scandinaves, ov il a aussi fallu décrire 
e sort commun au temps des « unions », avant de pouvoir préciser les aspects 
diversifiés du point de vue des peuples et nations. 

5. Rappelons ici, une fois pour toutes, certaines difficultés particuliéres aux 
problémes balkaniques : 

— le chevauchement obstiné des notions phiques, historiques, culturelles 
et nationales, sans omettre celles de langue et ion, qui souvent ne se définissent 
que l’une V’autre ; d’ot par exemple la permanence, jusqu’au x1x® siécle, dans 
maint , de l’épithéte « grec » pour désigner le chrétien du rite orthodoxe, d’ot 
de durables malentendus ; 

— limbrication constante entre lations géographiques et politiques, et 
l’abus qu’en fait, longtemps encore, le nationalisme et l’impérialisme des pays 
in ou de leurs voisins : ainsi, les multiples acceptions du terme « Dalmatie », 
de Rome a Venise ou a Vienne, et, corollairement, les désignations longtemps 
incomprises en Europe d’ « Albanie vénitienne » ou de « Croatie turque » ; 
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Observons enfin que la tardive apparition de textes imprimés (1544) 
a été compensée, au préalable, par des relations directes, parfois fort 
étroites, entre l’Occident et le monde balkanique ; il en faut tenir compte 
pour s’expliquer l’orientation que prendront certaines enquétes posté- 
rieures et en mesurer l’apport. 


* 
* * 


I. DU MOYEN AGE A 1700 


Cette premiére période constitue un tout, malgré le tournant des 
années 1550. Pendant des siécles l’absence de textes imprimés et la 
rareté des relations manuscrites risquent de faire méconnaitre a la fois 
l’existence des dits témoignages et l’intensité des contacts entre 1’Occi- 
dent et au moins certaines régions balkaniques. Le contraste est frappant, 
a l’ére médiévale et humaniste, entre la carence de textes imprimés et 
la densité — en qualité comme en quantité — des échanges de tous 
ordres | Or, c’est 4 l’importance de ces lointains apports qu’il faut attri- 
buer l’ampleur et les curiosités diverses des enquétes ultérieures sur place. 
Ce qui était vrai pour l’étude de 1’ Antiquité classique au siécle humaniste 
se vérifie aussi dans le domaine balkanique. 

Avant donc d’évoquer les ouvrages les plus typiques de cette époque, 
rappelons deux exemples (inverses) de ces contacts, qui élucident tels 
aspects des enquétes ultérieures : 

a) les apports des Slaves balkaniques a la culture occidentale du 
Moyen Age ; 

b) le réle historique de certains Slaves balkaniques au service de 
l'Islam. 


A. — APPORTS SLAVES AU MOYEN AGE. 


On sait comment la communauté du monde antique se rétablit par- 
tiellement alors. Relations dynastiques, ecclésiastiques, échanges com- 
merciaux ou culturels s’intensifient, les uns précédant parfois les autres. 
Les exemples balkaniques sont plus frappants encore que ceux de la 
grande plaine danubienne, solidaire de ]’Europe centrale et du Saint 
Empire : celui, par exemple, de la République ragusaine. 

Certes, & partir du xiv® siécle, l’autorité progressivement affirmée 
de Venise, — succédant 4 Byzance sur tout le littoral adriatique jusqu’a 
l’Albanie « vénitienne » et a l’hinterland montagneux : confins et « Croa- 
tie turque » — sera prépondérante des siécles durant (elle prend fin 


—la et l’ardeur croissante des revendications nationales, masquant 
ou Seightens devant tels enquéteurs d’autrefois, la valeur de faits ethnographiques, 
linguistiques ou confessionnels. 

Leur incidence est constante dans les textes du xvi® siécle au x1x® siécle. Le voyage 
de Hacquet, qui sera évoqué ci-dessous, décrit des rites familiaux « illyriens » 
que cette ép permettra mal ensuite d’identifier. 
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en 1797), encore que des apports venus du Nord s’ajoutent 4 ceux venus 
de la péninsule italienne ot on sait leur persistante exploitation par 
certain impérialisme politique. Mais le caractére unilatéral de ce courant 
n’a jamais été absolu : la Dalmatie et notamment Raguse attesteront 
constamment une vie nationale et une civilisation originales *. D’autre 
part, l’universalisme chrétien et les exigences communes de la science 
le tempérent. 

Les premiers voyageurs occidentaux sur les rivages orientaux de 
l’Adriatique — mer propice a la navigation et voie commerciale commode 
entre Ouest et Est — sont alors des Croisés, des pélerins et négociants, 
Des chanteurs et jongleurs les accompagnent. D’autres, du rivage orien- 
tal, vont vers I’Italie, tels ceux que Dante évoque sur la route qui les 
ménera vers Sainte Véronique (Paradiso, XXXI, 113). 

L’escale de Raguse, commode, devient familiére 4 l’Occident. On 
admire que cette vaillante petite république maritime ait su, au prix de 
sages concessions, préserver miraculeusement son indépendance entre 
ses puissants voisins : Byzance, la Sérénissime ou la Porte (et la main- 
tiendra jusqu’A la premiére occupation napoléonienne — 1806). Ses 
échanges avec l’Occident sont multiples; ceux seuls avec la France 
occupent mainte étude ’. 

Ainsi sans doute arrivera, vers 1312, au couvent ragusain des Clarisses 
une chanson de geste du cycle de Guillaume-au-court-nez ; tel « Adam 
quidam Parisiensis » allant étudier le grec 4 Athénes, s’est arrété au port 
voisin de Split ; et la légende de Roland, si variable en ses formes 4 travers 
l'Europe, de Bréme aux bords du Rhin par exemple, se perpétue 4 Raguse 
ot la statue qui conserve son nom sert, des siécles durant, d’étalon pour 
la « coudée » de tissu. De jeunes nobles ragusains étudieront en Sor- 
bonne, ancétres de ceux qui, au XviIr® siécle, y formeront un clan « fran- 


cisant » — terme sur lequel on discutera longtemps 4 Raguse méme * — 
qu’évoquera, un siécle plus tard, le poéte ragusain I. Voinovitch °. 


6. Cf. Lj. Karaman, La Dalmatie @ travers les dges (Split, 1933), édité pour le 

mondial des PEN-clubs, qui rappelle notamment 1’ dalmate et 

les mérites créateurs d’artistes comme le sculpteur spalatin A. Buvina (portail 

de la cathédrale de Split, 1214), Radovan (portail de Trogir, 1240), 1’ itecte 

le Dalmate (cathédrale de Sibnik, 1443, dit de ce fait « de Sebenico » 

bien que né & Zara), puis de peintres dont beaucoup sont restés connus sous leur 

nom italianisé — ainsi Giorgio Schiavone (Juraj Culinovic), Andrija Medulic, 

Fr. et L. Laurana (originaires de Vrana) — et ont collaboré avec les artistes et arti- 
sans venus d’Italie travailler en Dalmatie, a partir du xv® siécle surtout. 

7. Ila fallu par exemple 100 Pages a M. DEANOvVIC pour résumer sommairement 
Pranpuis de Zagreb, KXV-XXVIII (Zagreb; 1044-47) Cf. aussi P. Sxox, « L'impor- 
Frangais agreb, - , 1944-47). Cf. aussi P. Skox, « L’impor- 
wee é gong (en slave, Raguse) dans Vhistowre des Slaves », dans Le Monde 

e (Paris, 1931). 

8. Cf. DEanovic, op. cit. Rappelons que 21 comédies de Moliére seront jouées 
au xXvui® siécle & Raguse, ot les robes « alla francesca » sont alors & la mode et od 
l’ex- Jésuite Djordjevitch s’inspirera, pour ses « Controverses », des « Provinciales », 
ee eee Portugal, le siécle suivant, il y a 14 une géné- 
ration « iste », également discutée. 

9. Dans sa Trilogie ragusaine (Raguse, vers 1930), qui met a la scéne la fin 
de la République ragusaine lors de l’entrée des troupes frangaises (1806) et oppose 
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Et ainsi s’explique pour ne citer qu’un nom au XvI® siécle, le réle du 
noble ragusain Serafin Gozze-Gucetic, qui négociera pour le compte 
de Francois I*F lors de la discussion des premiéres « Capitulations » ” 
— de méme que trois siécles plus tard, dans le cadre de la politique 
franco-illyrienne, se comprendra le réle 4 Paris d’un Antoine Sorgo, 
auteur d’un Mémoire sur la langue slave et la Littérature ragu- 
saine 4. 

Autant que ces relations épisodiques, ce qui frappe bientét l’Occident 
sera l’apport culturel de cette lointaine cité maritime. Au xvIe® siécle, 
l'Europe appréciera, entre autres, les travaux d’Herman Dalmatin, ce 
voyageur qui, ayant parcouru |’Europe et |’Asie en compagnie de 1’An- 
glais R. de Rétine, résidant 4 Toléde puis Toulouse, rédige en latin d’im- 
portants traités d’astronomie ; son compatriote le Dominicain ragusain 
Stojkovic, qui s’est illustré au Concile de Bale *, sera envoyé 4 Constan- 
tinople ot il découvre l’un de ses manuscrits qu'il fera imprimer 


en 1543 ™. 
Renan certes a mis en doute les mérites de cette science de source 


arabe ; depuis, diverses recherches en ont mieux souligné le prix ". 

L’apport culturel ragusain, slave et balkanique a la civilisation occi- 
dentale s’atteste d’ailleurs, alors, de mainte fagon. On connaitra bientét 
les premiers livres imprimés, d’abord en latin, puis en langue et caractéres 
slaves, en premier lieu 4 Venise (un premier Missel glagolitique en 1483) 1, 
puis 4 Senj, le repaire des fameux « Uscoques » (1494) et a Cetinje, qui 
imprime la méme année un Psautier en cyrillique #* avant que des Evan- 


les trois classes de la société : l’aristocratie qui émigre, le Sénat qui veut résister, 
et le peuple qui salue les Francais porteurs des idéaux de 89. 

10, Concessionnaire de la vente du sel de Raguse en Turquie, 4 l’embouchure 
de la Neretva, ce noble ragusain, chargé en 1532 d’une mission commerciale 4 
Paris, y apparait comme messager utilisable auprés de la Porte, pour les négocia- 
tions entre 1533 et 1547, jouant, non sans péripéties aventureuses (captures réité- 
rées par les Barbaresques), un réle important pour la conclusion de |I’alliance 
entre Frangois I¢t et la Porte, lors de la conclusion des premiéres « Capitulations » 
(1536-1581). Cf. Annales de I’ Institut frangais de Zagreb, I (Zagreb, 1937), p. 51 sq. 

11. A. SorGco, Fragments sur l'histoire —— et littéraire de l’ancienne Répu- 
blique de Raguse et sur la langue slave go 1839). 

12. Cf. Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, I (Paris, 1953), pp. 165-75. 

13. L’abbé CLeRvaL, Herman le Dalmate (Paris, 1891) qui lui attribue aussi 
la oy ae traduction du Planisphére de Ptolémée. 

. l'article & ce sujet de M. BREYER, dans Vijenac (Zagreb, 1896) puis dans les 
Prilozi (Contributions & l’histoire littéraire et culturelle croate), ( b, 1904), 
P. 175 sq. 

14. en ges exemple M. B. AMzALak, « La Méditerranée et les découvertes des 
He a es Annales du C.U.M., V (Nice, 1951), p. 63 sq. avec une importante 

iographie. 

15. A Venise, B. Vukovic, fuyant les Turcs, fonde aprés 1519 une imprimerie 
disposant de caractéres en cyclins. D’autres ouvrages slaves seront imprimés 
ae & Venise aux xv® et xvi® siécles, d’autres encore & Rijeka (Fiume) 
ou l’évéque du diocése de Modrus se fait aider par des protes vénitiens, éditant 
notamment un Livre d’heures en croate. 

16. Sur ces éditions, et d’autres de l’époque, cf. le résumé commode de M. BREYER, 
Siidslawische Rava und Rarissima (Vienne-Ziirich, 1937). 

Une légende, reprise fer le romancier croate A. Senoa, veut que les popes monté- 
a, < ensuite fondu les caractéres d’imprimerie pour en faire des balles 
contre les Turcs. 
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giles, en 1552, soient le premier et le seul ouvrage imprimé 4 Belgrade 
jusqu’au xIx® siécle. 

D’autres exemples frappent davantage l’attention du monde huma- 
niste. Ainsi la Nationale conserve parmi les livres du Duc de la Valliére 
(Catalogue de Bure, 1783), deux exemplaires d’un Chdteau de Virginité, 
composé pour le salut et l’édification de Dame Isabelle de Ville Blanche 
en 1505 par Georges d’Esclavonie, devenu chanoine et pénitencier de 
l’Eglise de Tours, dont la dédicace justifie en bon style d’époque !’effort 
« pour ce que la matiére de la virginité est excellente y plaisante et gra- 
cieuse !” ». 

C’est l’époque ot Agatij Gvidacerius, né 4 Kotor vers 1475, aprés avoir 
étudié 4 Rome (ot sa connaissance des langues orientales, favorisée 
par les cordiales relations entre Raguse et le puissant voisin turc, lui a 
valu la protection de Léon X) se réfugie, au lendemain du sac de Rome 
(1527), 2 Avignon d’ou il sera appelé au Collége de France pour y ensei- 
gner l’hébreu au traitement considérable de 200 sequins-or, et publiera 
son Liber michlol Grammatica linguae sanctae (1540) *. 

Ces apports ne se limitent pas 4 l’Occident. Nombreux sont par exemple 
les Ragusains a la cour de l’empereur serbe Douchan, qui envoie 4 Raguse 
ses jeunes « nobles » s’y former aux « maniéres d’Occident » *. A la méme 
époque, tels Franciscains, appelés par une reine angevine, construiront 
l’un des plus illustres monastéres orthodoxes pour le compte de cette 
souveraine balkanique... 

Tous ces faits aident 4 comprendre que, dés la fin du Moyen Age, 
l’attention de l’Occident soit progressivement attirée vers ces lointaines 
contrées, d’ol parviennent des effluves appréciées de la science, alors 
déja cosmopolite, et que les souverains européens, Francois I¢ d’abord, 
utilisent les concours qui s’offrent ainsi 4 eux pour préciser leurs notions 
de ce monde encore en marge du leur et y négocier. D’ow bientét les con- 
suls royaux que la France envoie aux Echelles du Levant et aux postes 
avancés de la péninsule, — et la masse, encore incomplétement inven- 
toriée, des documents des Archives du Quai d’Orsay par exemple. 


PB. — CONTACTS ANCIENS AVEC L’ISLAM. 


Un autre aspect — plus oublié — des apports slaves et balkaniques 
au destin européen se révéle par le détour inattendu de 1|’Islam. Dés 
l’aube du Moyen Age, les Slaves adriatiques ont été en contact avec 
l’Islam, notamment les Sarrazins d’Andalousie et le puissant Califat 
de Cordoue, — en méme temps que par les républiques adriatiques, 


17. Cf. M. Breyer, op. cit., il mentionne le manque d’autres indications biblio- 


18, Cf. A. Lerranc, Histoire du Collége de France (Paris), p. 181. De méme, 
son compatriote le Juif converti Paul de Bonnefoy, — en qui on a cru pouvoir 
identifier « Paul de Slavonie » — sera salué & Paris comme « le seul docteur en 
ébrien et caldée au pais de France, au reproche de tous chrestiens et au 
déshonneur de la foy ». Cf. Jourpain, L’enseignement de l’'hébreu au XV® siécle, 
Pp. 236 sq., cité par M. BREYER, op. cit. 

19. Cf. E. Haumant, La Yougoslavie (Paris, 1930). 
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relais commerciaux commodes. D’oii le réle de soldats, marins, commer- 
gants, longtemps resté incertain en raison de l’incertitude, alors com- 
préhensible, quant a leur origine ethnique. 

On sait toutefois que, par exemple, des milliers de mercenaires slaves 
firent partie de la garde royale des Omaides ™, recrutés parmi les captifs 
des « Barbaresques » ou entrainés par l’esprit d’aventure ; Wolfram 
d’Eschenbach, dans son Wilhelhalm, évoque les « Esclavons » au service 
des armées sarrazines. 

Rappelons les recherches, trop peu remarquées, de l’historien croate 
Vl. Majouranitch dont les travaux (4 partir des Annales de Raguse de 
Luccari, Venise, 1605), publiés successivement en croate *, ont été résu- 
més en allemand *. Et rappelons sommairement quelques exemples 
typiques : Habib le Slave, esclave affranchi du Califat de Cordoue, qui 
rédige vers l’an 1000 ses Preuves claires et convaincantes de l’excellence 
de la race slave ** ; Gehoar, esclave dalmate du pirate Sarib, qui prit part 
a la construction de la mosquée Elazhar au Caire, ov il repose ; et surtout 
le fameux « Melek-Jascha, le Ragusain » qui, parti aux Indes avec ses 
maitres musulmans, y restaure la forteresse de Diu, qu’il défendra 
contre Albuquerque comme il portera secours contre la flotte portugaise 
au sultan d’ te, attirant l’attention de ses adversaires chrétiens occi- 
dentaux, et plus tard, de leurs historiens — qui, dans |’ignorance de l’ori- 
gine ethnique de ces valeureux adversaires, les supposeront « Maures, 
d'origine russe et orthodoxe » (J. de Barros) ou « Sarmates » (G. P. Mat- 
tei) *4. 

La légende s’est emparée de ces personnages **. L’histoire, elle, a 
retenu par exemple la présence de « fondeurs de Slavonie » sur la céte 
de Malabar, ou le réle des fameux « Janissaires » dont on a souvent oublié 
Yorigine balkanique, bien que leur nom la décelat. 

Il fallait insister sur ces aspects contradictoires des contacts anciens 
entre le monde balkanique et |’Europe parce que, d’une part, ils sup- 
pléent pendant |’ére humaniste a la relative carence de textes imprimés 
attestant en Europe l’existence de ce monde balkanique et que, d’autre 
part, ils contribuent 4 expliquer |’intérét croissant des enquéteurs occi- 
dentaux pour ces contrées, encore mal connues et décrites par de rares 
témoins directs. 


20. Sur cette dynastie, Cf. G. W1ET, Cahiers d’Histoirve Mondiale, I (Paris, 1953), 
R. he Be , qui rappelle l’essor de leur empire et leur relative tolérance envers ies 
tiens palin» par eux. 
21. Notamment dans Zbornik Kralja Tomislava (Zagreb, 1925). 
22. C. Lucerna, Siidslawen im Dientse des Islams (Zagreb, Be Nous-mémes 
les avons résumés en frangais : « Les Slaves du Sud, quelques rapports avec le 
ss El , dans O Instituto, vol. 93 (Coimbra, 1938). 
as oe anges fait écho, vers la méme date, le lettré arabe Al Bekri, de Cor- 
« Si les Slaves étaient moins a. entre eux, aucun peuple 
= — ne = surpasserait > (R. WARNIER, OP. Cit., p. 15). 
24. Cependant que tel autre Musuiman, le grand historien Hibn Bassam est, lui, 
d'origine portugaise. Cf. Ltvy-PRovEeNngAL, Encyclopédie de l’Islam, fasc. C, p. 159. 
Spay I. Briic-MajouRANITCH a, sur la base des travaux de son parent, 
pu un récit intitulé Melek- ome le Dalmate (Zagreb, 1938, en croate), assez 
proche de la vérité historique (Cf. V1. Kovacic, dans Savremenik (Zagreb, avril 1938). 
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Quel séduisant diptyque ne constitue pas d’ailleurs, du xv® au xvuire 
siécle, le sort opposé mais paralléle de deux personnages dont le réle 
et les écrits n’ont été que tard précisés : au xvi® siécle, le médecin por- 
tugais A. Lusitano qui s’illustre 4 Raguse — notamment comme gué- 
risseur de pachas — sous le nom d’Amatus Lusitanus, publiant son 
Index Dioscorides (1536) puis ses Centuries (la premiére a Venise, 1551) 
dont la science contemporaine souligne le réle précurseur™®; au 
xvill® siécle, le Jésuite R. Boskovitch, né 4 Raguse en 1711, contraint 
d’émigrer d’abord 4 Rome (ot on le consulte sur la restauration du 
déme de Saint-Pierre) et qui, aprés la parution de sa Philosophiae natu- 
valis theoria (1758) se verra malgré la méfiance des philosophes chargé 
avec Lalande de I’Institut d’optique de la Marine royale 4 Paris, puis 
fété & Londres, avant de mourir 4 Milan (1787), laissant 4 l'Europe un 
des premiers récits de voyage en Pologne, celui qu'il y fit en 1762 a la 
suite de J. Porter, ambassadeur d’Angleterre *”. Eloignés de leur patrie 
pour des raisons diverses, n’ont-ils pas connu un sort paralléle, contri- 
buant I’un et l’autre a fixer l’attention de l'Europe sur le réle de Raguse, 
symbole de l’existence de foyers culturels utiles 4 l’Occident, a la lisiére 
du monde turc, menacant et mystérieux *. 

On comprend ainsi que 1|’Occident, 4 la fin de l’ére humaniste, soit 
désireux de prospecter ces contrées largement dominées par le Croissant, 
— qui parfois lui oppose des aspects tolérants ® et d’y découvrir des 


26. Une copieuse bibliographie sur ce curieux personnage est réunie dans diverses 
études publiées, t simultanément, au Portugal (lors des Centenaires de 1940), 
notamment par J. Lopez rac Amato Lusitano (Lisbonne, 1942). Voir aussi 
la_bibliographie franco- (Lisbonne, 1938) et diverses encyclopédies 
médicales ou israélites, ot le tle ¢ d’ Routes Lusitanus a été rie depuis les 
années 1880, son rdle a été précies & Zagreb dans des textes parn les recueils 
académiques, puis t LESINGER, Amatus Lusitanus (Zagreb-Belgrade, 1940), 

on passant, oo oo Six, Jtidische Aerzte in fetnaen (Osijek, 1931). 
is Viaggio da Costantinopoli in en traduction frangaise 
a: oes “ye Lausanne, et réédité en 1774. R. Boskovic a ae méthodiquement étudié 
les historiens et savants you ves, notamment le mathématicien V. VARICAK, 
différents volumes du Rad de l’Académie are. en vol. 185 sq. (Zagreb, 
1910-12, etc.). Cf. une publication récapitulative de la méme Académie, en 1950, 
Gradja R. Boskovic, I. Cf. aussi Beparipa, « R. Boskovitch et ses amitiés fran- 

7 nt yee he Mélanges Rosetar oo 19. 1), p. 323 sq. “a 

2 au t faire un exposé e des posés ae ag 
de la foi catholique dans les ; tels Is onvrages & édités ober les besoins de 
l’évangélisation joueront un réle décisif dans l’essor culturel et politique des nations 


chrétiennes, compte tenu des rivalités entre catholiques et orthodoxes. Cf. le réle 
du Jésuite croate B. Kacic, qui sera le rédacteur de la cer mend croate. 
Cf. parmi une foule d’études : M. MurKo, Die Bedeutung der Reform und Gegenre- 


form fiir das geistige Leben des Siidslawen (Prague-Heidel for et M. VANINo, 
dans Arch. Societatis Jesu, VI (Rome, 1937). 
Signalons & ce propos les deux publications j jésuites en Yougoslavie entre 1930 
et A. & Croatia Sacra, et Vrela 1 Prinosi (Fontes et Studiae). 
Certains biographes d’Amatus Lusitanus —— & son propos que, 
s'il fat expulsé de sa patrie les décrets de l’Inquisition qui le poursuivirent 
de résidence en résidence et l’eussent encore em é d’exercer a se, cette 


République pourtant, déférente aux co es de l’Eglise, avait prévu une excep- 
tion en faveur des « officiers de santé » use oui ofan sans tenir compte 
de l’intérét que présentait, pour le sendntion de ses liens utilitaires avec les 


voisins, la sur son territoire — donc a leur disposition — de médecins 
de qualité... 
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réalités ethniques, culturelles et nationales, bien que ces pays soient 
partiellement retombés, aprés leur floraison médiévale, dans une sorte 
d’oubli que l’on verra encore critique au xrx® siécle ™. 


C. — UN « VOYAGE » CARACTERISTIQUE. 


Découverte en partie die au hasard, diplomatique d’abord : outre 
les six ouvrages énumérés par Petrovitch, concernant surtout la Turquie 
et le monde oriental, et la douzaine mentionnée dés 1808 par La Richar- 
derie **, le témoignage le plus caractéristique est |’ Itimerarium de B. Curi- 
pechitz **. Ce Slovéne cultivé, qui connait l’histoire romaine, a été choisi, 
pour ses dons de polyglotte, comme secrétaire de l’ambassade que Fer- 
dinand de Hongrie envoie en 1530 4 Soliman *. A Constantinople, il 
usera du latin pour traduire les exposés faits par Lamberg en allemand ; 
en route il a découvert auprés d’Ibrahim Pacha un interpréte croate 
avec lequel il s’entretient dans sa langue, et c’est en allemand qu’il rédige 
le Journal du voyage, auquel il annexe divers textes dont le titre indique 
a la fois l’intérét documentaire et anecdotique au godt de l’époque ™. 

Les dates de publication de ces textes mériteraient commentaire *. 
Les contemporains n’ont connu qu’une édition abrégée du Voyage pro- 
prement dit (1531), reprise dans le Taschenbuch d’Hormayr (1827) pour 
son aspect pittoresque ; celle de 1838 ignore le texte de Curipechitz, sur 
l’'intérét duquel insisteront d’abord des historiens slaves, Jiretek en 1877, 
Matkovié dans le Rad de Zagreb (T. 56). 

Et ce, pour un hasard : le Sud de la Hongrie encore occupé par les Turcs, 
la mission Lamberg dut renoncer a la route « Impériale » traditionnelle 
par Belgrade et passer plus au Sud, traversant la Croatie « turque », 
la Bosnie, la Bulgarie, etc. Son trajet aller dura du 22 aofit au 17 octobre, 
le retour étant plus lent (22 décembre 1530-23 février 1531). Le rapport 
annexe d’un auxiliaire, A. v. Puchheim, précise la longueur des étapes 


a On retrouve encore ces doléances par exemple dans le texte cité ci-dessus 

@A. (Cf. note 10). 

F 1. Il cite déj& en 1551 un ouvrage en latin de N. Clénard sur la Turquie, paru 
uvain. 

32. Titre : Itinerarium der Botschaftsreise des ].v. Lamberg und Nicolas Jurischitz 
durch Bosnien, Serbien, mraeetion nach Konstantinopel, 1530. (Texte réédité d’aprés 
les mss, de l’époque éonore Lamberg, Innsbruck, 1910). 

33. On en connatt les circonstances historiques : choisi contre Zopolya comme 
roi par les Hongrois, qui escomptent l’appui de l’Empire germanique contre les 
Turcs, il a envoyé a la Porte, en 1 28. une premiére mission qui n’a pas obtenu 
l’accés au territoire turc. En 1529, Soliman a mis le si¢ge devant Vienne, mais l’a 
levé & cause du gel. D’od en 1530, la désignation d’une seconde mission, plus impor- 
tante, confiée 4 Lamberg et Jurischitz, qui ne l’acceptent d’ailleurs, — craignant 
d’étre retenus en captivité par le Sultan — que sur l’octroi & leurs familles de cer- 

34. L’édition de 1910 énumére ainsi les 5 parties du ms. original : (a) Journal 
de voyage ; (b) Histoire rimée de l’Empire turc de Mahomet a 1500; (c) Deux 
chants pour les Chrétiens contre les Turcs ; (d) Itinéraire et di ces 
en milles de Rapp (Raab) 4 Constantinople ; (e) Conversation de deux valets 
d’écurie de l’ambassade sur les mceurs, coutumes, la puissance, et le péril turcs. 

35. Elles sont précisées dans |’édition de 1910, qui comporte de copieuses intro- 

ion, préface, et notes ; cette édition a été visiblement encouragée par la récente 
annexion de la Bosnie (1908). 
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(2 & 8 lieues par jour, selon le terrain) parce qu'il faut ainsi justifier le 
montant des indemnités qu’au retour devra verser le Trésor impérial. 

Si le compte rendu de la mission — que Lamberg présente oralement au 
souverain 4 Linz — n’apprend rien de neuf ni sur l’empire ottoman et 
le rituel des réceptions a la Porte, ni sur l’échec des négociations (Soliman 
ayant maintenu son point de vue selon lequel « les ennemis de Zapolya 
sont ses ennemis »), le texte de Curipechitz vaut par les précisions qu’en 
dehors de ce rapport proprement dit il apporte sur les pays traversés, 
au triple point de vue géographique, topographique et ethnographique. 

Soucieux d’identifier les diverses populations, il note en Bosnie « trois 
sortes de nations et de religions » : les anciens Bosniaques, catholiques 
romains « que les Turcs ont laissés 4 leur foy », « les Surffen que les Turcs 
appellent Valaques (ce sont les Serbes) de la religion de Saint Paul », 
enfin « les vrais Turcs ». De méme, il note en Bulgarie que « le windisch 
y est un peu moins compréhensible que celui des Serbes » (p. 53). 

Il décrit sommairement certains trajets, mentionne des églises et 
cloitres, des pierres tombales prés de Gratshanitza, et narre longuement 
la bataille au « Champ des Merles » (Kosowo), rappelant |’assassinat 
du sultan Mourad par M. Kobilitch, qu’il considére comme un « geste 
traftre », que plus tard l'histoire nationale serbe exaltera... I] n’est 
indifférent ni a la situation misérable des Chrétiens et des prisons ot on 
les entasse, ni au régime fiscal ou aux procédés de recrutement forcé 
des Janissaires. Parmi les détails curieux, la comparaison entre la pre- 
miére version imprimée en 1531 et le manuscrit réimprimé en Ig10 
montre que l’auteur a alors soigneusement éliminé le détail des cadeaux 
relativement fastueux offerts par le Sultan aux envoyés de Ferdinand. 
L’opinion publique chrétienne, peu au fait de cet usage, l’efit mal inter- 
prété. 

De cet ouvrage, — l’un des rares dont nous connaissions en détail les 
circonstances historiques, le rédacteur, l’état des manuscrits et les 
éditions successives — on retiendra que le hasard, autant que l’intelli- 
gence d’un subalterne, nous ont valu ces notations dont |’intérét docu- 
mentaire, étranger au but de l’ouvrage, n’est apparu que fort tard. 
Ce texte vaut aujourd’hui par cette description exacte des contrées 
traversées selon un itinéraire contraint, bien plus que par le récit d’une 
mission dont les exemples abondent *. 

A ce livre caractéristique ne se limite pas certes l’apport du xvi® siécle. 
Si plusieurs des ouvrages déja recensés concernent surtout la Turquie 
et le Levant *’, d’autres abordent des problémes plus précis, indépendants 
du probléme musulman : ainsi P. Belon publie une Description des mines 
de Siderocapsa en Macédoine, suivant les ordres de Francois I* (Paris, 
1546), tandis que Paul Jove, dans ses Commentaires des choses des Turcs 


36. Cf. d’autres titres, cités par Petrovitch ; Cf. aussi O. Ferrara, Le XVI® siécle 
vu par les ambassadeurs vénitiens, trad. F. de Miomandre (Paris, 1954). 

37. Cf. ceux cités par les bibliographies, par exemple : THEVET D’ANGOULEME, 
Cosmographie du Levant (Lyon, 1556) ; BORDERIAU, Voyage a4 Constantinople, s. d. ; 
C. Poster, La République des Turcs (Poitiers, 1560). 
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et du seigneur Georges Scanderberg, prince d’Epire et d’Albanie (Paris, 
1545), puis Delavardin dans son Histoire de G. Castriote surnommé Scan- 
derberg, roi d’Albanie (Paris, 1576) — ouvrage traduit du toscan par 
G. Gaulteron — préludent a toute une série de livres plus ou moins 
fantaisistes sur ce souverain, entretenant l’Europe dans le goiit de per- 
sonnages d’opérette comme le fameux Zannovitch que nous retrouverons 
plus tard. 

L’Europe en retient, outre le caractére aventureux de ces destinées, 
la réalité de problémes d’abord politiques, 4 travers lesquels se pergoit 
le drame plus profond des Chrétiens opprimés par les Musulmans puis 
celui des aspirations nationales des peuples balkaniques. Le bilan de 
ces soucis apparait dans telle Histoire wniverselle depuis l’an 1550 jus- 
qu’a l’an 1601 qui, parue sous le nom de Theod. Agrippa d’ Aubigné (1616), 
contient des indications précises sur les évémements en Orient au 
xvié siécle. 


D. — DE 1600 A 1700. 


Pour cette période, la bibliographie de Petrovitch qui déborde encore 
de son cadre franco-serbe, souligne la proportion des ouvrages par rapport 
aux pays décrits. Ses vingt-six titres dégagent deux faits caractéristiques : 
l’attrait prédominant de l’Orient musulman et la prépondérance des 
ouvrages en langue francaise. 

1. Attrait de l’Orient. Les traditions classiques coincidant avec les 
soucis de la diplomatie européenne devant le « péril turc », justifient 
lintérét de voyages dont la Turquie reste la plaque tournante. Les pays 
orientaux figurent en bonne place aussi dans les relevés de La Richarderie 
ou, en face de 50 pages consacrées 4 la Russie (Pologne comprise), 56 a 
l'Italie, ou 109 a ]’Allemagne, la seule « Turquie européenne » en occupe 
217. 

La plupart de ces ouvrages sont des itinéraires vers la Turquie ou a 
travers elle vers l’Orient. Certains auteurs recherchent les raisons des 
succés récents des Turcs et pronostiquent leurs progrés a venir. Le titre 
de tel Voyage au Levant de 1624, plusieurs fois réédité, précise qu’il 
apporte « des notions satisfaisantes sur le gouvernement, l’administration 
publique, la religion et l’état militaire des Turcs ». De méme, l’E tat présent 
de l’ Empire Ottoman de Ricault (Rouen, 1677) détaille les problémes 
de la religion musulmane, le régime des Janissaires, etc... Citons encore 
l’Inventaire de l'histoire générale des Turcs de M. Baudier (Rouen, 1641) 
ou les Nouvelles relations du Levant de Poullet (Paris, 1667), « qui con- 
tiennent, dit le titre, diverses remarques fort curieuses, non encore 
observées, touchant la religion, les mceurs et la politique de plusieurs 
peuples ». Et surtout les Six Voyages en Turquie..., en Perse..., et aux 
Indes de Tavernier (1676). 

Les pays décrits se diversifient : Voyage en Morée (1636), Voyage 
de Candie (1651). Au dela du mirage musulman, les problémes du passé 
de la péninsule et du sort présent de ses populations se précisent. 
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Dés 1612, B. de Vigenére traduisait l’Histoire de la décadence de l’ Empire 
grec de Chalcondyle, Athénien ; les bibliographies distinguent désormais 
deux sortes d’ouvrages selon que les pays décrits relévent de la Sublime 
Porte ou de la Monarchie habsbourgeoise ®*. 

Délimitation, parfois négligée au gré d’itinéraires chevauchant soit 
les frontiéres politiques, soit des frontiéres géographiques fort diver- 
gentes. L’attrait de ces régions se base souvent sur le souvenir du réle 
protecteur que l’Europe chrétienne exerce, grace aux Capitulations, 
envers les Lieux Saints et les Chrétiens d’Orient. Presque 4 l’insu de la 
vogue dont a joui l’Orient musulman, la curiosité progresse pour les 
pays non-musulmans et bientét surtout pour les nations slaves des 
Balkans ; 4 la fin du siécle, les ouvrages deviennent plus fréquents a 
leur sujet ; ainsi, auprés d’un Voyage en Dalmatie de Francis Villa 
(Turin, 1668), ceux de Brown puis Spon-Wheler, précédant le traité 
sur les « Uscoques ». 

2. Prépondérance du frangais. Le second trait commun aux ouvrages 
de cette époque est le prestige qu’ils reconnaissent a la langue frangaise. 
On voit paraitre en France nombre de récits étrangers de voyage, et 
traduire en francais ceux présentant un intérét particulier que le titre, 
explicite comme il est alors de mode, analyse 4 cet effet. 

Le plus caractéristique exemple en est la traduction parue a Paris 
en 1674 d’une Relation de plusieurs voyages faits en Hongrie, Servie, 
Bulgarie, Macédoine, Thessalie, Austriche, Styrie, Carinthie, Carniole et 
Friuli. L’auteur en est « le sieur Edouard Brown, médecin du Collége 
de Londres, un des membres de la Société Royalle, et médecin ordinaire 
du Roy de la Grande-Bretagne » — profession qui explique le voyage : 
recenser les sources et établissements thermaux partout ot on lui en a 
signalés. D’ou le sous-titre de l’ouvrage : « enrichi de plusieurs observa- 
tions, tant sur les mines d’or, d’argent, de cuivre et de vif-argent que des 
bains et eaux minéralles qui sont dans ces pais ». Brown rappelle ses 
précédents voyages chez les Cosaques ou les Tartares, et précise les itiné- 
raires de ses diverses traversées de la péninsule balkanique, « de Vienne 
en Autriche 4 Larissa en Thessalie », etc.. Sans doute il est incertain 
sur l’appartenance politique de certains territoires et énumére, 4 propos 
de la Hongrie et parmi ses dix provinces la Dalmatie, la Servie, la Galacie 
et méme la Ludomirie (p. 27). Cette aimable confusion politique contraste 
avec l’exactitude de ses notations quotidiennes ; il sait « la diversité 
des choses qui le fit trouver son voyage plus agréable » et attirera ses 
lecteurs. I] décrit donc aussi bien les souvenirs archéologiques romains 
dans les plaines du Danube et les monnaies d’or affluant sous ses pas 
que les monuments militaires ou civils, les ponts, les bains des Turcs 
dont il décrit le luxe et les pratiques. Son orthographe est assez exacte ; 
il cite 4 Belgrade le collége musulman « pour faire étudier les enfants » 


38. La RicHARDERIE, dans son t. II, distingue au chap. v les ys rattachés 
5c Tereee €Racene % ae. tap. Vt eves Sane’ ese aie ve ue : Istrie, 
Dalmatie, etc. Il mentionne encore au XvII® si un ou de M. Strasky sur 
la Bohéme (Leyde, 1634) et un de M. Zeiller sur la Hongrie (Leipzig, 1664). 
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sous son nom phonétiquement semi-correct de « Meterseck ». Il observe 
dans chaque région tel trait caractéristique : 4 Belgrade encore, les usages 
commerciaux des Arméniens « qui sont plus raisonnables que les Juifs 
ou les Grecs » (p. 59), en Syrmie les habitations du type troglodyte 
(p. 56), en Macédoine des chariots « avec des roues sans rayons, tout 
a fait de bois et tout d’une piéce », ou en traversant la Servie une coiffure 
«un peu extraordinaire » ; 4 Pristina il énumére celles adoptées par chaque 
race ®. I] décrit ensuite longuement comment opére le barbier musulman 

is comment on peut « recevoir et offrir le café, fumer avec des pipes 
d’un aulne de long, d’un roseau fort dur et dont un bout touche 4 terre », 
etc... I] identifie mal encore les nationalités, ne reconnait pas, de Styrie 
en Carniole, de langue ou traits ethniques communs 4 ces régions, mais 
son texte insiste sur deux constatations alors fort méritoires ; surpris 
de trouver « dans ces parties orientales de l'Europe tant de chrétiens de 
l’église grecque » et constatant aussi leur nombre en Gréce comme en 
Russie et « sous la puissance des Turcs », il conclut : « si nous ramassions 
ensemble tous les pays chrétiens de l’Europe qui sont de la communion 
de l’église grecque et que nous les voulussions comparer avec ceux qui 
font profession de l’église romaine, nous trouverions que l’église grecque 
est bien plus suivie » (p. 97). Puis évoquant la latitude laissée par les 
Turcs a l’exercice de l’orthodoxie, il observe que « la plus grande partie 
des chrétiens de l’église grecque vivent doucement sous la domination 
des Turcs », d’ot sa conclusion : « J’ose méme me persuader que si les 
princes de l’église romaine voulaient se rendre les maitres de ces pays-la, 
ils ne les assisteraient point dans ce dessin, mais que bien au contraire 
ils prendraient ouvertement le parti des Turcs » (p. 122). 

Outre cette audacieuse conclusion, retenons le talent qui condense 
ici nombre d’observations autour de quelques traits typiques, l’intention 
objective qui accumule les faits plutét qu’elle ne conclut, et l’accent mis 
sur la diversité attrayante des pays parcourus et des usages quotidiens 
de la vie. 

Quatre ans plus tard parait 4 Lyon le Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, 
de Gréce et du Levant, fait aux années de 1675 et 1676 par Jacob Spon, 
Docteur médecin & Lyon, et George Wheler, gentilhomme anglais ; il sera 
le point de départ d’une série de rééditions (Amsterdam, 1679 ; La Haye, 
1680), puis d’écrits polémiques ot Spon défend son ceuvre, notamment 
contre un certain Guillet dans son Athénes ancienne et nouvelle, avant 
que Wheler publie séparément son Voyage en Gréce (en anglais, Londres, 
1688), puis son Voyage de Dalmatie, de Gréve et du Levant, aussitét traduit 
(Amsterdam, 1689 puis La Haye, 1723, etc.). Succession d’éditions et 
de polémiques qui confirment, autant que la valeur de l’ouvrage, l’actua- 
lité du sujet “. Les reproches que fait Wheler 4 Spon I’incitent, dans son 

39. « Les Grecs se font raser sur la téte un endroit de la grandeur d’un écu... 
les Croates se font raser les cheveux d’un cété et de l’autre les laissent croitre... 


Les habitants de H ie se font raser toute la téte. Les Polonais portent les 
cheveux fort sae tes Turcs se les font tout 4 fait raser, si ce n’est une boucle 


sur le haut de leur téte. » 
40. Cf. dans Pztrovitcn, op. cit., p. 9 sq., le détail bibliographique. 
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nouveau Voyage, 4 préciser qu’il est « enrichi de médailles et de figures 
des principales antiquités qui se trouvent dans ces lieux avec la descrip- 
tion des coutumes, des villes, riviéres, ports de mer et de ce qui s’y trouve 
de plus remarquable ». On ne saurait mieux marquer |’élargissement des 
curiosités européennes, un siécle aprés les relations d’itinéraires diplo- 
matiques ot: s’esquissait seulement l’aperception des différences notées 
entre les pays traversés par les missions en route vers Constan- 
tinople. 

Aprés ces deux ouvrages anglais, c’est un texte dont la base est italienne 
qui constitue l’intérét essentiel du livre publié en 1682 4 Amsterdam 
par Amelot de la Houssaie, intitulé Suite de l'histoire du gouvernement 
de Venise, ou l'histoire des Uscoques “. Sa premiére partie est présentée 
comme « une relation exacte, dont l’Archevéque de Zara (M. Minuci) 
est l’auteur, de tout ce que les Uscoques ont fait de plus mémorable 
depuis leur établissement 4 Segna, ville de Croatie, appartenant a la 
maison d’Autriche, c’est-a-dire environ depuis l’an 1540 jusqu’a la fin 
de l’année 1602 ». 

Les seconde et troisiéme parties sont la traduction d’une « continuation 
de l'histoire des Uscoques jusqu’A 1613 », écrite par un « théologien 
de la Seigneurerie de Venise ». Ses 385 pages sont a la fois une histoire 
détailiée, 4 la mode du temps, et un plaidoyer. Le texte en est rédigé 
de fagon a faire comprendre a des lecteurs d’alors le sort, sinon |’origine 
ethnique exacte, de ces Uskoci, réfugiés slaves que l’oppression turque a 
refoulés vers les hauts-plateaux dominant le littoral oriental de 1’ Adria- 
tique ot ces immigrés font plus ou moins figure de pirates, marins auda- 
cieux et patriotes dont Venise et Vienne redoutent également les incur- 
sions. La préface est curieuse ; l’auteur y concéde que ces Uscoques 
n’étaient que « des voleurs infames, des assassins impitoyables », mais 
il invoque Tacite pour constater que « le vice rehausse ]’éclat de la vertu » 
et que « de méme qu'il n’y a pas que de bons princes,... il y aura toujours 
des scélérats et des voleurs », et que, selon Pline le Jeune, « quelque puisse 
étre I’Histoire, elle plait toujours, les hommes étant naturellement si 
curieux qu’ils se font méme un divertissement de lire ou d’entendre 
des contes et des fables ». Aprés quoi la Houssaie sollicite la sympathie 
de l'Europe chrétienne pour ces malheureux qui, « la douleur d’avoir 
perdu leur patrie et leurs biens leur servant d’aiguillon,... font parfois 
quelque course sur les Turcs, voire sur d'autres proies ». Et il insiste 
sur l’audace de leurs entreprises, favorisées par les mille dédales du rivage 
adriatique, évoque la « confusion des reproches qu’on peut leur adresser 
et les variations dans la politique de leurs puissants voisins », Venise 
surtout ; il conclut ce plaidoyer en rappelant que ces Uscoques, victimes 
de l’occupation musulmane, ont droit a la pathie de l’Europe, en 
« se retrouvant d’étre nés dans la Foi de VEvs ile » (p. 6). Au-dela 
de cet essai de doctrine, retenons l’accumulation de détails, plus pitto- 
resques qu’historiques, l’effort pour dégager certains aspects des mceurs 


41. Réédité en 1714 & Amsterdam, puis en 1740 & Lyon. 
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et usages d’un peuple dont la véritable nature n’est encore pas plus 
exactement définie que son sort possible. 

Un tel récit, propre 4 nourrir la sympathie de l’Occident chrétien pour 
les victimes de l’invasion turque, prépare en méme temps 1|’Europe 
classique 4 la notion de l’extréme diversité, pittoresque mais aussi 
instructive, que d’autres voyageurs vont s’attacher a préciser. 

Telle quelle, la notion d’Uscoques s’est d’ailleurs survécue, légendaire 
et conventionnelle ; deux siécles plus tard, on la retrouvera, curieusement 
déformée et exploitée, dans la littérature francaise par exemple, par 
G. Sand et Balzac *. 


II. LE DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 


L’attrait de l’Crient faiblit d’autant moins qu’il fournit aux « Phi- 
losophes » une affabulation commode pour leurs Contes moraux ou sati- 
riques ; il s’affirme méme dans les meeurs et les arts mineurs *. D’ot 
un nombre croissant de livres, concernant Turquie et Levant, dans les- 
quels se confirment deux remarques antérieures : d’abord, la part crois- 
sante des traductions qui confirment, autant que le gofiit du public pour 
le « genre » des « Voyages », la diffusion qu’assure alors, dans toute 
l'Europe, le recours a la langue francaise “ ; ensuite, l’extension des 
curiosités, — d’oi ces titres détaillant les pays décrits, l’éventail des 
problémes abordés ; et, par exemple, la série des livres dont le méme 
auteur renouvelle les itinéraires “*. La vogue de ces sujets va de pair 


42. G. SAND, dans le roman L’ Uscoque (Paris, 1832), ne retient de cette tradition 
(fortifiée entre temps par divers textes, dont celui de Fortis — Cf. ci-dessous) 
que le nom qui symbolise pour elle, comme pour sa génération, un personnage 
romanesque, chef de brigands associant rapines et meurtres aux éclats d’une 
passion malheureuse, dans une affubulation fantaisiste, dont le site méme n’a plus 
rien de commun avec la vérité historique. On peut supposer qu’A Venise elle aura 
recueilli des bribes de la légende « uscoque » et qu’elle aura ét a notamment 
deux poémes de Byron campant un « corsaire ». Cf. Annales de l’ Institut frangais 

Zagreb, II-4 (Zagreb, 1938) ou sont cités des extraits caractéristiques du texte, 
et la lettre de G. Sand de 1853 précisant la rédaction de ce récit 4 Nohant pendant 
Vhiver 1837-38 ; ce qui infirme la date donnée par Petrovitch (1832), qui mentionne 
une traduction de ce roman en serbe en 1868. 

Quant a Balzac, dans le roman Un début dans la vie (Paris, 1842), ap 
un personnage hAbleur qui s’attribue une aventure d’amour en Dalmatie, bonne 
Occasion pour ses interlocuteurs d’échanger avec lui des réflexions sur la récente 
occupation napoléonienne, et pour Balzac de faire d’un vieil « Uscoque » (d’ailleurs 
domicilié & Zara !) un personnage de oe qui n’a plus conservé de I’histoire 
ou de la légende qu’un nom — commode mais vidé de tout contenu ; Cf. Annales 
de l'Institut frangais de Zagreb, I (Zagreb, 1937), p. 58 sq. 

43. Cf. le « kiosque » — dont le nom rappelle l’origine orientale — exécuté a 

le roi Stanislas, et que viendront y admirer Montesquieu puis Voltaire ; 
Cf. F. LDENSPERGER, Revue de Littérature comparée, XIV (Paris, 1934) et la 
vogue qui dicte &4 LEROUGE son livre sur Les oe anglo-chinois (Paris, 1776). 

14 tre autres traductions : de l’italien, l’Histoive de l’Empire ottoman, de 

V. SaGravo (Paris, 1724) ; de l’anglais, le Voyage en Orient de R. PockockE (1772), 


45- Ainsi P. Lucas, qui a publié en 1712 son Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans 
la Gréce, |’ Asie Mineure, la Macédoine et l’ Afrique (que ne citent ni La Richarderie, 
ni Petrovitch), publie 4 Rouen (1719) un troisitme voyage englobant la Turquie 
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avec certain mystére entretenu autour de tels de ces ouvrages “. D’autre 
part, on vérifie ici tels aspects communs 4a l’ére encyclopédique : ainsi, 
le mirage dont se parent aisément les pays lointains, méme quand ils 
défient par 1a le scepticisme de commande “ ; et surtout, ce curieux avatar 
de l’esprit encyclopédique, déja fortement souligné ® : la foi en la valeur 
universelle de la raison n’a pas uniformisé la notion que « l’honnéte 
homme » classique peut avoir de l’étre humain dans l’espace. L’ « essai 
de reconstruction » alors observé rend leur prix aux « valeurs imaginatives 
et sensibles », au « pittoresque ». Aprés l’appel 4 un Orient que font 
mieux goiter les « Mille et une nuits » (traduction Galland, 1704-11), 
on se persuade que, derriére ce décor, existent des pays et étres qui 
méritent l’attention d’un Occident « raisonnable ». La ot Curipechitz 
ne voyait qu’un détail pour rapport de mission, et Brown que des traits 
« curieux », on pressent un probléme humain. Quand Chaulieu a lancé 
son Ode contre l’esprit (1708) et que le Suisse Béat de Muralt, dans sa 
Lettre sur les voyages, a fait appel a l’instinct... « ce qui nous reste du 
premier état de l'homme », le terrain est prét pour des narrations rappro- 
chant le .ecteur de cette vie instinctive et primitive que Rousseau, puis 
les 4mes romantiques, magnifieront. Les Uscoques rendus, par les 
malheurs de leur patrie, 4 une vie presque sauvage, sont un théme d’ac- 
tualité, alors que Leibniz écrit, vers 1700 : Finis saeculi novam rerum 
faciem aperuit. 

L’exploration s’impose désormais en des domaines ou le présent 
« pittoresque » diversifie les visages de l'homme et od son passé puisse 
étre scruté. Le Voyage sera, de plus en plus, « littéraire » et « historique » 
avant de mener a des conclusions systématiques. 

A cette époque d’ailleurs, la science s’est déja emparée de ces domaines, 
oriental et slave inclus ®. En méme temps que les problémes orientaux, 
ceux des peuples « slaves » sont désormais étudiés avec méthode ; et, 
de méme que pour le vaste empire russe, on enregistre ici, 4 cété des 
textes de « passants distingués ® », quelques traités d’allure savante, 
dont le plus considérable est resté celui de Carolus du Fresne, Dom. du 
Cange : Illyricum vetus et novum, sive Historia regnorum Dalmatiae, 
Croatiae, Sclavoniae, Bosniae, Serviae atque Bulgariae. Paru en latin 
& Presbourg (1746), se basant sur les documents alors accessibles, il 


ete o—- ys du Proche-Orient, dont une édition remaniée (citée par Petrovitch) 

2 har Bo (incluant « La Turquie en Europe »), puis encore un Voyage 

au ay este la succession des titres étant aussi , Nee que celle des vo ! 

46. Ainsi I’ Histoire générale de l’Empire du Mogol, présentée par le P. Jésuite 

F. ‘Caraou (1705), dont le véritable auteur est le vénitien N. Manuct, et Pag les 
manuscrits, conservés en partie & Vienne, Paris, etc., seront publiés en 190 
W. Irvine et I’India Office & Londres (Cf. Bl. CENDRARS, dans Beating, | 


1953). 
47. Ce « mirage » a été récemment décrit par A. LorTHOLARY, me be hes 
du XVIITI® siécle et la Russie (Paris, 1954), et certains — weer me AR- 
RAILH dans L’Espagne éclairée de la seconde moitié du XVIII¢ (Paris, i954) 
48. hy P. proms Raat | de paca mag ely ly 1680-1715 (Paris, ie. 1939). 
49. par exemple les bibliographies chapitres correspondants 

era ise, 2® édition (Paris, Larousse, 1933). 
50. Cf. A. Mazon, « Les études slaves », dans l’ouvrage ci-dessus, p. 451 84- 
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tente une histoire, certes 4 la mode de l’époque, soucieuse d’énumérer 
faits historiques, séries de souverains, bans (de Croatie) et gouverneurs 
de province et dates, mais consacre un « traité préliminaire » au passé 
« illyrien », avec ses aspects antiques marqués du sceau de Rome, puis 
insiste sur la succession « généalogique et historique » des royaumes 
slaves qui eurent au Moyen-Age leur heure d’indépendance « sub Impe- 
ratoribus Constantinopolitanis » et souligne, dans sa troisiéme partie, 
le sort diversifié des états « illyriques » sous les souverainetés tant autri- 
chienne que magyare. Science certes dépassée de nos jours, mais dont 
s’édifia certaine notion du passé national illyrien que ressusciteront 
de fagon éphémére les Provinces Illyriennes de 1809-1813. 

Ce souci historique explique que se succédent, parallélement aux 
Voyages proprement dits, des livres d’ambition historique *', et qu’on 
exhume aprés une trés ancienne Histoire de Scanderberg le manuscrit, 
qu’un chanoine de Meaux traduira du latin, des Letires du baron de 
Busbecg, ambassadeur de Ferdinand I* auprés de Soliman IT, qui dataient 
de 1556. 

Cette préoccupation historique englobe les domaines et problémes 
autres qu’ottomans **. Caractéristique est le cas du comte Marsigli, 
italien, « membre de diverses sociétés savantes » : aprés un Etat militaire 
de l’Empire ottoman, ses progres et sa décadence (Amsterdam, 1732, 2 vol.), 
il se trouve amené a préciser pour ses lecteurs l’importance, dans cette 
décadence, des provinces slaves que régentait la Porte, y recrutant des 
troupes et s’y heurtant a des problémes toujours aggravés. De la, en 1744, 
les trois tomes de sa Description du Danube depuis la montagne de Kalen- 
berg en Autriche jusqu’au confluent de la riviére de Jantra en Bulgarie, 
contenant des observations géographiques, astronomiques, hydrographiques, 
historiques et physiques (La Haye). Et en 1785, Duvernois publie son 
Essai de géographie des possessions des Turcs en Europe. 

L’histoire anecdotique conserve ses amateurs. D’oi l’écho des aventures 
romanesques, voire scandaleuses, de Zannovitch, prétendant au tréne 
d’Albanie ; dans les capitales européennes ot: déja Casanova et Cagliostro 
sont personnages de légende, cet aventurier multiplie ses propres écrits 
et en fait naftre 4 son propos presque autant que Scanderberg lui-méme *. 


51. Ainsi en ioe l’abbé LaucierR résume L’Histoive des négociations pour la 
paix de Belgrade le 18 Septembre 1739, entre a. la Russie et la Porte otto- 
mane ; puis l’abbé Micnot résume L’ Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman depuis son origine 
jusqu’a la paix de Belgrade, qui fut considérée de son temps comme l'histoire la 
plus exacte de la Turquie (Paris, 1771). 

52. Ainsi en 1722 sans nom d’auteur, 4 Amsterdam, une Histoire des 
pea de Hongrie, avec le siége de Neuheusel et une exacte relation du combat de 

an. 

53. Sur Scanderberg, les ou es sont nombreux, et cités dans les bibliogra- 

; Tappelons en 1709 la uction en francais, & Paris, d’une Histoire de 
canderberg, de M. BARLESIE, déja traduite du latin en 1597. 

Sur ce sujet, voir ci-dessus, p. 926-927. 

Zannovitch a été étudié en détail, notamment M. BREYER, en divers articles 
— notamment Prilozi (Zagreb, 1904), ov il cite le livre d’E. van BiEME (Paris, 1898) 
— puis ume monographie parue & Zagreb avant 1939. Zannovitch avait publié 
lui-méme divers écrits, destinés soit & justifier ses prétentions au tréne albanais, 


HISTOIRE 4 13 
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La légende réde méme autour des personnages réels : dans l’ombre 
du prince Eugéne, le baron von Trenck s’est illustré comme chef des 
« Pandours », qu’il a établis comme gardes-frontiéres du Sud autrichien ; 
sa Vie sera traduite 4 Paris dés 1784. 

Bientét paraissent les Morlaques, qui confirment pour |’imagination 
occidentale l’attrait de contrées oi régne, non loin de ses frontiéres, une 
vie aux modes étranges. 

L’Europe entiére concourt a cet effort descriptif et informatif. La 
Richarderie cite presque un titre par an *. Mouradjea né a4 Constanti- 
nople, secrétaire d’un roi de Suéde, publie 4 Paris (1787) des observations 
ou il détaille les moeurs, métiers, fétes, jeux et aussi l’usage du café 
et du tabac ou le réle des écoles et des journaux dans l’empire ottoman 
dont il se vante d’avoir « fouillé les annales ». 

Le tableau des mceurs apparait désormais l’essentiel. Aprés ses Lettres 
sur la Turquie (Londres, 1763), l’ambassadrice Lady Montagu en publie 
de Nouvelles, ot aprés des évocations de harems ou de bains turcs a Sofia, 
elle mentionne la présence de « Rasciens » 4 Bude (sans les identifier 
comme Serbes) et s’apitoie sur le sort des populations non musul- 
manes 5. 

Ainsi, et tandis que la vogue turque persévére, la notion d’Orient s’as- 
souplit, les régions avoisinantes et les pays-relais retenant davantage 
le voyageur et son étude attentive. E. Kleeman publie 4 Vienne (1771), 
puis Leipzig (1773) son Voyage fait de 1768 4 1770 de Vienne 2 Belgrade 
et a Kilianowa par la Taritarie..., dont une traduction frangaise (Neuf- 
chatel, 1780) précéde les Mémoires du baron de Tott sur les Turcs et 
Tatares (Amsterdam, 1784, puis Paris, 1785) que critiquera La Harpe. 

La Gréce antique, relais maritime, attire encore et aide 4 découvrir 
les aspects limitrophes de la péninsule. Tel traité sur « les ruines des 
plus beaux monuments de la Gréce » (Paris, 1758) débute par la descrip- 
tion de celles de I’Istrie dont le temple de Pola, sans nulle remarque 
ethnique encore. De méme, le Tableau du commerce de la Gréce depuis 1787 
jusqu'en 1797 par F. Beaujon, ex-consul en Gréce (Paris, 1800) décrira 
la Macédoine, Salonique et la « Porte du Verder » dénommée d’aprés le 
fleuve dont il note le nom presque exact (Vardar). D’ow encore le succés 
des dessins de |’Itinéraire en Dalmatie de Cassas, que reprendra bientét 
Lavallée ; ou les Antiguités d’Ionie (Londres, 1769), sans parler du 


soit & obtenir des subsides des cours européennes, ainsi un Pierre III ; cet ingénieux 
faussaire, originaire de Budva — au Sud des bouches de Kotor — a encore été 
Seogot potent par G. APOLLINAIRE, dans des articles (sur « Deux faux princes 
star Gap dapeincl varie lean tis eS te pat 
ce point i * imaivre par MA, dont les indications sont ois 
erronées (Paris, 1952). 

54. Il cite notamment, sur la Turquie, les ouvrages des Anglais Baltimore 
(Londres, 1767), et Porter (Londres, 1 , traduit & Paris dés 1769), de l’Allemand 

orn (Tiibingen, 1771), et un premier ouvrage en polonais de (Varsovie, 
1787, nag pe en en 1793). 

Letives, rééditées &4 Amsterdam, seront traduites de l’anglais et éditées 

a Basis en 1791, 1805 et 1816, et encore annexées & tel ouvrage de J. M. BERTON 
sur Les Turcs (Paris, 1822). 
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Voyage dans la Troade de Le Chevalier (Paris, 1789) traduit en anglais 
en 1791, puis en allemand en 1792. 

D’autres ouvrages abordent la péninsule par le nord ou I’est ; d’ou 
telle Description du Bannat, de la Valachie, de la Moldavie et des royawmes 
de Servie et Bosnie, parue en allemand (Leipzig, 1790) ou ce Viaggio de 
Constantinopoli a Bukaresti fatto l’anno 1799 (Rome, 1794). 

Cette curiosité n’a point été une régle universelle. Tel ouvrage anonyme 
paru 4 Amsterdam en 1774 sous le titre Tableau de l’ Europe offre l’exemple 
inverse. Ecrit « pour servir de supplément a I’histoire philosophique et 
politique des établissements de commerce des Européens dans les deux 
Indes », sans doute par un auteur néerlandais, son dessein encyclopé- 
dique en dicte les 14 chapitres. Débutant par religion et morale, traitant 
ensuite du commerce, des manufactures ou du crédit public et s’achevant 
par les beaux-arts, il répudie toute forme de superstition ou de despo- 
tisme, donc celui de « l’opinion par la religion », formule qui lui suffit 
pour écarter de son Europe la Turquie « oi: le cimeterre est toujours 
l'interpréte de }’Alcoran » (p. 10). Pas plus que la Turquie, les peuples 
qu'elle maintient sous ses lois n’ont place en ce tableau qui préfére les 
nations du nord, commerciales et éclairées, le midi conservant toujours 
quelque allure despotique. 

A l'inverse de cette attitude rigide, beaucoup d’esprits seront alors 
plus soucieux d’insister sur le sort, souvent différent, des victimes du 
despotisme. Parmi ces ouvrages, les uns précisent la minutie de leur des- 
cription, les autres déja une intention pragmatique et généreuse ; quatre 
exemples suffiront ici. 

On relit encore avec plaisir le Viaggio in Dalmazia que l’abbé Fortis 
publia 4 Venise (1776) et dont la traduction francaise (Berne, 1778) 
semble avoir contribué au succés * qu’attesteront de fréquentes mentions, 
jusqu’& Nodier, Leopardi, etc... Ses inexactitudes importent moins que 
le souci de décrire et faire apparaitre le pays évoqué : d’ou le soin apporté 
a l’illustration ; cartes, plans, dessins de ruines antiques, esquisses de 
costumes locaux. Dans chaque tome alternent les descriptions raisonnées 
des divers comtés dalmates, des riviéres et autres régions ou aspects 
géographiques ; le texte, soucieux du détail, cite Pline & propos des 
« escargots illyriques » (p. 10), Linné a propos des pierres de I’ile d’Uglian, 
ou note que le « faux puceron des figuiers » différe de celui de Réaumur 
qu'il n’a jamais trouvé en Dalmatie (p. 14). L’auteur sait les imperfections 
teprochées 4 ses prédécesseurs dont il cite certains (I, p. 3) avant de pré- 
ciser sa préoccupation : « Quiconque s’applique 4 considérer la variété 


56. La Société T phique de Berne, avant l’édition francaise, avait publié 
séparément deux Lettres, d’abord considérées comme ouvrages distincts, d’ot 
les erreurs & ce sujet dans diverses bibliographies. La premiére, « Lettre & Milord 
comte de Bute, sur les mceurs et usages des Morlaques, appelés Monténégrins » 
(d’ot, par suite de cette erreur sur leur caractére ethnique, la mention que fait 
encore de ce texte M. Dracovitcu dans son Essai d’une bibliographie du Monté- 
négro, en 1892) ; la seconde, « Lettre & S. E. Jacques Morosini, sur le pays de Zara » 

ui constitue, dans le livre de Dastie; inva: oemnliee fetta », précédant celle sur les 
Todiagnee, tome I, p. 65 sq. 
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infinie des choses avec l’attention philosophique ne sait que trop que la 
vie entiére d’un homme, aidé des meilleurs secours, ne saurait suffire 
pour donner l’histoire naturelle compléte d’une fle ou d’une contrée, 
si petite qu’elle soit ». 

Capitale est la Lettre sur les Morlaques (I, chapitre 11) : plus de 70 pages 
insistent sur les particularités de populations dont il recherche 1’éty- 
mologie du nom, examine les « vertus morales et domestiques », consa- 
crant un paragraphe spécial 4 chacun des problémes suivants : « supersti- 
tion, maniéres, habillement des femmes, aliments, maisons et meubles, 
musique, poésie et jeux, médecine, funérailles ». Pour illustrer leurs 
traditions populaires, il donne |’ « argument » puis le texte de la célébre 
Complainte sur la mort de Villustre épouse d’Asan-Aga (p. 143 sq.). On 
sait, et l’histoire littéraire yougoslave l’a souligné autant que la philo- 
logie et la slavistique modernes, l’importance de ce poéme, premier 
exemple de poésie populaire slave proposé a l’Europe « éclairée ». De ce 
poéme, sans cesse loué, et 4 nouveau traduit, reléve pour une bonne part 
le culte romantique du Volkslied *’. Souvent ré-imprimé, discuté *, 
Fortis se verra loué, en 1808, d’avoir « donné des notions précieuses 
sur l’histoire et les antiquités du pays et sur les différentes races d’habi- 
tants dont ils [sic] sont peuplés » (La Richarderie, p. 268). 

Préciser l'une de ces races est le mérite plus particulier du roman 
dédié dix ans plus tard 4 Catherine II par J. Wynne, comtesse des Ursins 
et Rosenberg, dont le tome I porte le titre Les Morlaques (1788). Lui aussi 
sera lu avec zéle et encore commenté par Nodier en 1829 ®. Ses quinze 
chapitres reliés par le fil ténu d’une intrigue amoureuse et conjugale 
relatent 4 ce propos, au gré des épisodes familiaux, les usages et rites 
traditionnels, noces et épithalames, chansons de féte ou de funérailles, 
occupations quotidiennes ou meeurs et croyances étranges dont une 
« rencontre de vampires ». La préface situe le récit au pays des Morlaques 
dont elle évoque le passé historique dans une province rétrécie entre les 
puissants voisins vénitien et turc ; l’occasion du livre y est précisée ©, 
ainsi que la méthode : « la suite naturelle des événements ordinaires 


. M. Isrovac a recensé en 1927 les quatorze traductions en fran de ce 
Ah dont celles de Marc Bru&re, Nopier (dans « Smarra », 1821), RIMEE 
dans La Guzla, 1827), NERVAL, etc. ; & propos de celle qu’il examine spécialement, 


FAuRIEL, dont on connait les travaux sur la Gréce a 1’ ue romantique, 2 
trouve cette derniére traduction « l’une des plus fidéles », Cf. Sivani Prog 
( » 1927). 


de sur ce poéme et généralement sur le probléme de la chanson populaire, 
philo’ slave contemporaine, A. VAILLANT : « Les chants épiques 
des het = Sud », dans la collection de textes extraits de la Revue des Cours 
et my Paris, 1932). 
ee . Cf. les Osservazioni de J. Louricu (Venise, 17 77°). se. Lettre apologétique 
es feet iee hh steered coe e de Fortis & Lourich 
Ory 
9. Cf. Ch. Noprer, Mélanges tirds d'une petite bibliothéque (Paris, 1829), cité 
Guns ipous die: Restos slattn IV (Paris, 1924), p. 261 sq. 
60. L’auteur en dit : « un fait ue pect a ye les Morlaques 
a donné naissance & ce récit », aidé d’ « informations » auprés de divers 
py cane et fonctionnaires viuitiona, d’emprants & « plusieurs écrivains anciens » 
et a — qualifié, lui, de « moderne » (p. 4). 
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dans une famille morlaque va nous mettre au fait des mceurs et usages 
de la nation d’une maniére plus sensible que la froide et méthodique 
relation d’un voyageur. On n’a pas cru avoir besoin de recourir au roma- 
nesque et au merveilleux. Les faits sont vrais et les détails nationaux 
fidélement exposés ». Le souci d’exactitude ethnographique n’exclut 
pas la prudence de l’esprit critique, malgré la concession faite au gofitt 
croissant de l’époque pour le merveilleux primitif : 4 propos des vam- 
pires, l’un des personnages discute l’apparition, qu’il raméne 4 quelque 
silhouette de patre, raillant ces « extravagances ». L’auteur justifie encore 
son récit par cette remarque : « avant qu'une nouvelle révolution change 
la nature et l’aspect de ce pays, qu’on le voie dans son état actuel, beau- 
coup plus intéressant que celui de la civilisation la plus achevée, dont 
les biens et les maux sont également connus depuis longtemps parmi 
nous ! ». Témoignage a retenir sur l’attitude complexe de cette génération, 
tour 4 tour séduite par un passé ancestral et ses aspects inusités, soucieuse 
d’observations rationnelles, et sensible 4 quelque séduction poétique qui 
fleure déja son romantisme *. 

Désormais la description va s’orienter vers l’avenir. Au-dela des 
aspects cruels ou voluptueux d’un Orient plus ou moins conventionnel, 
l’Europe a appris a discerner les contrastes et va découvrir des problémes 
dont |’énoncé se modulera au gré des générations. 

Opposons deux ouvrages analogues par leur occasion, mais dont les 
conclusions divergent nettement. 

En 1786 M. Guys, « Secrétaire du Roy, membre de |’ Académie de Mar- 
seille », estime l’heure propice pour publier le récit d’un voyage effectué 
vers 1750 et qu'il intitule Voyage littéraire de la Gréce, ou Lettres sur les 
Grecs anciens et modernes, avec un paralléle de leurs meurs. La narration 
des étapes aux incidents pittoresques fait alterner paysages et cités 
— le tout émaillé de citations du grec et du latin et complété, outre l’obli- 
gatoire Journal d’un voyage d’Italie et d’un Voyage de Sophia a Constan- 
tinople, de poémes sur les saisons ou d’une lettre « 4 une princesse sur 
un proverbe grec » qui prétend plus au conte moral qu’au tableau des 
moeurs. Un voyage en Thrace évoque en 82 lettres le court trajet de Cons- 
tantinople vers Sophia et cite a diverses étapes soit un barbier turc qui, 
faisant par mégarde tomber la perruque de l’auteur, en découvre ainsi 
l’usage, soit 4 Bourgas les ruines de l’ancien aqueduc, tandis qu’é Her- 
manly il voit volontiers couler l’Ebre des Anciens ; A Philippopoli, il 
ne notera guére que le mont Hoemus chanté par Virgile et l’ombre 
d’Orphée. Il enregistre la présence d’un médecin « ragusien » ou une « hor- 
loge publique qui distrait les femmes turques », aprés quoi, conclut-il, 
« il n’y a rien de curieux a voir ni 4 entendre a Philippopoli » (p. 261). 


61. N’insistons pas sur le caractére encore vague des notions historiques, eth- 
niques et linguistiques de l’auteur ; la population morlaque lui a it «un mélange 
confus de peuples indigénes, de colonies latines, de Scythes, de Goths, de Vandales 
et de tout ce qui bouleversa l'Europe a la chute de l’Empire romain », mais il conclut 
que « les peuples de la Morlaquie intérieure peuvent étre re és comme les véri- 
tables indigénes ou du moins comme les plus anciens habitants »; leur langue 
s’explique encore, selon lui, par le sens du mot « slave, qui signifie glorieux ». 
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Un siécle plus tard, Lamartine saura y voir bien davantage ! Les meilleurs 
chapitres du livre sont sans doute ceux énumérant les aspects de la vie 
quotidienne, dont l’attention assez minutieuse n’apparait guére a cer- 
taine allure futile des titres de chapitres : « maisons, appartements, lampes, 
sophas, brasiers, femmes chez elles, leurs broderies » (lettre 4) ; « toilette, 
coiffure, habillement, bijoux, éventails » (lettre 6) ; « ceintures, fards, 
peinture des sourcils, yeux noirs, et... la Théséide » (lettre 9) ; ou encore 
« religion des Grecs, superstitions, présages, songes, prononciation de 
leur langue » (lettre 11) ; etc... Ces observations, des remarques sur la 
péche du thon (lettre 24) ou « sur l’Esprit des Lois et sur quelques usages 
des Turcs » (lettre 30), le tout agréablement illustré, compose, de la Gréce 
et des pays avoisinants, un aspect classicisant parfois minutieux dans 
le détail, mais sans ampleur ni perspective. 

Quel ton nouveau, dix ans plus tard, dans le Voyage a Corfou paru 
l’an VIII de la République! La Révolution de 89 vient de proposer 
au monde ses nouveaux idéaux. Bonaparte a enlevé a Venise ses pos- 
sessions adriatiques ; les Iles Ioniennes, comme les provinces slaves 
encore soumises 4 Vienne, connaissent une réalité et des espoirs nou- 
veaux, entrevoient leur liberté. On ne résumera pas ici les effets de la 
Révolution frangaise en pays balkaniques *, ni ses conséquences immé- 
diates pour les pays sud-slaves ou retentit l’écho révolutionnaire *, 
ni l’épisode décisif que sera, 4 partir de 1805, l’occupation napoléonienne 
en Dalmatie et la création des « Provinces Illyriennes » * ; mais cet arriére- 
plan historique explique le soin que prend Grasset de Saint-Sauveur, 
ci-devant consul du roi 4 Corfou (alors sous la suzeraineté vénitienne) 
de 1781 4 1797, de faire paraitre alors ses souvenirs, au lendemain de 
la premiére occupation frangaise de l’Archipel Ionien, en deux volumes, 
dont le titre est aussi explicite qu’instructif *5. Consul 4 Corfou, il a pros- 
pecté le pays de sa résidence, notant avec un zéle égal les antiquités, 
les mouillages cétiers, les ressources et besoins économiques d’iles exploi- 
tées par Venise ; son bagage ferait palir d’envie plus d’un de ses succes- 
seurs ! Dans le premier volume de ce que, par conformité au goat de 


62. Cf. l'étude paralléle sur la Turquie : Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale, I-1 (Paris, 
1953), & 105 sq., et sa nemoenents. 

63. Cf. ay les appe Kara-Georges & Napoléon, ou les offres monté- 
négrines de soldats 4 l’Empereur : Cf. R. WaARNIER, Mélanges Sisic (Zagreb, 1929), 

- 455 S84. 
fd 64. eye l'ensemble de ce peceiees, et malgré des points de vue aujourd’hui 
mieux précisés : P. Pisani, La Dalmatie de 1797 4 1815 (Paris, 1893), et une série 
de travaux de détail, dont M. Prvec-STex& : La vie ique des 
viennes (Paris, 1930). 

65. Voici ce titre significatif : Voyage historique, littéraire et pittoresque dans 
les Isles et possessions ci-devant vénitiennes du Levant, savoir... (suit 1’énumération 
de ces files)... « contenant la description de chacune de ces fles et possessions, l’his- 
toire et les monuments anciens, le gouvernement, les forces navales et terrestres 
que les Vénitiens y entretenaient, la religion, les moeurs, les usages, les uctions 
locales, l'industrie, la navigation, le commerce ; un apergu sur celui des Etats mari- 
times de Venise et de |’ ie, relativement aux intéréts de la France ; accom- 

d’un Atlas de trente planches, composé de la carte générale des mouillages, 
vues, des costumes et monuments anciens et des médailles et inscriptions 
grecques et romaines... ». 


ovinces Illy- 
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l’époque, il appelle Voyage, il résume le passé de l’archipel, décrit ses fles 
et leurs « révolutions », puis « ]’état politique sous Venise », et inclut 
des suggestions quant a leur avenir. II] se soucie de détailler ]’état de leur 
civilisation : la religion d’abord, tant latine que grecque, celle-ci suivie 
par le peuple, celle-l4 par le gouvernement ; et d’insister sur les trésors 
des églises, les processions « ot! la dévotion servait de voile a la curio- 
sité », la fabrication lucrative d’icénes ; le détail des moeurs le préoccupe 
davantage : chapitres sur les mariages, ow « l’intérét passe avant les sen- 
timents », sur leurs rites, dont celui du contrat, ou la visite faite a la 
mariée, dont « la chemise, éloquente, doit étre exposée sur une table, 
environnée de gateaux et de bouteilles de vin, chacun vérifiant le triomphe 
de I’époux » (p. 45). Se limitant a décrire « les usages les plus particuliers 
a cette fle », il traite longuement des funérailles, discutant l’empressement 
mis a4 ensevelir le mort « avant méme que sa chaleur naturelle fit entiére- 
ment éteinte » et réfutant ici tous les arguments en faveur de cet usage, 
mentionnant, sans les critiquer expressément, les rites : 1’ « exposition », 
les cris, les « contes de revenants, attachés aux tombes », etc... Aprés 
des chapitres copieux sur la politique, la littérature ou l’agriculture, le tout 
accompagné de croquis, il traite du « caractére », déplorant « le triste 
état de la Gréce ot: l’Ame abrutie a perdu son ancienne énergie, a tous 
les vices de ses ancétres sans en avoir la moindre vertu » ; tableau sévére 
que, presque un siécle plus tard, reprendra Gobineau ®. Ayant critiqué 
la politique de Venise, il donne comme une esquisse du programme que, 
bientét, suivra l’occupation frangaise ® ; mille détails mériteraient men- 
tion *. I] n’oublie pas les autres fles ; 4 Sainte-Maure, il note la légende 
du « saut des amants », que Strabon attribua 4 Sapho ; ailleurs, il précise 
que, le jour des noces, le lit nuptial est porté en cérémonie au domicile 
de l’époux, « suivi de toute la batterie de cuisine » (p. 354). Plus que ce 
souci de minutie, celui du réformateur transparait 4 chaque pas. De 
« littéraire », le Voyage est devenu doctrinal, et applique 4 un probléme 
nouveau les régles fondamentales de l’ére encyclopédique. D’ot sa 
conclusion : « En rapprochant de nos moeurs... ceux de ces insulaires, 
en portant notre vue sur leurs ressources locales, leur industrie et leurs 
relations,... que de résultats intéressants, et pour "homme d’Etat et 
pour le citoyen... » 

Facgon de voir qui, désormais, s’affirmera dans nombre d’ouvrages 
bientét consacrés 4 la péninsule entiére ou a telle de ses contrées. Ils se 
multiplient de par les missions que prescrivent la République, puis l’Em- 


66. A. de GoBINEAU, « Le mouchoir rouge », dans Souvenirs de voyage. 

67. Cf. notamment M. Lascaris, « L’Académie Ionienne sous la domination 
a », — une bibliographie détaillée, dans Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes 

Paris, 1925). 

68. Ainsi ceux sur « la politique ombrageuse et sombre de Venise » (p. 188), 
sur le déclin de la langue ,« devenue un jargon », ou sur le beau sexe, jadis « i 
sant de son esclavage » qui a connu ensuite « par des relations continuelles avec 
des étrangers, les jouissances vaines » ; sur les divers « plaisirs » : théAtre, musique, 
et ces soirées organisées au bénéfice d’actrices (« chiostra »), pouvant rapporter 
jusqu’a 2.000 francs. 
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pire ® ; les vues encyclopédiques vont y alterner avec les considérations 
politiques et culturelles ; il faut donc les retrouver dans quelques textes 
de l’ére impériale, de 1800 4 1815 ™. 

L’aspect spécifiquement francais de ce probléme vaut d’ailleurs, 
mutatis mutandis, pour le reste de la péninsule et les ouvrages étrangers, 
d’autant que c’est en francais que beaucoup continuent a paraitre. Les 
uns attestent la permanence de vues rationalistes qui évoluent lentement, 
voire de conceptions attardées ; les autres accusent 1’éclosion, en Europe, 
d’un mouvement profond des esprits et des 4mes ou: nait lentement le 
« Romantisme » et ou le réle des littérateurs s’affirme, en exemples parfois 
fameux. 


III. DE 1800 A 1815. 


Quelques ouvrages, parmi les vingt-six que cite Petrovitch pour cette 
courte période (contre trente-neuf pour le siécle précédent) — la Biblio- 
graphie de La Richarderie cessant en 1808, — se distinguent par la fermeté 
de leur dessein ou le sens nouveau de l’humain qui les anime. 

Certes, la hantise « orientale » persévére ; on échange, de capitale a 
capitale, les ouvrages qui en relévent 71; mais l’hypnose turque s’ame- 
nuise au profit des zones périphériques : ‘au dela du Bosphore ”* ou vers 


69. Un chiffre en illustre l'importance : aux seuls fonds de « Correspondance 

litique » des Archives du Quai d’Orsay, a la seule série « Autriche », la mission 
Meriage & Widin occupe un demi-volume, les « questions illyriennes » de 1810 
& 1812 en occupent six, sans compter, de 1792 4 1805, 4 volumes de rapports 
d’ « agents secrets »! 

70. Renvoyons a l’exemple de détail que nous avons donné dans les Médlanges 
Resetar (Dubrovnik, 1931) : comment un consul de France décrit au Directoire 
la civilisation ragusaine : en réponse aux réponses — d’abord jugées insuffisantes — 
du consul Bruére, & ae général des arts et des sciences », 
textes en partie se t signalés par SVERLJUGA dans les Starine de l’Académie 
de Zagreb (1882) — le Directoire réclame des Sad egg auxquelles Bruére répond 
par de nouvelles appréciations dédaigneuses de la « ue » qu’est Raguse, et 
se voit rappeler que « la nature étant si différente partout, ue peuple, pris dans 
ses ra avec lui-méme, et l"‘homme dans ses rapports sociaux » offrent pour- 
tant exemples & suivre. 

Notons & ce sujet qu'une étude d’ensemble sur ces régions devrait s’appuyer 
sur les documents, encore en partie inédits, des archives du Quai d’Orsay, ou par- 
fois ils t & des rubriques inattendues, qu her gen la répartition en zones 
de su té, ot le réle d’étapes ; ainsi, des textes sur la cdte adriatique seront 
classés, selon les cas, A Turquie, ou Levant, ou Echelles du Levant. 

71. Le Syn ee l’Anglais DALLAway sera traduit en en 1779 puis 
en allemand (1800) : il insiste sur le Sérail, les bazars, les problémes médicaux, 
la peste, et l’insouciance des Turcs ; les Views of Turkey, parues & Londres en 1798, 
deviennent, traduites par Lz Fitvre, un Tableau historique, politique et moderne 
de V Empire ottoman, avec des détails sur le commerce turc vers 1’Angleterre Care, 
1799) ; des Lettres sur Constantinople de l’abbé Sevin au comte de Caylus ent 
en 1801, et un Voyage eaanpe de Constantinople, illustré de dessins de MELLING, 
en 1207-10, insistant sur | utés naturelles, cependant qu’on traduit en 1806 


le Voyage en Asie mineure de Chandler 
72. oe a en Crimée de Mme GUTHRIE (Londres, 1800) ; DE REvILLy (Paris, 
1806) ; “2. 8 de la Tauride (Paris, 1802); Voyage en Russie, Tartarie et 


Turquie aE 


LARKE, publié & Paris avec cartes et plans (1813). 
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les provinces chrétiennes soumises 4 la Double Monarchie ”*. De tous 
ces livres, le plus attrayant reste le Voyage pittoresque et historique de 
l’Istrie et de la Dalmatie de J. Lavallée, rédigé — précise le titre — 
« d’aprés I’Itinéraire de L. F. Cassas », dont les estampes ornent le texte 
(Paris, 1802). S’il décrit la pittoresque région cétiére, ses cités et leurs 
monuments anciens — dont le Palais de Dioclétien a Split —, il évoque 
aussi les Uscoques et les Morlaques — dont on a déja noté la vogue —, 
des épisodes de l’histoire bosniaque, cite les « exploitations miniéres de 
Pola », et loue « les grands efforts de la nature ». Et comme au siécle 
précédent, on note l’apport étranger et sa rapide traduction en frangais **. 
L’attrait, et l’actualité de ces problémes, s’atteste de diverses facons : 
l'Institut de France fait éditer tel texte d’un écuyer de Philippe le Bon 75 ; 
et des « Annales de voyage » publient réguli¢érement des textes dont I’in- 
térét est documentaire autant qu’historique. ”* 

Il se nuance de plus en plus. L’importance momentanée de |’ Archipel 
Ionien, par exemple, explique, aprés tel récit de voyage utilitaire 7’, 
le premier des ouvrages qui ont fait la solide réputation de Pouqueville. 
Avant d’autres livres 8, il publie en 1805 son Voyage en Morée, a Cons- 
tantinople, en Albanie... en 1798-1801 dont l'occasion est romanesque 
a souhait : n’accompagna-t-il pas un groupe d’officiers frangais, capturés 
par les Barbaresques, livrés 4 un pacha, plusieurs fois évadés, repris, 
libérés grace aux jeux de la politique, et contraints de traverser tout le 
Balkan ? Son livre comporte donc — et le titre n’a garde de l’omettre — 


73. Cf. les Voyages en Hongrie d’ESMARK (1798) et d’HOFMANSEGG (1800) ; 
Lettres familiéres sur la Carinthie et la Stirie par un officier frangais prisonnier 
(1809), et ceux du fameux TEKELI (1805). 

Parmi les plus intéressants, celui de l’Anglais Townson (1777), traduit en 1 99, 
> Pee de Vienne et de la Hongrie, en critique le régime politique et, & cd 

sur la fabrication du vin de Tokai, plaide pour |’amélioration du sort ae 
payeans (On sait que bientét en Allemagne l’écrivain H. V. Kieist, dans son 
achel ‘Kouthaae éyoquera dans un exemple individuel l’ére des révoltes Ponda, 
Cf. l’article sur « "Emancipation des paysans » dans les Cahiers d’ Histoire 
I-1t (Paris, 1953) ; 150 ans plus tard, l’écrivain croate M. KRLEzA rapprochera 
ce récit allemand des révoltes paysannes, 4 la méme date, en Croatie : Danas 
agrees 1934). 
. Citons : une Histoire de la Maison d’Autriche, de W. Coxe be. 1809) ; 
rableau etographique et politique des royaumes ‘de Hongrie, d’ sclavonie, de 
Croatie... DEMIAN, Officier autrichien (1809) ; un Voyage en Dalmatie maritime 
en 1804, ité en 1810, réédité & Venise en 1831 ; et parmi d’autres titres, une 
je ae historique... de la Servie, de KAMENZKOI, qui fut attaché militaire autri- 
chien & Kotor (Berlin, 1808, en 

75. D’a le manuscrit conservé a la ‘Nationale d’un Voyage d’Outre mer et 
retour de Jérusalem fait par la voie de terre pendant les années 1432 et 1433, par 
Bertrandon de la Brogui#re ; texte auquel plusieurs notices ont été consacrées 
au xIx® siécle dans des publications historiques = oslaves. 

76. Notamment un « e en 3 chants » de VELLIO sur le Monténégro, 
Annales des Voyages, II (Paris, 1808) ; un « Tableau des Bouches de Cattaro », 
ib., IV (1808) ; une « Description physique de la Croatie et de l’Esclavonie », ib., VII 
(1809) ; un « Mémoire sur le Pont , a oe Dupré, ib., XV (1811) ; des « Lettres 
sur la Serbie et Czerni-Georges ~ ae », I XVII Ems, - 

77- et tephan i, ui ont parcours Archi en mission a u- 

roa uis de l’Empire 1801 ; traduit a Letpsig, la méme année). 
t: Fepagy de la Gréce (Paris, 1820-22 ; réédité en 1826, traduit en alle- 
& Meiningen, 1824) ; Régénération de la Grace (1824) ; Mémoires sur l’Illyrie 


(1839). 
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« la description de ces pays, leurs productions, les moeurs, les usages, 
les maladies et le commerce de leurs habitants, avec des rapprochements 
entre l'état actuel de la Gréce et ce qu’elle fut dans l’Antiquité ». Enoncé 
précis et prometteur, qui synthétise les soucis de plus d’une génération ! 

Au Livre I, en marge des péripéties du voyage d’Egypte vers la Morée 
et son puissant Pacha, un chapitre entier précise les mceurs de cette 
province, ot les voyageurs du passé n’ont pas été souvent tolérés : « songes, 
divinations, magiciennes, mauvais ceil » (chap. xxv), puis « le régime et 
les maniéres de vivre, maladies, médecins, arts et métiers ». Au Livre III, 
aprés des descriptions de l’Epire — également peu traversée aupara- 
vant —, et de l’Albanie, des notes sur « la diététique et les mceurs des 
Albanais » (chap. xvi1), puis des itinéraires, exactement notés, 4 travers 
toute la péninsule, de Constantinople 4 Raguse, puis de 1a vers la Bulgarie. 
L’intention didactique est soulignée par une « Table générale des matiéres », 
signalant personnages, lieux, noms de fleuves, etc... De formation clas- 
sique, ce fonctionnaire méticuleux — a qui ce « Voyage » valut sans doute 
sa nomination comme consul 4 Janina, excellent poste d’observation 
pour la politique impériale —, évoque Sapho au passage 4 Lesbos, ou 
en Bulgarie, comme déja Guys, prés du fleuve Hémus, il rappelle qu’Or- 
phée, « le premier, civilisa les peuples de ses bords »... Mais l’antiquité 
ne lui masque plus le présent : 4 Philippopoli, il « commence 4 reconnaitre 
la nuance du sang bulgare » (III, p. 237) ; 4 Uskub, il note « une popu- 
lation plus civilisée » (p. 244) ; ailleurs, il précise le lieu ot apparaift 
« la frontiére naturelle de la Bulgarie, de la Servie et de I’Illyrie » (p. 249), 
avant de définir « la langue du pays, l’illyrique, mélangée d’esclavon et 
de bulgare », et d’en souligner la douceur. Sans doute les linguistes modernes 
réviseront-ils ces définitions ; 4 leur date, elles sont méritoires autant 
qu’opportunes... Notations pittoresques et précisions ethniques al- 
ternent ®. On appréciera de méme, plus tard, son Voyage en Gréce 
(paru en 1820-22), signe des enrichissements que les missions impériales 
apportent a la connaissance exacte de ces contrées, jadis vestibule peu 
attrayant de l’empire des Sultans. 

Parmi les contrées ainsi « découvertes », la Bosnie occupe alors une place 
de choix. Les enquéteurs antérieurs y avaient déja noté, sous la domi- 
nation musulmane, la permanence d’une population slave, chrétienne ; 
les exigences de la politique impériale vont faire mieux étudier ces pro- 
blémes. Et les consuls vont y rivaliser avec les « voyageurs ». 

La France, avant 1789, s'est déja intéressée aux perspectives d’un 
commerce rémunérateur avec ces contrées ® ; une route de la laine et 
du coton y passe. D’oi, sans en rappeler ici le détail, les instructions 
données aux consuls, leurs rapports et, a partir de ce probléme écono- 


Prés d’Antivari, par exemple, il e au sortir de la région orthodoxe, 
la présence de Catholiques, ae to catalans (p. 286) ; de méme, il insiste 
« l’esprit d’indépendance des Mon », Ou analyse le vp politique 


de Raguee, et donne le chifire de 200 ux de commerce de ce port. 
ces questions, Cf. divers articles, notamment de DasBinovic, dans les 
Annales de l'Institut frangais de Zagreb (Zagreb, 1937 et 1941), et Ch. Roux, Les 
origines de l'expédition d’Egypte (Paris, 1910). 
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mique, l’intérét nouveau porté au probléme traditionnel de la protection 
des Chrétiens d’Orient. « Le temps des diplomates est passé, constatait 
Napoléon ; celui des consuls commence. » De 1a, par exemple, |’intérét 
de la mission de David, qui remplace Bruére 4 Travnik, et dont le chan- 
celier, Chaumette des Fossés, nous vaudra un des meilleurs livres sur 
la Bosnie (Berlin, 1812, en frangais). 

Elle reste une étape vers |’Orient ; mais la perspective s’est renversée. 
Jusqu’alors, on la franchissait, comme d’autres, plus soucieux d’atteindre 
la Porte, les Lieux Saints, les traces augustes du passé antique. Désormais, 
d’accessoires, les relais sont devenus essentiels. Toute la vallée du Danube 
et tout le massif balkanique sont prospectés sous cet angle nouveau ; 
au lieu d’étapes notées pour le Trésor impérial de Vienne, celles des 
caravanes du coton le sont pour les filateurs occidentaux. Leur évocation 
conserve quelque charme ; tel itinéraire, a l’intention des courriers impé- 
riaux de 1809, communiqué plus tard a l’austére Société de Géographie 
de Paris *', qu’on invite a en noter « l’exactitude rigoureuse », mentionne 
les 33 stations du trajet de 240 lieues de Raguse 4 Constantinople, avec 
Monastir et « son lac poissonneux », Prilipo et son « paysage ouvert », 
ou le beau chemin, « traversant des jardins délicieux » au dela de Philippo- 
poli, avec leurs roses « dont on fait l’essence si renommée », et Bourgas 
avec ses poteries « de terres rouges et noires ». 

Certes l’observation reste parfois indécise ; tel voyageur distingue 
mal Bulgares et Serbes ; tel consul 4 Bucarest refait ces confusions, qu’évi- 
tera Mériage. Les bureaux de Paris eux-mémes prennent encore parfois 
la Bosnie pour une région serbe ®? ; David confondra encore Albanais et 
Slaves, mais insiste déja sur la parenté, voire l’unité des Slaves, que 
leur langue et leur religion rend solidaires de la Russie **. Sa misanthropie 
lui fait mal interpréter certains faits : au lieu d’expliquer les défauts des 
Bosniaques par « le seul effet de la domination musulmane », il insiste 
sur « l’incidence de la langue et de presque tous les usages de la Russie, 
et surtout sur les vices des habitants » ; premier signe de certain « pan- 
slavisme » tendancieux qu’affirmera le siécle ! 

On apprécie d’autant plus, sur cet horizon, le Voyage en Bosnie de son 
adjoint Chaumette, basé sur ses notes de 1807 4 1808. Ce livre insiste 
sur les aspects politiques du probléme, mais reléve soigneusement les 
articles du commerce bosniaque, donne des exemples précis des salaires 
des fonctionnaires turcs — le confortable revenu de tel « pacha 4 trois 
queues » fait réver !... Cent détails sont passionnants, souvent affreux : 
régime inhumain des prisons, pendaisons minutieusement décrites, 


81. M. Cocue.et, Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Paris, 3° série, 1-3 
(Paris, 1844, mars). 

82. Beaucoup de ces textes ont été publiés d’aprés les fonds des Archives fran- 
gaises, par M. Gavrivovic : Ispisi iz pariskih arhiva, 4 vol. (Belgrade, 1904). Cer- 


tains ont été utilisés par J. HumBERT, « Témoignages francais sur les ar i 


aves », Monde Slave (Paris, juillet 1933) : ils portent sur les années 1804-14. 
aA la méme date, un ra Reinhard sur la Valachie et la Moldavie attribue 
& la nation slave toute la insule et formule l’hypothése que « la Bosnie, la 


Servie, , la Valachie et la Moldavie pourraient former une confédération 
du Danube » ; vue que l’histoire n’a qu’en partie ratifiée... 
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exactions cruelles et prouesses sanguinaires des chefs locaux. Mais il 
répartit le blame entre Turcs et chrétiens, explique l’incurie musulmane, 
cite aussi les mines d’or ou d’argent et donne, de certaines anomalies 
sexuelles, des explications dont la franchise étonne aujourd’hui **. Le 
pittoresque ne lui échappe pas; mais, s’agissant du pont « romain » 
de Mostar, il a soin de le dater « pas au dela du x1r® siécle », précision 
que n’imitera pas tel ouvrage ultérieur. 

Sans doute comprend-on qu’un siécle et demi plus tard ce livre, et 
les personnages de ce consulat, aient servi de matiére 4 un excellent roman 
historique dont l’auteur, I. Andric — d’origine bosniaque — a ainsi 
confirmé les mérites de ces lointains témoins de la vie de sa patrie *. 

Ce souci d’exactitude contraste avec l’aimable imprécision d’un des 
livres les plus gofités de l’époque : L’Illyrie et la Dalmatie de |’ Allemand 
Balthazar Hacquet, vite traduit en frangais, et 4 vrai dire remanié par 
M. Breton (Paris, 1814). Son principal attrait consista, et consiste encore, 
en les planches illustrées, au format minuscule de cet Elzévir, coloriées 
comme des miniatures, reproduisant une vingtaine de modéles de cos- 
tumes, masculins et féminins, des populations que l’auteur passe en revue, 
en autant de chapitres intitulés d’aprés les contrées observées ; médecin, 
il a surtout séjourné en Slovénie — sans d’ailleurs avoir nulle part noté 
le trait commun de ces régions les plus occidentales du domaine ethno- 
graphique slave du Sud — et l’on renonce a citer les définitions ethniques 
qu’il fait alterner avec des détails exactement notés, par exemple sur les 
motifs peints des ruches de Carniole (T. I, p. 367) ®*. Certaines de ses 
affirmations sont choquantes ®’ ; d’autres reposent sur une observation 
locale, dont il n’a pas saisi la limite **. Et !e caractére conventionnel 
de l’ensemble apparait dés |’illustration liminaire, qui associe de profil 
trois tétes de « Slaves » : un Slavon blond et barbu, un Wende a cheveux 
noirs, un Illyrien &4 moustaches tombantes. On en retiendra — outre 


84. Se basant sur des indications démographiques, il croit pouvoir — 
exemple, un rapport entre l’homosexualité, en région musulmane, et les « illes 
nombreuses ». 

85. I. ANDRIc, Tvavnicka Kronika, roman (Belgrade, 1945). De ce livre, une 
— on dans : Annales de l'Institut frangais de Zagreb, nouvelle série, I 

Zagreb, 1952). 

86. Hacguet avait déja publié des Letires sur les provinces soumises a la Hongrie, 
et des Voyages physiques et om ay faits de 1788 41795 par les Carpathes daciennes 
et sarmates (en allemand, 1 ; 

Le texte de la traduction Breton situe l’ouvrage dans une série ot sont déja 
paru des livres analogues sur la Chine, l’Egypte, ou l’Espagne. Des illustrations, 
24 sont reproduites d’aprés original allemand, et 8 ajoutées, ceuvre d’un ancien 
fonctionnaire francais en Illyrie, qui a aussi communiqué a Breton les éléments 
de l’annexe : « Note sur la Croatie militaire ». 

87. Par exemple, au lieu de deviner l’origine allemande des « Gotschéens ou 
Hotzhévariens », il tend, selon une « étymologie » de leur nom, a les faire descendre 
des Goths, « donc des Frangais »! (p. 98) ; de méme, il cite en Carniole, une tribu 
de « Japides », qu’il rattache & Japhet, « ou aux Gépides que commandait Attila » ! 


(p. 73); ete... 

88. Il classe parmi les Illyriens des Albanais « dits Clémentiniens, du nom 
du chef qui, vers 1465, les aurait menés vers leur actuel territoire », — ne semblant 
ainsi avoir connu, des populations de |’Albanie, et eee sans 
doute ceux od s’est maintenue jusqu’é nos jours une tribu ralliée au catholicisme... 
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la liste des auteurs savants qu’il se pique d’avoir utilisés et qu’on verra 
Nodier utiliser plus exactement — (p. 41), des détails sur la médecine 
rurale **, tels autres sur les rites familiaux, par exemple les cérémonies 
matrimoniales ®, ou telles observations sur les parlers cétiers **. Son 
manque de sens critique ® confirme la permanence de notions conven- 
tionnelles, qu’on retrouverait encore aprés 1815, qui soulignent |’impor- 
tance qu’aura bientét l’examen plus méthodique des réalités locales ; 
il fait d’autant plus apprécier l’effort, plus perspicace, et littérairement 
plus efficace, d’un Nodier. 

On a précisé les circonstances dans lesquelles cet aimable littérateur, 
dont Mérimée disait de sa jeunesse frondeuse qu’ « il croyait fuir les gen- 
darmes et poursuivait les papillons », fut en 1812 nommé rédacteur du 
Télégraphe illyrien, le journal officiel dont l’Empire dota les « Provinces 
illyriennes »**, I] prend au sérieux son réle et s’applique avec le zéle 
de sa génération, encore encyclopédique, a étudier sa résidence. S’ilimporte, 
pour l’histoire littéraire et nationale des Yougoslaves, de savoir si, a 
ses éditions en langues officielles, ledit Télégraphe en ajouta une en « langue 
nationale » 4, l’important pour nous est cet effort d’enquéte sur place. 
Dans son journal, Nodier publie des articles sur I’Illyrie ; ils n’ont été 
que tardivement édités, 4 Ljubljana, ou il résida ®. 

La Statistique ainsi congue doit encore beaucoup — et d’abord son 
titre — a l’ambition savante de son temps. Le talent de Nodier, l’ouver- 
ture de ses curiosités, font le reste. Soucieux de tout, il cherche, dans une 
tradiiction de Strabon (qui vient de paraitre 4 Paris, 1812), une définition 
de l’antique « Illyrie » ; il pressent, ce que démontrera le x1x® siécle, le 
primat du fait linguistique pour définir ce peuple et |’édifier en nation. 
Histoire et paysages, langue et littérature, mceurs et croyances y con- 
courent. Chacun de ses comptes rendus des livres que publient alors 
notamment des savants, surtout slovénes, recense leurs conclusions 


89. Les principaux remédes slovénes sont, selon lui : « le vin, |l’eau-de-vie, 
les oe les ventouses ». 

go. i lesquelles il cite, d’aprés Valvasor, la « comédie du beeuf ». 

g1. En Istrie, selon lui, « la plupart des paysans sont d'origine slave, les villes 
peuplées de Vénitiens ou d’Italiens, les premiers lant le dialecte dalmate ou 
illyrien, les derniers un italien corrompu » (p. 52). 

92. A propos de la croyance aux « vampires », il rappelle le scepticisme de Fortis 
qui déja suspectait « la part du libertinage dans l’aventure du cordelier qui croit 
voir deux sorciéres manger le cceur d’un jeune homme » ; cette remarque atténuant 


son or. de sens critique. 

93. R. IXNER, « Ch. Nodier i Ilirija », dans le Rad de l’Académie de b, 
CCXXIX (Zagreb, 1924), résumé dans un article paru dans la Revue des Etudes 
Slaves, 1924, fasc. 3-4. ef. aussi R. WARNIER, Revue de Littévature comparée, XIV, 
(Paris, 1934), Pp. I9I sq. : s 

94. Question longtemps débattue, et récemment mise au point R. MAIXNER, 
Annales de I’ Institut frangais de Zagreb, X (Zagreb, 1946) ; selon lui, les difficultés 
— pour faire aboutir ce projet l’ont fait échouer, mais « |’intention 

emeure ». 

95. Ch. NopiEr, Statistique illyrienne, éditée par F. Dobrovoljc (Ljubljana, 1933), 
160 pp., a l’occasion (retardée par les évémements) de la célébration de ce 
Centenaire (1809-13), qui, fété avec 20 ans de retard dans le cadre de l’union, alors 
réalisée, des Serbes, Croutes et Slovénes en un Etat Yougoslave prit alors 
une ampleur significative. 
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valables quant au passé et aux caractéres de ce peuple ; il en goifite la 
civilisation, en définit le charme original. Surtout, une fois rentré a Paris, 
ce stage « illyrien » n’est perdu ni pour lui, ni pour la génération montante. 
Il fait figure d’expert. Dés 1814, le Journal des Débats reproduit ses quatre 
articles sur « la poésie illyrienne »* ; en 1821, a l’occasion du Congrés 
de Laybach, il expose le probléme de la langue et souligne la différence 
entre le « slave vindique » (le « slovéne » des philologues modernes) et 
le « croate ». Quel progrés sur tels contemporains ! Aussi l’a-t-on promu 
« le précurseur des slavistes modernes »*’. Littérairement aussi, il fait 
école. Dans son salon de « l’Arsenal », la jeunesse dorée de Paris l’écoute 
évoquer ce pays ; la « slavophilie » romantique y prend forme. Des livres 
lus alors, de ses souvenirs de route, de ses réves, il fait ceuvre roma- 
nesque. I] traduit des poémes lettrés et ]’Hasanaginitsa (Cf. ci-dessus, 
pp. 21-22) révélés par Fortis. I] a retenu les thémes morlaques, les his- 
toires de vampires, la chanson populaire perpétuée par des « bardes » 
populaires, bref fortifie les thémes dont va se nourrir l’A4me romantique. 
Dans Smarra et J. Sbogar, on a dénombré les thémes « illyriens », vécus 
ou littéraires. Tel récit semi-autobiographique évoquera encore Trieste 
et « les villages poétiques des Morlaques », plus exactement que ne le 
feront G. Sand ou Balzac, et alimentera tel livret d’opéra de Nerval *. 

Bref, avec ce précurseur parisien du Romantisme, le cycle rationaliste 
des enquétes « éclairées » sur les pays balkaniques se clét, en faveur 
d’une nouvelle expérience humaine oii la réverie poétique et romantique, 
préludant aux enquétes méthodiques du siécle de la science, nourrira 
de nouvelles générations. Cette étape pré-romantique achéve ainsi une 
lente évolution. 

Resterait & examiner comment ensuite l’imagination romantique 
entraine, vers ces contrées, de nouveaux enquéteurs, séduit les litté- 
rateurs ; comment, de l’exploitation ingénieuse du Volkslied, (la Guzla 
de Mérimée, qui fit illusion méme 4 Pouchkine) on passe a l'étude savante, 
philologique, littéraire et ethnographique, du bagage culturel et national 
des nations balkaniques, avant que les voyageurs modernes, — forts 
des données neuves de la science — effectuent enfin des explorations métho- 
diques, savantes et concluantes, méme quand elles conserveront un attrait 
pittoresque et une parure documentaire de bon aloi ; comment enfin, 
par le puissant écho de leur verbe, de grands écrivains (un Byron pour 
la Gréce, un Lamartine pour la Bulgarie ou la Serbie, etc.), seront les 
prophétes lyriques de leur avenir national. Tous doivent quelque chose 
a ces précurseurs qui, du xv® au xIx® siécle, ont su dépasser l’aspect 
conventionnel des choses pour en nuancer la description plus exacte. 


& 


96. furent encore réédités plusieurs fois, notamment dans les Annales Roman- 
wques is, 1827). Cf. la note 91. 
‘ MAIXNER, op. cit., p. are. 
3. Nervat, Mademoiselle de Marsan (Paris, 1829). 
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Les textes évoqués ci-dessus importent par : 

— leur occasion historique, précisant par exemple tel aspect d’une 
« occupation » étrangére ; 

— les précisions enregistrées, souvent au hasard, et d’autant plus 
précieuses qu’elles furent souvent notées occasionnellement ; 

— leurs témoignages datés, éphéméres, souvent minutieux et d’autant 
plus probants qu’ils corroborent parfois de nos jours la thése inverse 
de celle alors soutenue ; 

— leur imprécision méme, qui constitue parfois un témoignage pré- 
cieux. 

On y retrouve, de siécle en siécle, les mémes incertitudes, pour des 
raisons comparables ; les Balkans au x1x® siécle apparaissent souvent 
encore aussi impénétrables que le Royaume du Prétre Jean! 

Il nous manque encore, pour ce domaine, des ouvrages d’ensemble 
analogues 4 ceux dont on dispose en d’autres ®. Ces témoignages pourtant 
démentent le grief d’ignorance ou d’indifférence souvent formulé dans 
les pays balkaniques. I] ne vaut pas pour la France, méme si certains 
auteurs francais l’ont eux-mémes formulé, tel P. Morand, dont E. R. Cur- 
tius rappelait un jour la phrase sur la France classique : elle serait « un 
vase clos, un aliment complet qui intéresse l’Europe, mais que |’Europe 
n’intéresse pas ». Cent autres textes prouvent le contraire. R. de Traz 
a mieux formulé le probléme, dans la préface de ses Dépaysements 
(Paris, 1922). Mieux en tous cas que Valéry, disant 4 propos de Mallarmé : 
« Un homme qui renonce au monde se met dans la condition de le com- 
prendre. » 

Et ce qui vaut pour les voyageurs francais vaut aussi pour les voyageurs 
étrangers. Tels de leurs témoignages soulignent en tous cas dans ces 
lointaines contrées, l’importance séculaire de cités, de sites ou, selon 
la forte parole de Barrés, « souffle l’esprit ». 


99. Cf. exemple pour le domaine portugais, la Bibliographie franco-portugaise, 
oa a fibcans en 1938 ; ou, pour le domaine brésilien, 4 de AZEVEDO, A cultura 
asileiva, 2° édition (Sao Paulo, 1944). 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE 


1. Il n’existe pas de Répertoire d’ensemble sur les Voyages et textes similaires 
en pays balkaniques. Des indications isolées figurent dans divers ouvrages spécia- 
lisés, par époque, probléme ou pays. 

Des bibliographies partielles sont citées en téte de la présente étude. L’une 
s’arréte & 1808 ; l’autre, faite du point de vue franco-serbe, englobe nombre d’ou- 
a de caractére plus général. On peut encore citer — outre le Dictionnaire 
bibliographique de J. RARD (Paris, 1827-64), et son Essai de emg na 
sur la Roumanie, la Moldavie, la Valachie et la Transylvanie, la Serbie, le Mon- 
ténégro et la Bosnie (Paris, 1857) : 
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G. — Essai d’une notice bibliographique sur la question d’Orient (Paris, 
1897). 

N. Joraa, « Les bse sae frangais dans l’Orient européen », paru dans la Revue 
des Cours et Conférences, et "Gna Gamber (Paris, s. d.). 

VALENTINELLI, re a a della Dalmazia (1855), et deux ouvrages qui concernent 
indirectement le probléme : 

H. Borpgeaux, Voyageurs d’Orient (Paris, ca. 1930), et 

J. M. Carrt, Voyageurs frangais en Egypte (Le Caire, 1933 — épuisé, réimpression 
annoncée). 


2. Un certain nombre d’ouvrages patna aident a situer le probléme, notam- 
ment les grands ou ou séries d’ouvrages d’histoire générale, d'histoire diplo- 
matique ou d’histoire civilisations, a 5 eualquns ouvrages d’ensemble tels que : 
F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, t. VIII, le frangais hors de France au 

XVIITI® siécle (Paris, 1934) ; 
A. Bruneau, Traditions et politique de la France au Levant (Paris, 1932) ; 
A. Sorer, L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise (Paris, 1909) ; 
E. Driautt, La question d’Orient depuis ses origines jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1898). 

Un certain nombre d’ouvrages allemands sont énumérés, du point de vue un 
peu particulier auquel se place l’auteur dans : 

F. THIERFELDER, Ursprung und Wirkung der franzdsischen Kultureinfliisse in 
Siidosteuropa (Berlin, 1943). 


3. Pour Se des mertiche’ évoqués ci-contre, il est impossible de donner une biblio- 
graphie, méme qu’on trouve d’ ailleurs dans les ouvrages généraux sur 
eux. Certains sont et citée en note. Citons, parmi beaucoup d’autres : 
(Bulgarie) : N. Novixorr, La Bulgarie et son ant? d’aprés les témoignages 
étrangers (Lausanne, 1918) ; 
L. LamoucueE, La Bulgarie (Paris, 1933). 
(Gréce) : Ch. Picarp, L’indépendance grecque et la résurrection du passé 
hellénique (Paris, 1935) ; 
M. Barrks, Le Voyage de Sparte (Paris, 1922). 
(Roumanie) : N. JorGa, Histoire des relations entre la France et les Roumains 
Paris, 1918), et les Mélanges Jorga (Paris, 1933). 
(Turquie) : L’Encyclopédie de I’Islam (Leyde, Paris, 1911-1938) ; 
N. Jorca, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches (Gotha, 1913). 
(Yougoslavie) : P. Boprz, Documents inédits sur les relations de la Serbie avec 
Napoléon (Belgrade, 1888) ; 
L. Voynovitcu, La Monarchie francaise dans I’ Adriatique (Paris, 
1918) ; 
P. pn Putovanja po balkanskom poluotoku, Rad (Zagreb, 
- 42 8q.); 
MaRKOviIc (Milan), « Les peuples balkaniques entre l'Est et l'Ouest », 
dans Hesperica, V (Zurich, 1951). 
Et, entre autres, une série d’études sur les voyageurs francais dans les Balkans, 
et notamment > ieoak Croatie, dans Annales de I’ Institut de Zagreb (Zagreb, 1937 sq. ). 
ee nous n’avons 2 encore Véquivalent francais de : 
OMANO, Le eee du royaume de Naples avec la France et l’ Adriatique 
a XVIIIe sidcle). 
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THE EMERGENCE AND DIFFUSION OF IMPRESSIONISM 
by 
Jerome MELLQUIST *. 


I 


HE emergence of Impressionism involves two distinct aspects — 
first, a consideration of the individual painters who composed 
the group, even while attempting an assessment of what each 

contributed as it was unfolding ; and second, an estimate of the group’s 
achievement once it had emerged from its chrysalis and taken a definite 
shape. Such an examination need imply no denial of those multiplied, 
even if sometimes incidental, contacts inevitable as any artistic move- 
ment arises. The Impressionists had, after all, been obliged to work 
separately before coming together, and thus, while their fabric might 
be called that of a joint invention, still, its individual strands can be 
identified and even traced out at the moment of weaving. Again, 
while the present approach will resort to a year-by-year method, it 
will not confine itself to a chronological straitjacket +, but will insist 
upon selecting and emphasizing even while looking at the calendar. 
Nor will it adopt the ideological bias so often discernible among earlier 
writers #, this method having frequently led to disparities between doc- 


* Article commandé par le Prof. R. E. TURNER. 
For the chronological method see R. H. WiLonsk1, Modern French Painters 
(London, a New York, 1940) or John Rowa tp, History of Impressionism (New 
1946 
2. For the more ideological treatment see Théodore DurEt, Les peintres impres- 
sionistes (Paris, 1878) and his subsequent Histoire des peintres impressionistes 
Paris, 1906). See also Emile Zora, ‘‘ Le Naturalisme au Salon” in Voltaire, Paris 
une 18, 19 and 22, — J -K. Huysmans, oe 1883) ; Gustave 
EFFROY, “‘ Histoire de 1’Impressioni ” in La Vie arts que, © ‘série, Paris 
1894). More controversial a: approaches can “be found in UCLAIR, The 
vench Impressionists Saeeen. 1903) and Merer-GRaEFE, Dey melas Impressio- 
nismus (Berlin, 1903-1904), etc 
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trine and fact. Here the attempt will be to elucidate the facts, and not 
to project them into a hieratic arrangement °. 

The factor of scale, for example, almost announces itself as the Impres- 
sionists start their painting. But it does not, even so, march to any 
wand of the chronological. If it did, then Camille Pissarro would assume 
priority (his birth coming first, in 1830) ; while Claude Monet, whose 
fighting capacity almost automatically made him the leader of the 
movement, was not born until ten years later. Other factors served 
to discount this age-differential. Pissarro, a native of the West Indies, 
did not actually reach Paris until he was 25, and only afterwards did 
he first visit Corot, whose flair at extracting pearly tones from the atmo- 
sphere justifies one in naming him a forerunner to the Impressionists. 
As for Monet, he was already working as a caricaturist at Le Havre 
when but 15, and here he had the exceptionally good luck to meet Bou- 
din, who must be dubbed a second precursor of Impressionism because 
of the considered lights in his marines and his predilection for painting 
out-of-doors. As a matter of fact, their meetings would begin as early 
as 1858, and it was not until a year later that Monet and Pissarro would 
be introduced in Paris. And even at that the difference in their ages 
hardly counted. Pissarro, who had a philosophic disposition, could not 
rush into a joust as did the younger man. Monet bristled if he even 
saw an enemy, and this belligerence destined him for leadership. Pissarro 
preferred to sit back and let the younger man take command. His 
mind was more introspective than active, and his principal part — consi- 
dered in terms of group-activity — was to welcome what the latest expe- 
rimenters (such as Seurat, even in the 80’s) had discovered. As a result, 
it is safe to allot the first place in the Emergence of Impressionism to 
Monet. Nor would it be wise to attribute any such role to Edouard 
Manet. He could, it is true, galvanize his followers and puncture resis- 
tance, but his principal concern would appear rather to have been that 
of a qualified Realism. He never completely identified himself with 
the goals of the Impressionists, and he did not, in fact, participate in 
any of their group-showings. Still others who stood among these mili- 
tants — Renoir, Cezanne and Degas — cannot, even so, be regarded as 
occupying a primary place in the slightly anterior developments. Renoir, 
who had started as a decorator of fans and china, suggested no departures 
in his early canvases ; Cezanne might have borrowed his palette from 
the 17th century, and his loading-up of impasto would not be relieved 
until other Impressionists had furnished a fresh procedure, while Degas 
would long cling to academic recipes and, even when he did relinquish 
them, remain a somewhat oblique contributor to the movement. Alfred 
Sisley and Berthe Morisot may rightly be regarded as early practitioners 
of open-air painting (for they recurred to it even before the Franco- 
Prussian War). But what precluded Sisley from leadership was that 


ns trate saed) es Weave, Le wunune Oo Pipe intuve 
mens (Paris, 1954 aod Lionel ENTURI, Les archives de T Tmpressionisme, 
2 vol. (Paris and Nex ad York, 1939), an invaluable source to all researchers. 
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he exacted less of himself as a tonal analyst than did Monet and Pissarro, 
while Miss Morisot, whose primary attribute was her sensibility, stands 
rather as an adjunct than a force. Frédéric Bazille is not to be over- 
looked, his enthusiasm having inscribed him very early as a participant 
in the group. Unfortunately, he still was preparing himself to become 
a doctor, and his studies subtracted materially from the time he could 
give to painting. His loyalty, to be sure, cemented him to the others, 
and his money was always at their disposal. As a painter, however, 
it was only at the end of the 60’s that his palette reflected such lights as 
the others already had incorporated, and his best effects would hardly 
have been realized before he had been killed while fighting the Germans. 
The initial place, therefore, must go to Monet ¢. 

What then as to the student-phase ? It appears that Monet and 
Pissarro had first met while they were students at the Académie Suisse, 
though Pissarro could come to the classes less frequently because he had 
to commute to Paris. He had not been oblivious to the sensitized 
grays and wavering shadows of Corot, but he had been equally attentive 
to the more clanging light-and-shadow effects of Courbet, and he would 
long continue to be stirred by the lion-like presence and the unhesitating 
directness of this painter-advocate of Realism. But Monet could not 
enjoy for long his contacts with Pissarro, military service requiring 
him to quit the Académie Suisse for a 2-year term in Algeria. Further 
experiences were there trained upon his retina, though he has said that 
these ‘“‘ impressions of light and color... were not [however] to classify 
themselves until later®’’. Still another companion to these two at 
the Académie was Cezanne, who presently left Paris for Aix-en-Provence, 
where, amidst solitude, he would fling himself at a canvas with a loaded 
brush. Slightly later, in 1863, these three would again often see each 
other while studying under Gleyre, a Swiss who once had been the teacher 
of Whistler. Their little company soon was enlarged when they found 
Renoir, Sisley and Bazille studying under the same master. Thus these, 
the central props to the movement, already had found a common basis 
in friendship even before the eventual superstructure had been added. 
(And the dissolution of Gleyre’s classes two years later would hardly 
alter the issue.) 

Monet, who still had not recaptured his health after an illness contracted 
in Africa, meanwhile sometimes returned to Le Havre, where, while 
convalescing, he did not cease to paint nor discuss his technical problems 
with Boudin, who permanently resided there. They conducted virtual 
patrols among the beaches, analyzing what the sun did as it emerged 
from the clouds, or dimpled the surface of the sea. Still another eman- 
cipating influence for the younger man was Jongkind *, a Dutchman 


4. See Raymond Cocniat, ‘‘ Monet” in Dictionnaire de la peinture moderne, 
Paris (1954), Pp. 193-196. 

5. Monet to TurEBautt-Sisson, “ An interview”, Le Temps, Paris (27 no- 
vembre 1900). 

6. Idem. As Monet said, Jongkind was responsible for the ‘‘ final education of 
my eye”’. 
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who drew with kindling swiftness. His rippled light-effects have made 
him an acknowledged predecessor of Impressionism, and he passed 
on some of his lore to his insatiable younger confréres. If, after such 
contacts, Monet sporadically returned for another bout of instruction 
under Gleyre, it seemed that he had outdistanced the rest of his com- 
panions. A granitic man, he, who came from a hard-bitten coast, did 
not fear the buffetings of his professor, whose precepts and prescriptions 
he now did not countenance. Renoir had also evolved sufficiently for 
such rejections. And when these two were shortly joined by Sisley, 
an Englishman, and Bazille, the part-time medical student, they formed 
and indissoluble quadrumvirate until the Franco-Prussian War. 
Easter vacation of 1863 having arrived, Monet and Bazille picked 
up their painting-kits and repaired to Chailly, a village upon the border 
of the Fontainebleau Forest. Often they painted together, though 
Bazille could not devote himself exclusively to his art, his medical exa- 
minations then being imminent. He admitted that Monet already 
was “‘ pretty good at landscape ; he gave me some advice that has helped 
me a great deal’”’. If, the vacation ended, Bazille had to return to 
his medical studies, Monet adhered to his primary calling and could 
not be torn from plein air painting even though his teacher Toulmouche 
(who was also a relative) urged him to abandon it. And one year later, 
when Gleyre had dissolved his classes, Monet, acting as a self-consti- 
tuted monitor, persuaded the other members of his quadrumvirate to 
join him at Chailly. They immersed themselves in the landscape, 
painting it with somewhat the same exhilaration as had their immediate 
predecessors, the School of Barbizon. (These men, headed by Théodore 
Rousseau, had first gone ecstatic before such spectacles in 1836). 
And even that summer, when Renoir, who still preferred a dark support 
to his pictures, had met a critical stranger who, pointing to his work, 
had remarked, ‘‘ It’s not badly drawn, but why the devil do you paint 
so black ?® ’’ — it was discovered that the objection came from Diaz, 
a survivor from the earlier landscape-communicants. Never afterwards, 
in any case, did Renoir employ his former “ recipes ’’, so that, for him, 
at least, this particular summer accounted for a distinct turn in his 
painting. Nevertheless, whatever the Barbizon School might have 
derived from nature by way of inspiration, they still did not consistently 
practice, as did the Impressionists, open-air painting. The only one 
who might be marked out to the contrary was Daubigny, though Boudin, 
it should not be forgotten, would sometimes shift his easel to the outdoors 
at Le Havre. As for matters of nomenclature, it should be observed 
that Theophile Gautier, assembling one of his annual inventories on 
the Salon, brandished for possibly the first time the term ‘‘ impressionist ”’ 
as a description for work no longer haltered by the circumstantial. 


ee Poutalin, Bazille et ses amis (Paris, 1932), p. 34. 
And thus had started the school dating from a a generation before. 

9. A. VoLLaRD, Renoir : An Intimate Record (New York, 1925), pp. 33-34. 
Lively, but not always reliable. 
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Communicating a regret he said that Daubigny, as a “ landscape pain- 
ter... is satisfied by an impression and neglects details to this extent ® ”’. 
A similar regret would emanate from another critic in 1865, even while 
designating Daubigny as the “ chief of the school of the impression ™ ”’. 
Retrospectively seen, of course, this can be taken only as a somewhat 
premature baptism, Daubigny’s glassy ponds and shadowy trees reflecting 
no such pull towards the light as even the lesser Monets or Pissarros. 
Nor did the institutions, at least in this initial stage, evince antagonism. 
The Salon of 1863 would admit the four inveterate companions, though 
Renoir, once he had digested the reflections of Diaz, would destroy the 
canvas already exhibited. Pissarro put no less than two pictures into 
the Salon of 1865, one (his “‘ Marne at Chenneviéres ’’) showing that at 
the date of its composition (1864-5), he was filtering more light down 
from his skies, while the other (“ Path by the River’’), and dated as 
early as 1864, had virtually achieved the porous pigment and the luminous 
bath of the later Impressionists. 

Still groping towards their maturity, Monet and Bazille would, in the 
summer of 1864, ratify one another’s: thoughts and procedures while 
perching their easels on the beach at Honfleur. And then, Bazille 
having returned to Paris, Monet would confer with Boudin and Jongkind, 
who were spending the summer in the same locality, and thus further, 
as has been said, “‘ educate his eyes” 1. It might well be that Jongkind 
clinched for him the importance of an immediate impact, the critic 
Castagnary, for instance, having noted that “everything’’, for the 
Dutchman, “ lies in the impression *”’. Elsewhere, too, he anticipated 
the younger men by twice depicting Notre Dame at different hours in 
the day, a departure Monet himself did not undertake until his next 
trip to Normandy. 

But now it could be said that the beginning was almost ended. Monet, 
after lasting out the winter of 1865 in Bazille’s Paris studio, sped back 
to Chailly in April. There, while he painted out-of doors, he would be 
joined not only by Bazille, but by Courbet, whose truculence and vir- 
tuosity both were inspirational. And he, the established master, arran- 
ged that they should meet Corot, the Virgilian among roth century 
painters, an encounter perhaps imparting still more of his fleecy investi- 
ture to the younger men. Renoir, Sisley and Pissarro buried themselves 
that summer in Fontainebleau Forest, and thus confronting nature, 
fittingly concluded what stands as the preliminary phase. 

Monet introduced them to their maturity. When exhibiting that 
year at the Salon, he refused, contrary to their previous practice, to 
identify himself as merely the pupil of a master. The rest had not 
dared any such step, and appropriately he assumed it as their leader. 


10. E. Moreau-N&xaton, Daubigny raconté par lui-méme (Paris, 1925) in which 
(P. 53) this quotation is cited. 
hg oy Daubigny (Paris, ca. 1912), p. 14. 


+3. L' artiste, on Paris (15 aoft 1863). 
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Very soon consolidation would come from other sources, one critic attest- 
ing that “M. Monet, unknown yesterday, has at the very start made 
a reputation ’’ — and here he referred to a landscape — “‘ by this picture 
alone’ **, Paul Mantz, the historian-commentator, reacted similarly %, 
while Bazille informed his parents that even the most talented of the 
younger men did not hesitate to proclaim their admiration for what 
Monet did**. And still he remained amazing. The next summer, 
working upon the Normandy coast with both Courbet and Boudin, he 
appropriated from the former the habit of approaching a landscape as 
if with an enormous embrace. Otherwise a breach could be seen between 
them. Courbet still prepared a rather traditional base in brown, while 
Monet, not forgetting the white areas visible between the sword-like 
slashes of Manet, preserved, as he did, the original white of his canvas. 
Thus could he augment to a fresh sharpness his colors, and differen- 
tiate himself from the opacity previously regnant. He had not added 
a mere octave to the scale — he had transformed the very basis for the 
pigment. Further assisting him in this transformation was his contact 
with Daubigny, a resident that summer at Trouville. As for the others, 
both Renoir and Sisley reverted again to Fontainebleau, and later Monet 
would seek them out there. Soon a second gesture of independence 
would come from Pissarro, who, piqued that Corot should regret the 
tinges of Courbet and Manet in his work, simply quit signing himself 
as Corot’s pupil. Enlarging on his previous accomplishments, Monet 
now produced his “‘ Road in Fontainebleau Forest’, a work of such 
force and reach as to accelerate the entire movement. Still more did 
he amplify by his “ Camille’’, a portrait of his fiancee. Meantime 
Renoir, Sisley and Bazille, all exhibiting in the Salon of 1866, still timo- 
rously accredited themselves as pupils of Gleyre, while Pissarro, possibly 
frightened by his previous thrust towards autonomy, now signed himself 
a pupil of Melby, a Danish master living in Paris. Also welcomed was 
Berthe Morisot, whose canvas recalled a day at the races ; but Cezanne 
endured his usual slights, and still trudged away in solitude at Aix. 

Only occasionally had the critics as yet detected the central meaning 
amidst many glimmers. It remained for Emile Zola, penning his 
columns in the daily L’Evénement, to declare the importance of the 
emerging generation. Manet, he affirmed, would eventually have his 
niche in the Louvre, and Monet, if compared to the more conventional 
exhibitors at the Salon, dominated them like a ‘‘ man in a crowd of 
eunuchs’’!’, Less stentorian was his praise for Pissarro, whose pen- 
chant for black he scarcely could accept. The only omission as he 
rang forth this summons was his old, but now neglected, friend Cezanne. 
The other critics differed merely in detail, Biirger * in particular approv- 


14. Cited in PiGALLe, L’autographe au salon (Paris, 1865). 
15. yal MaAnrzTz, « Salon de 1865 », Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Paris (juillet, 1865). 
16. Poutain, Bazille et ses amis, P. 
17. Emile Zora, Mes haines (Paris, 1 Ng It appeared first, as already stated, 
as = — of articles in L’Evénement, Paris (27 avril-20 mai, 1866). 
. Biircer, Salons, 1861-1868 (Paris, 1870), Vol. II, p. 325. 
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ing Monet for two canvases denoting that he “ can do all he wishes ”’, 
though Castagnary ®, despite a like approval, tagged Monet as a 
“ naturalist’. However inexact, this epithet (which Castagnary had 
first hung upon the painter in 1863) did record his perplexity at other- 
wise setting him apart from the Realists, and it might also be taken as 
an index to the fact that the luminist contingent had not as yet quite 
pushed up to the lintel of a general recognizability. Slightly more 
observant were the merchants, and it was even said that one, an Ameri- 
can, had wished to tempt the artist into repeating his ‘‘ Camille ”’. 

These excitements having evaporated, Monet could hurl himself 
increasingly into what he now saw as his lifetime objective — “ the 
experimenting ’’, and precisely he phrased it, “‘ with effects of light and 
color’, His city-scapes he now informed with such considerations, 
and these when smuggled (as it were) into a dealer’s window, troubled 
and dissatisfied Manet. Undeterred, his younger colleague next attemp- 
ted to incorporate standing figures within an outdoor illumination, and 
he would explain to Courbet, who asked him why he allowed himself 
long waits while doing it, that the sunlight must be adequate before 
he could paint. Clear as to his direction, Monet still had insufficiently 
resolved his procedures, his pigment sometimes remaining impervious 
to the light, his textures occasionally too resistant, his shadows not 
cleansed of sootlike reminiscences. Nevertheless, twice in 1866 (in 
“‘ Terrace and Seaside near Le Havre ”’ and “ St.-Germain 1’Auxerrois ’’), 
he intermittently approached a stipple-technique, a foretaste of what 
he would do when eventually apprehending the watery weave in pheno- 
mena. Still better, he could, while preserving the Napoleonic drive 
by which Courbet overcame a subject at a single attack, reduce his 
under-preparations and supply more ventilation to the pigment as such. 
Attracted also to the wholesome largeness of Courbet, these three — 
Renoir, Pissarro and Cezanne (unlike Monet) — implemented it with 
frequent applications of the palette-knife. This “loading’”’ did not 
appeal to Sisley, whose loyalty to Corot preserved him from it. Cezanne, 
who apparently had to clear away boulders before he could walk, reported 
to Zola (autumn, 1866) *4 that he felt well compensated for painting 
out-of-doors, but even so did not become doctrinaire and outlaw the 
studio. Pissarro, settling himself in the patchwork country of Pontoise, 
attempted there a conciliation between the hushed intimacy of Corot 
and the affirmative vigor of Courbet. Renoir, untroubled by technique, 
painted to elaborate his joy — thus negotiating the very channel con- 
ducting to his later discoveries. 

Yet even as they unfolded, fresh perplexities awaited them. Insuffi- 
ciently rested after completing his toilsome “Women in the Garden ”’, 
Monet would, upon returning to his native Le Havre, disconcert his 


19. CasTAGNARY, Salons, 1857-1870 (Paris, 1892), Vol. I, pp. 224-40. 
20. Monet to THI#BauLt-Sisson, ‘‘ An interview’”’, Le Temps, Paris (27 no- 


nvembre, 1900). 
21. Paul C&ZzANNE, Letters (edited by John Rewald, London, 1941), p. 74. 
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creditors by slashing up 200 canvases (though he did so also, perhaps, 
to rid himself of work that no longer counted). Piloting skilfully amidst 
his difficulties, he then persuaded Bazille to acquire his ‘‘ Garden” 
picture at 2500 francs, a sum that Bazille, whatever his immunity to 
economic hardship, could settle only by distributing the payments over 
a 2-year period. Still other monetary afflictions having assailed him, 
Monet felt all the more aggrieved when the canvas purchased by his 
fellow-painter was excluded from the Salon of 1867, his expectation 
having been that, since the Paris World’s Fair of that year would attract 
many collectors to the capital, it might well have impressed them and 
led to other acquisitions. Why not, he proposed, a mass showing of 
what they had produced ? Renoir, Bazille and Cezanne urged it equally, 
and still others among the rebelliously disposed were also invited — 
Pissarro, Manet, Berthe Morisot, Guillemet *, Fantin-Latour, Braque- 
mond and even Degas, who, despite his distaste for plein-air painting 
and indeed his repugnance for landscape in general, possessed a probing 
intellect which often ranged him among the dissenters. Their treasury 
showed 2500 francs for expenses, but this being insufficient, they 
relinquished their project. And even had it materialized, it still might 
have been premature, considering the stylistic deficiencies in some of 
the younger men. 

As the year advanced it proved spotty. Monet, exasperated by his 
increasingly serious economic dilemma at home, doubtless felt himself 
a bound giant when an ocular ailment virtually precluded his working. 
Renoir, never theorizing, underwent high raptures that summer at 
Chailly, and his sparkling “ Lise ’’, a product of that experience, demons- 
trated that he could, like the old Venetians, model with color even while 
multiplying the tints in his shadows (a development to be noted by 
Biirger when commenting upon the canvas at the 1868 Salon 4). And 
now could it be that the authorities were relenting ? Boudin, at any 
rate, had procured for Courbet, Monet and Manet invitations to show 
at an International Maritime Fair in Le Havre, and there not only did 
all three win silver medallions, but Monet’s “ Camille’ was actually 
acquired by Arséne Houssaye, Inspecteur des Beaux-Arts in Paris and 
editor of L’ Artiste, an influential periodical. Monet, momentarily con- 
vinced that the citadel had fallen, attempted to manceuvre the official 
into further purchases, only to find himself sitting cold outside the gates. 
The next year proved quiet. Daubigny, named a member to the jury 
of the 1868 Salon, downed other barriers by arranging invitations for 
Monet, Pissarro, Bazille, Renoir, Sisley, Berthe Morisot, Degas and 
Manet, though Cezanne still remained an outcast. The critical frater- 
nity also pushed back its horizon, Castagnary ™ and Zola *, their original 
advocates, now being seconded by Zacharie Astruc, whose efficacy 


22. Not to be confused with the later Guillaumin. 

23. W. Biircer, Salons, 1861-1868, Vol. 7 Pp. 351. 

24. CASTAGNARY, Salons, 1857-1870, Vol. p. 278. 

25. Emile Zora, “ Salon de 1868 ” °  Bubncmoas Paris, (May 1868). 
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never would be blunted, and Odilon Redon, whose almost gauzy sensi- 
bility could be transmitted equally well by pen or brush. Despite all 
such approval, Monet, almost undone by his difficulties, continued 


* painting only through the intervention, of a M. Gaudibert, a Le Havre 


collector but lately become a proponent of his work. 

The following winter they could articulate their purposes in impro- 
vised forums at the Café Guerbois in the Grande rue des Batignolles. 
Here Manet constituted himself their ‘“‘ moderator’, a role he handled 
with sufficient aplomb before Fantin-Latour, Degas, Bracquemond, 
Renoir, Bazille and Guillemet who came, of course, as painters ; Astruc, 
the acid naturalist Edmond Duranty, and a percipient newcomer Théo- 
dore Duret, appearing as critics ; Alfred Stevens, Edmond Maitre and 
Constantin Guys, presenting more special outlooks ; Nadar standing as 
the lone photographer *, and Monet, Pissarro, Sisley and Cezanne 
turning up whenever errands took them to Paris. No official doctrine 
emanated from these sessions, but outsiders, apprehending at least 
some drifts of unity, referred to the various participants as ‘‘ The School 
of Batignolles” ”. Repeatedly, they discussed Japanese prints, Monet 
contending that here a shadow somehow bespoke a presence, even as 
— again unlike Western art — a hint could envelope more than a greater 
specification. Sometimes, too, the word “ impression” would be pre- 
cipitated from these discussions, though originally perhaps merely as 
an item to other issues. Possibly, too, they ignited more than they 
consumed, a perennial feature of such séances*. Nevertheless, even 
considering the alternation of the smoke with the fire, no dealer cared 
to inform himself about these sessions and in fact the only ones suffi- 
ciently foreminded to show their works were La Touche (who surrepti- 
tiously had experimented with Monets in his shopwindow) and the inef- 
fectual péve Martin, whose prices did little to extricate them from a 
common dilemma. 

It seemed a measure of concession when, in 1869, the Salon authorities 
advertised the notion that artists who previously had exhibited in their 
premises could, given the fulfillment of other stipulations, participate 
in determining the jury. The resultant changes were hardly visible. 
Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, Bazille, Degas and Fantin-Latour did get their 
works hung, but Sisley and Manet were snubbed. Manet himself soon 
kindled up a rare incandescence by painting, as had the younger inde- 
fatigables, figures in the open. Monet and Renoir, united by fresh 
compulsions of fraternity, surpassed all their perplexities while working 
that summer at Ville d’Avray. A wizard against despair, Renoir con- 
jured bread from their very poverty, transporting it himself to the 


26. Maurice Raynal discusses concisely the photographer’s role with the Impres- 
sionists in ‘“‘ Nadar ’’, Dictionnaire de la peinture moderne (Paris, 1954), pp. 204-05. 

27. As to the Café Guerbois and its successor, La Nouvelle Athénes, see anony- 
mous article in Diction Ee ee een ae 43. 

28. For age record on all such, see Emile Zora, Le Réve (Euvres completes, 
Paris, 1928). 
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kitchen of his indigent friend. Exorcising all limitations whatsoever, 
Monet then did a transcendent canvas at la Grenouillére, that country- 
spot where the painters often congregated. The waiers, according to 
his depiction, shimmered in the flux of endless change. Yet a net, 
spun, it seemed, from the very light, somehow encompassed them. 
Thus, despite an uninterrupted flow, a disintegration never occurred. 
The condensed, the solid — these former objects of a painter’s brush — 
hereafter must propose themselves as against the fleeting and the mole- 
cular. Monet had, as it were, de-materialized his pigment, provoking 
the eye’s instantaneous assent in the process. He had achieved, in 
short, the birth of Impressionism. Co-partner to this achievement was 
Renoir, who now studded his surfaces with the barbs of countless lights, 
although what differentiated the two was that he somehow impacted 
a vascular density into his stuff, whereas Monet tended to disembody 
the very tissue. This collaboration they still further heightened while 
residing together on the Normandy coast. And then, Renoir returning 
to Paris, he could recall there, when sharing the studio of Bazille that 
winter, the starry vaults of his past expedition and possibly reinvoke 
them while preparing further works within a well-heated studio. 

If theirs had been the essential act of emergence, other events would 
now halt its acknowledgment. Hardly had the Salon of 1870 assembled 
— convoking, it might be noted, some of the ablest among the initiators 
— when the Franco-Prussian War dispersed them to other purposes. 
Bazille, still resembling a knight, perished to preserve his country ; 
Courbet, the virulent, lugged his canvases to the new galleries of Durand- 
Ruel in the rue Lafitte, storing them in the expectation of a later reco- 
very ; Cezanne merely experienced further solitude while hiding in the 
Midi ; Pissarro sequestered a lifetime’s work at Louveciennes, and then 
crossed the Channel to a half-sister’s, while Monet and Daubigny also 
sought asylum in England. 

This enforced expatriation did not, however, militate against their 
further advancement. Monet, who still had not escaped his oldest 
enemy — economic want — met Daubigny, who simply could not abstain 
from painting vistas along the Thames, and the older man conducted 
his colleague to the galleries of Durand-Ruel, who, though seeking refuge 
in England, had managed to import a sufficient stock to justify setting 
himself up in Bond Street. If they were not introduced until 1871, 
this still did not prove any unawareness of the dealer to him, Durand- 
Ruel, as a much travelled merchant-connoisseur, having founded in 1869 
la Revue Internationale de l’ Art et de la Curiosité ®, in which a chronicler, 
annotating the Salon of 1870 just before Paris underwent paralysis 
because of its siege, applauded both Pissarro and Manet, while regretting 


29. This review, founded in 1869 but suspended with the Franco-Prussian —~_- 
lived briefly again after the conflict. One of its editors was Ernest Feydeau, a 
recipient of several letters from Flaubert. Another of its editors, Alfred Sensier, 
serialized in its pages his long study of Théodore Rousseau. The publication was 
devoted to literary and other cultural matters as well as art. 
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Claude Monet’s omission. Again, having supported the School of Bar- 
bizon even when it was unpopular, M. Durand-Ruel might well have 
learned from its members about their younger and more radical confréres. 
Also, he might possibly have discreetly purchased them before shuttling 
to England, his London shows of that season (1870-1) including not 
only Monet, Pissarro and Sisley (all — save possibly Sisley — residing 
across the Channel), but also Renoir, Degas and Manet, who still adhered 
to France ®. Certainly, once Pissarro had left a sample of his work 
at Durand-Ruel’s, he received the following in acknowledgment : “ My 
dear Sir, — You brought me a charming picture and I regret not having 
been in my gallery to pay you my respects in person. Tell me, please, 
the price you want and be kind enough to send me others when you are 
able to. I must sell a lot of your work here. Your friend Monet asked 
me for your address. He did not know that you were in England *.” 
Substantiating these sentiments he then bought two canvases, paying 
200 francs for each, a sum considerably more than what Pissarro had 
been getting from the rather hapless pére Martin. Turning next to 
Monet, Durand-Ruel allotted him no less than 300 francs for a first 
canvas, and then immediately displayed these purchases in his galleries. 
The English unluckily did not react to this light-washed painting, and 
bought none of it. As for Sisley, though it is assumed that he readily 
found protection in his father’s land, he saw the dealer little if at all, 
and it is not certain that he enjoyed there any meeting with either 
Pissarro or Monet. 

Also accruing from the English exile was an increased friendship 
between Monet and Pissarro. They painted and paced the parks, 
prowled the museums, and found joint delight in what the native land- 
scapists Turner, Constable and Old Crome could — so said Pissarro — 
elaborate as to “ plein-air, light and fugitive effects’ **. Even so, he 
claimed that these predecessors had blundered in their “ analysis of 
shadows ” ** and that Turner, though doubtless an anticipator of tonal 
divisionism, cancelled out his own discoveries by deficiencies in the hand- 
ling. Certainly the English stay had helped. Pissarro preserved ripples 
of blue in his ‘‘ Crystal Palace ”, Sisley discovered springtime jubilance 
in the Thames, and Monet doused both river and Houses of Parliament 
with imperial glints and shimmers, thus according a lift to their entire 
production. This, their temporary banishment, would end when Monet, 
visiting Holland, would sluice his skies with gray while depicting them 
above the windmills. War and flight had conjoined to complete the 


30. For data on this English interlude see ‘‘ Mémoires de Paul Durand-Ruel”’, 
in L. VentTuRI, Archives de l’impressionisme, Vol. II, pp. 175-80. 

31. Idem, Vol. II, pp. 247-9. 

32. Wynford Dewuurst, Impressionist Painting (London, 1904), here reporting 
a conversation with Pissarro (pp. 31-32). W. Dewhurst’s mentality may be further 
understood by consulting selections of his book in Jerome Mexiguist, ed., What 
they Said : Postscript to Art Criticism (New York, 1949). 

33. Camille Pissarro, Letters to his Son Lucien (John Rowald, editor, New York, 
1943), PP. 355-56, Letter dated May 8, 1903. 
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emergence of Impressionism. Still other vicissitudes would follow before 
it had achieved its dissemination. 


II 


Interlocking elements would complicate the diffusion of this school. 
Immediate readjustments were necessary to consolidate their lines after 
an enforced interruption. Collectors also had to be led into their camp. 
Group-shows became advantageous, critics would long maintain an 
enfilade against a backward public, and the dealers — notably M. Paul 
Durand-Ruel — captained missionary campaigns during the next 
15 years. All this can be treated with some adequacy, but tracing out 
the movement’s stylistic distribution — continuing it, for example, 
into such a painter as Albert André, who died only last summer — would 
involve still another record. Here the central preoccupation will be 
the fight to establish Impressionism in public opinion and the forces 
deployed in that contest. 

Once the painters had returned to France a group-show did not become 
feasible until 1874. Other alignments had to be completed first. As a 
preliminary, Monet and Pissarro conducted Durand-Ruel to Sisley and 
Degas, and felt rewarded by his instantly favorable decisions. Now 
launched, the dealer visited Manet, followed him to Alfred Stevens’ 
studio — his work looked well against its bibelots — bought the entire 
lot, and then, expanding his venture, bought every picture he would 
find at the painter’s own studio. This immediately set a floor to Manet’s 
market, a reassurance he had never had since his debut in the 1850's. 
Embracing next the later recalcitrants, Durand-Ruel scheduled a London 
show for Monet, Pissarro and Sisley, which unfortunately produced not 
a single sale. Nevertheless, a major dealer at last had been enlisted 
in their behalf, and it might be that soon a sunnier weather would prevail. 

Their forecasts set accordingly, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley and Degas 
withheld as a unit from the Salon of 1872, though Renoir, Manet and 
Berthe Morisot once again dispatched canvases, only Renoir being 
rejected. Otherwise they now surpassed all previous summits, Renoir 
contriving radiant apotheoses to city-life while standing reverent before 
the vast flow and tumbling molecular force induced by Monet’s use of 
the “comma ”’ at Grenouillére ; Sisley asserting a greater compression 
within his channels ; Cezanne learning from Pissarro how to stipple 
at Pontoise and thus imparting to his work the air it long had lacked. 
Degas, assimilating the obliques and foreshortenings of his Japanese 
masters, augmented these by some glint and effervescence emanating 
from his French confréres, even while he dissected the rather seedy 
entertainments and light-pocked dance-halls of Montmartre. 

Nor did the market any longer appear malevolent. Pissarro, still 
shivering after his long stand, piped almost buoyantly while revealing 
to Duret what a single canvas had commanded at an auction. “ People 
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are very surprised’, he told his friend, “ that a picture of mine couid 
go as high as 950 francs”’. Virtually unleashed in his confidence, he 
claimed, “‘ We are beginning to make ourselves a niche. We meet a 
lot of competition from certain masters, but mustn’t we expect these 
differences of view, when we have succeeded as intruders in setting up 
our little banner in the midst of the crowd ? Durand-Ruel is steadfast ; 
we hope to advance without worrying about opinion * ”’, 

Still further did they anticipate an end to their anxieties when the 
dealer-champion projected a 3-volume catalogue to contain not merely 
an anthology from such respected forebears as Delacroix, Courbet, 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau and the School of Barbizon, but a significant 
addendum from Pissarro, Monet, Sisley and Degas. Only Renoir — 
apparently not as yet introduced to M. Durand-Ruel — was omitted 
from this compendium. Heartening also was the preface by Armand 
Silvestre, who, as an apostrophizer of cattle, had sufficiently the country 
outlook to preserve something of their own*®. Often he had sat in 
upon their seances at the Café Guerbois, and his pages proved that he 
had aptly followed — and could elaborate — upon the ties by which 
they went back to the men immediately before them. He insisted also 
that these newer painters were no mere intriguants and butterflies, 
but rather young intractables whose “effort [would be] to guide ’”’. 
And deftly did he differentiate among them, Monet standing in effect 
as their wedge against timidity, Sisley a lark above his rivers, Pissarro 
a penseur nestled among the hedges. They had devised a pigment to 
“ caress the eye”, so he said ; they did not jar in their harmonies, and 
they had conceived an “ exact observation of relationships in tone ”’. 
Their light, he might have added, could have been taken as so many 
flutings in silver, and exposure to it left him as refreshed, indeed, as if 
he had just been participating in a “ spring festival’’. Only the witless 
could any longer be puzzled by Manet, and surely, he concluded, the 
general public was ready to accept him. 

As if to proclaim the validity of these last remarks, Manet’s ‘‘ Le Bon 
Bock ’’, that icon to physical well-being, conferred upon him an immense 
popularity at the Salon of 1872. This merely reinvoked all his senti- 
ments of amour propre as he rebuked his former colleagues for having 
abstained from the same exhibition. Still haunted by a project relin- 
quished in 1867, they, however, now considered it to be more propitious. 
Why not a thoroughgoing retrospective which, while severing them 
from officialdom, would pronounce more effectively their own indepen- 
dence ? After all, collectors increasingly responded, critics multiplied 
both in understanding and numbers, a merchant had taken to them as 
a proselyte, even the market no longer depressed. Given a single and 


34. A. TaRaBaNnT, Pissarro (Paris, 1924). Pissarro’s letter to Duret is recorded 


on e 24. 

sd i. SitvestreE, “‘ Introduction” to Recueil d’estampes, Paris (1873), 
Vol. I. This 3-volume set was privately printed by Durand-Ruel, but never offered 
for sale. 
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complete mustering of their battalions, and perhaps they could guarantee 
themselves against all future assaults. Such was not the thinking of 
Théodore Duret, who, though still their advocate, feared that, rather 
than enlarging their public, this would tend to confirm them in a nar- 
rower status of segregation. The best he could suggest was that they 
continue exhibiting at the Salon. “ You'll gain more”, he urged, 
“ because you are now in a special position in a group that is being dis- 
cussed and starting to be accepted, though with reservations”. Only 
so, he warned, could they be assured of a confrontation “ face to face 
with the big public *”’. 

Thus did they debate, while again adversities threatened. The post- 
war boom already subsiding, Durand-Ruel suffered a disequilibrium 
with each fall in stocks and its attendant dwindling in his clientele. 
Certain former customers also could not countenance his support to-a 
group they regarded as well-nigh subversive. He managed, but only 
by depleting his cave of Barbizon vintages, and even at that, the uncer- 
tainty of the market did not always enable him to dispose of his wares 
advantageously. His only consolation was that he had lately induced 
the flourishing opera singer Faure to invest in canvases by the men 
still sometimes stigmatized as the “ Group of Batignolles”. However 
studded with difficulties the situation, the painters still faced forward 
to their long-considered project, the only skeptic being Degas, who, 
like Duret, urged them to shun any disposition towards the exclusive. 
This counsel they adopted and then prepared for action. 

They appropriated no monies for their exhibition-quarters, Nadar, 
the magnanimously-minded photographer who seldom had missed their 
meetings at the Café Guerbois, donating his galleries facing into the very 
heart of Paris (at 35, Boulevard des Capucines). Titling the show trou- 
bled them, and they would discard Degas’s proposal of a nasturtium 
(“ capucine’’) as their monogram for the less colorful ‘ Société Ano- 
nyme”’. Then, as to their partipants, they naturally named their 
first adherents — Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Degas and Berthe 
Morisot, — balancing these with men of Degas’s predilection — exem- 
plary conservatives, such as Lepic, de Nittis, and the like, — adding 
a wing from Pissarro’s more daring preferences (and he it was who 
sponsored Cezanne), and ending with an aggregation of elders, notably 
Boudin and Bracquemond (the last at the instigation of Philippe Burty, 
a critic eventually of much service to the movement). Degas, mindful 
about prestige, rejoiced at the accession of Bracquemond and so informed 
him : “ We’re gaining a famous recruit in you®”’. Once completed, * 
their group numbered 29 painters and 165 canvases, — a total which 
did not include, by the way, Manet, who could condescend to no such 


36. Lionelle VENTURI and L. R. Pissarro, Camille Pissarro, son art, son ceuvre 
(Paris, 1939), Yol. I, Pp. 33°34. Letter dated February 15, 1874. 

37- Letires de Degas , 1931), pp. 18-20. Letter from March 1874. 

38. 
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participation, nor Fantin-Latour, nor others. The hanging they entrus- 
ted to Renoir, and then, April 15, 1874, awaited the advance of the public. 

Rather than advance the public halted — and predominantly it 
scoffed. Somebody spat out the joke that a gun had been loaded with 
paint-tubes and then discharged upon these canvases. Not too sparkling 
that thrust, but still superior to the embattled lunges of Louis Leroy, 
Charivari’s art-critic who thought to demolish these incompetents 
with his pen. ‘‘ An Exhibition of the Impressionists ’’ he captioned his 
article ®, thus impaling himself — at least for posterity — on the very 
point he had levelled against them. His epithet of disdain has become, 
in any case, the historical name of the group. His disarray continued 
even more flawless, one might say, in his individual estimates, Renoir 
being characterized as an unserviceable draughtsman, Pissarro as a 
disabled colorist, Sisley a scrutinizer of fogs, Monet a practitioner of 
carelessness, and Degas — that essence of punctilio — as “ badly laun- 
dered” (thus inadvertently justifying the worst of his own apprehen- 
sions ®). Yet these barbs immediately did the most damage to the 
show, public opinion generally manifesting a similar bias, and it foundered 
in a wallow of discontent. Duret, whose misgivings had not been 
unfounded, did not mention them, of course, when writing Pissarro 
at Pontoise. Attempting both to soothe and warn his friend, he tact- 
fully said that as yet only the minor collectors had been attracted, and 
that a long wait might ensue before they would get the bigger ones. 
“‘ People who understand what it’s all about and who defy ridicule and 
disdain are few, and very few of them are millionaires’’. Then, as if 
to harness up his friend against the future, he added, “ Which doesn’t 
mean that you should be discouraged. Everything is achieved in the 
end, even fame and fortune, and while counting upon the judgment of 
connoisseurs and friends, you [even] compensate yourself for the neglect 
of the stupid“.” A letter to the Spartans, no doubt, but just how 
helpful to Pissarro, considering that the show had plummeted his prices 
to 300 francs as an average ? 

Little solace emerged from this affair, save that Gustave Caillebotte, 
a practicing engineer who also collected and painted for his own diversion, 
had, disregarding the slurs of the importunate, came out from the 
show a convert. Suiting action to faith he had immediately purchased 
from the works exhibited, and the next summer, having followed Renoir 
to Argenteuil, he would add further to his collection. Incidentally, 
Renoir never disturbed as did the rest, a rare sunniness apparently 
transmitting itself through his flecks of pigment. Even the pére Martin, 
despite all his muttering, handed him 420 francs for his “ Loge ”’ (dis- 
played also at Nadar’s), though the same dealer would testily exclaim 


Louis Leroy, “ L’Exposition des impressionnistes”’, Charivari, Paris 
(April 25, 1874). The article is extensively quoted in J. REWALD, History of T mpres- 


sionism, pp. 256-61. 
40. A set of iike estimates has been collected in J. Mettquist, What they Said... 


41. VENTURI and PissaRRO, Camille Pissarro..., Vol. I, p. 34. 
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against — as he put it — the “ heavy, common style”’ and “‘ smudgy 
palette ’’ of Pissarro. Still, even Renoir could expect little from such 
sources, and the plight of Durand-Ruel did not lessen their discomfiture. 

The sun having almost vanished from their sky, they grasped blindly 
at Renoir’s proposal that a joint auction at the Hotel Drouot would put 
it back again. Monet, threatened by downright destitution ; Sisley, 
his wallet never replenished since the Franco-Prussian War ; Berthe 
Morisot, less needy but inseparable as their companion — all would 
participate. Even Manet, smiling upon them again after renewed bouts 
of open-air painting, thought to help by asking Albert Wolff, wielder 
of the critical mace at Figaro, to withhold its exercise. Nevertheless 
he advanced upon them like an ogre. ‘‘ The impression which the 
impressionists achieve ’’, — and a double thud had almost resounded — 
“is that of a cat walking on the keyboard of a piano or a monkey who 
might have got hold of a box of paints *”’. And public opinion merely 
echoed the blows of his bastinado. What did it matter, — a terse if 
somewhat too conciliatory foreword by Burty ; an expert who (M. Durand- 
Ruel) spared himself no ingenuity in their behalf ; a circumspect choice 
of 72 canvases, — if sales totaled only 10,349 francs, which, once reduced 
to the average, meant the insignificant sum of 144 francs per canvas ? 
Never indeed would they forget how, on that night of March 24, 1875, 
the jeering had often blocked the bidding. 

Even so, one thread of hope was to be extracted, Victor Chocquet, a 
customs official, having become convinced that there was the painting 
of the future. Only modestly could he help them, but later he would 
commission a portrait of his wife from Renoir, and he would demonstrate 
an unbreakable friendship for Cezanne. However welcome, his aid 
still prevailed insufficiently to save Monet’s wife, who, ill-nourished 
after a second child-birth, perished, so to speak, as the price of her 
delivery. 

Yet only seemingly was this the hour of their lowest vitality. Col- 
lectors had somewhat augmented, and Faure, the earliest, now sometimes 
vied for pictures with Caillebotte ; or the merchant Hoschedé ; or de 
Bellio, a Roumanian practicing medicine in Paris ; or the publisher Char- 
pentier. Different as to category, of course, were Chocquet and Duret, 
who, if both collectors, served respectively as bugle against indifference 
and critical elucidator. Wants still so bore down upon the painters, 
however, that some flinched at the thought of a second group show, 
though it would eventuate in 1876 at the galleries of Durand-Ruel 
(9, rue Le Peletier), and constitute at least a peg, with its 250 canvases, 
against any further downward slip. 

Certain departures had strengthened this, their second group-avowal, 
Degas exhibiting, as a reminiscence from a trip to New Orleans, a cun- 
ningly painted interior from the cotton-brokerage house of his brother, 


42. See Gustave Gerrroy, Claude Monet, sa vie, son euvre (Paris, 1924), Vol. I, 
ch. x11 ; which quotes the Figaro where it was accredited to ‘‘ Masque de Fer ”’. 
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while two canvases by Frédéric Bazille stood as posthumous tributes. 
It had also been sage to borrow both Faure’s name and his Monet, one 
among the many works he had purchased from Durand-Ruel. Despite 
such buffers against the less acceptable — Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Berthe Morisot — antipathies still lingered, Albert Wolff laying about 
him with his accustomed anger. “A frightening spectacle of human 
vanity [and] gone astray ’’, he blustered, “‘ to the point of madness * ”, 
Even his logic defaulted as he claimed that they had “ attached a paint- 
rag to a broomstick and made a flag of it”. These assaults, by their 
very derangements, might well have recommended the group to more 
reflective minds. Certainly Castagnary, covering somewhat later the 
Salon of 1876 “, spied there the “‘ dawn of a fresh simplicity ” and attri- 
buted more radical streaks to the men who had first dared obloquy by 
their previous exhibitions. 

Impervious to all outward assaults, the Impressionists now found 
themselves threatened by internal bickering. Resentment had long 
simmered, for instance, against the inclusion of discordant elements 
simply so as to broaden out their company, and Cezanne, an exponent 
of such disaffection, pointed to the result as mere “ cooperatives ” 
and curtly proposed their abandonment *. Nor did Degas, the one who 
had manipulated them into this policy of a greater inclusion, mollify 
his companions by constantly adopting the approach of a gadfly. Even 
more did they condemn his having prompted — so they claimed — the 
first publication ever exclusively devoted to their movement, Duranty’s 
La nouvelle peinture. A propos du groupe d’artistes qui expose dans les 
galeries Durand-Ruel “. After all, this booklet gingerly stopped about 
the term Impressionist, and yet, while never naming it, tried to cir- 
cumscribe art into a mere register of top-hats, boas, ladies’ mittens and 
all those other appurtenances at which Degas was such an expert delin- 
eator. It escaped them, to be sure, that Duranty had argued his doc- 
trines of realism 25 years previously, and that now he sought merely 
to carry them over into painting. His felicitous passages — notably 
his reference to their “‘ full light decolorizing tones ’’ — they discounted, 
such was their dismay at his conclusion where, confounding their enter- 
prise with a seagoing expedition, he wished them fair sailing to the 
Hesperides, though warning against their craft as “ small, shallow and 
fit only for coasting’. Monet, a descendant of seamen, took that per- 
sonally, and Renoir simply ignored the book. A first log, if one likes, 
to their travels, it could stand otherwise as a sign-post and even a pro- 
moter to their differences. 

Still, it should have lulled them that their adversities were receding. 
Monet, visiting the country as a guest of Hoschedé, gained doubly 


43. 
44- ‘CGooed from his article in Le siécle ; see A. TABARANT, Pissarro (New York, 


1925). 
45. From a letter to ee 2, 1876, P. C&zanneE, Letters, pp. 102-104. 
4. Duranty’s work was ny in 1876 at Paris. New edition, is, 1945. 
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from this hospitality by selling back to his patron the canvases he there 
painted ; Sisley, coming to the same estate after his wet glorifications 
to the Louveciennes flood, quit with similar advantages ; Degas, pin- 
ched by the economic embarrassments of his brother, disengaged himself 
by further accomplishments in line. As for Renoir, profiting from his 
status as virtual chapelain and memorialist to the Charpentier household, 
he invested the proceeds in a better-situated Montmartre atelier where, 
radiant with some joy from the depths, he had articulated his master- 
piece “‘ Le bal du Moulin de la Galette ”. This, his symphony to the 
lanterns, he sold to Gustave Caillebotte who, like de Bellio, habitually 
rid the artists of canvases unlikely otherwise to sell, and thus took over 
a pearl as recompense, in effect, for his good-will. 

The same collector, apprehending an early death (though actually 
he survived until 1894) drew up a will leaving his entire collection of 
impressionist paintings to the State, designating Renoir as his executor, 
and instructing furthermore that a third group-show — its title optional 
as between “Les Intransigeants’’ and “Les Impressionistes”’, — 
assemble in 1878. Arbitrarily it named Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Cezanne, Degas and Berthe Morisot as exhibitors, though not prohibiting 
the addition of other artists, and allocated a sum estimated at between 
30,000 and 40,000 francs for expenses. The collector continuing to 
live, it could be said that he erred twice in his calculations, the second 
mistake being that the show set for 1878 materialized one year earlier. 

Caillebotte, in fact, did much to belie his own later estimate by pro- 
moting the exhibit with both funds and enthusiasm. Durand-Ruel’s 
gallery proving unavailable, they directed themselves across the street, 
to 4 rue Le Peletier, and here the engineer-painter paid all rental costs 
as well as diplomatically smoothing out the various factions. Still 
manifesting his genius for discord, Degas fulminated at calling the ven- 
ture Exposition des Impressionistes, but they overruled him, thus taking 
as their own the name Leroy once had strewn upon them in ridicule 
(and he gloated at this acknowledgement). They sifted out their 
contributors more carefully, too, their accepted list numbering but 
18 names, though the titles, coming to 230, demonstrated much variety 
both in medium and subject. Whether because better habituated or 
more polite, the public no longer hooted, even if the newspapers still 
continued their punitive operations. Cezanne they pelted with their 
worst abuse, though actual spectators did well to guard themselves 
from similar comments, for if they didn’t they might find descending 
upon them that vengeful sentinel Victor Chocquet, and his quiver con- 
tained many a hurtful dart. Equally effective as an agent of counter- 
attack was Georges Riviére who, as Renoir’s friend, had founded a perio- 
dical (l’Impressioniste, journal d’art) which, if ephemeral ¢’, intermingled 
its apercus with a plentiful lashing to such antagonists as Albert Wolff. 

47. E ts from Riviére’s short-lived journal are included in L. VENTuRI’s, 
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It can only be regretted that his prose lacked sufficient pith to make it 
last. 

Again misreading their prospects the Impressionists hopefully thought 
to profit from another auction, only to discover that once more they had 
unedrmined their prices. Yet even such failures had insured them against 
anonymity. Cham, who spared nobody as a cartoonist “, needled them 
as peddlers of esthetic moonshine, while a playwright (impishly getting 
Degas to do a stage-set) attempted an easy pleasantry by saying that 
their pictures looked equally good if beheld upside down. Elsewhere 
they enlarged their roster by adding two new recruits, Mary Cassatt 
and Paul Gauguin. A Pittsburg heiress, Miss Cassatt reinforced her 
steely opinions by the gold from her family millions, and she had, once 
settling in France, attached herself to Manet and Courbet before finding 
other props in Degas. She approved the Impressionists because they 
provoked further her drive towards independence. Gauguin, a discovery 
of Pissarro’s, still tramped daily to the stockmarket, though he would 
shortly attempt other negotiations amidst the insecurities of a painter. 

Still further auxiliaries to their effort now developed. Nightly there 
would assemble at the Café de la Nouvelle Athénes, in the Place Clichy, 
a new conventicle for the fervent. Here Manet and Degas pronounced 
as high officiators, Renoir mused more than he spoke, Pissarro consulted 
the ether (his visits actually were infrequent), Monet and Sisley virtually 
never appeared, and Cezanne seldom sat in, as he lived at an inconvenient 
distance from Paris. New adherents had come up for Degas, — Forain, 
a boulevardier-cartoonist ; Raffaelli, whose painting recalled a hurdy- 
gurdy, and Zandomeneghi, who also was tempted by illustrating. Even 
more did this cénacle attract the literary : George Moore, a smart young 
man from England ® ; the sniper-critics Duranty, Silvestre and Burty ; 
a scattering among the writers, and even a poet, Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, whose “ pigment ”’ actually rivalled that of the Impressionists. 

And yet afflictions still were lurking, as they regretfully learned when 
Faure, prematurely attempting some quick profits in their work at an 
auction in April, 1878, precipitated such a decline that only by buying 
back the work could he stop it. More alarming yet, Hoschedé, that 
stay amidst their difficulties, experienced such economic setbacks that 
two months later he was forced by court-decree to disperse the paintings 
he had collected. Pissarro’s verdict was that this sale had “ finished 
me off ’’ ®, and the others probably reiterated his sentiments, Manet, 


_48. Two of Cham’s caricatures are reproduced in J. REwa.p, History of Impres- 


sionism, p. 31 

49. Subsequently Moore recorded his reactions in Reminiscences of the 
Impressionist Painters (Dublin, 1906), Modern Painting (London and New 
York, 1893), Impressions and Opinions (London and New York, 1891) and, of course, 
in Confessions of a Young Man (London, 1888). Moore’s validity as an art-critic 
has lately been questioned by Douglas Cooprr, ‘ George Moore and Modern 
Art”, Horizon, London (February, 1945), his assumption apparently being that 
Moore had been overestimated in’ the Anglo-Saxon world. 

50. From Pissarro’s letter (summer of 1878) to Murer, his friend the pastry- 
cook and restaurant-proprietor. Cited in A. TaBARANT, Pissarro, pp. 325-26. 
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for instance, achieving at 589 francs an average price not even equivalent 
to what Durand-Ruel had paid when “ raiding” his atelier immedia- 
tely after the Franco-Prussian War, while the rest suffered like humi- 
liations. Briefly they hoped, that summer, that Duret’s long-awaited 
book Les peintres impressionistes *! would somehow stem their misfor- 
tunes. Yet, however meticulous his estimates on Monet, Renoir, Pis- 
sarro, Sisley and Berthe Morisot, whom rightly he named as the central 
personalities ; however acute his capacity to see their tie to immediate 
predecessors ; however well-calculated his further justification that 
wise critics and collectors had already ratified their importance, this 
first salient study on the movement still did not free it economically. 

Even their most elementary wants could not always as yet be satis- 
fied. When hungry they could, if they liked, exchange a canvas against 
meals with Louis Muret, but he pettifogged about sums, and though 
he commissioned portraits he dismayed them by what he allotted to 
Renoir and Pissarro for decorating his restaurant. Nevertheless, they 
sometimes congregated there for Wednesday dinners and Pissarro infor- 
med him by letter from the country that his crisis was “ frightful ” 
and that he might well “‘ give up art and turn to something else *”’. 
Almost equally distressing, pére Martin, the dealer, continually belittled 
his canvases and seemed to penalize himself each time he purchased 
one. The proud Monet now beseeched Chocquet to accept paintings 
at 40 or 50 francs and put prices almost on a raffle basis by proposing 
to Manet a job-lot purchase of ten or twenty works at 100 francs each, 
but at a bulk sum to be paid in advance. This proposal his older 
colleagues discussed with Duret, suggesting that they assist him without 
revealing their identity, but the connaisseur-critic was prevented from 
helping by other commitments. Yet Manet advanced 1000 francs to 
the painter himself, which permitted Monet to settle at Vetheuil, where, 
situated upon the Seine, he could somewhat pacify his fevers. Even 
so, he felt himself the outlaw when, late in 1878, he possessed insufficient 
money to buy even paints and canvas. Duret meantime had aided 
Sisley by serving as intermediary to a sale of seven canvases, while 
Cezanne, whose domestic involvements offended his father, found his 
allowance seriously curtailed. They could not, in the face of such trials, 
congratulate Renoir, who, quite contrary to their practice, submitted 
work to the Salon of 1878, where he was exhibited as a pupil of Gleyre’s. 
So much did this rankle that when starting preliminary discussions on 
a fourth group-show in March, 1878, they simply left him out. This 
enterprise they hoped to make particularly profitable since Paris was 
planning for that same year a World’s Fair. 

As yet the Exposition officials were still so backward that when they 
announced the participants not only the living dissenters had been omit- 
ted but such honored dead as Delacroix, Millet, Rousseau and others 


51. Th. Duret, Les Peintres impressionnisies. , 
52. A. TABARANT, Pissarro, p. 38. This letter to Murer was composed in 1878. 
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elsewhere acknowledged. This rebuff Durand-Ruel reversed some- 
what advantageously by then organizing his own extensive panoply, 
a show of 380 works including all such forerunners **°. Even at that the 
dealer had to trot to clients for pictures, his own stocks having been 
depleted by forced sales. Furthermore, the Barbizon men, Courbet, 
Corot, Daubigny and others having died, this had released so much 
of their work upon the market as automatically to notch lower the prices. 
And he still suffered from the long post-war decline in other securities. 
Also jeopardizing him was the fact that his principal rival, Georges 
Petit, had started nibbling at the younger men, though plainly he was 
awaiting the better prospects which might be anticipated. Only Ame- 
rica, perhaps, might be the solution to all their predicaments. Increa- 
singly were the earlier landscapists being marketed there and Manet’s 
‘‘ Execution of Emperor Maximilian ”, when exhibited at certain Eastern 
seaboard cities in conjunction with a concert-tour by the singer Emilie 
Ambrie, elicited favorable propaganda even if the picture was not 
placed. 

When at last the fourth group-show assembled (at 28 av. de l’Opera) 
it included a mere handful of but fifteen exhibitors **. Renoir had in 
effect cancelled his own invitation, while Sisley, Cezanne and Berthe 
Morisot also did not appear, though the cooperative Bracquemond once 
again showed and Degas had corraled such favorites as Mary Cassatt, 
Forain and Zandomeneghi. If representation of Monet, Pissarro and 
Degas was adequate, they had weakened themselves, it would now appear, 
by allowing a modification of their title. This departure did not escape 
Armand Silvestre, who commented as follows in La Vie Moderne : “‘ You 
are invited to attend the funeral service, procession and interment of 
the Impressionists. This painful invitation is tendered you by the 
Independents. Neither false tears nor false rejoicing. Let there be 
calm. Only a word has died”. Yet despite his fallible deduction, 
despite also the inroads to their unity and the gaps in their presentation 
the show flourished, a result largely due to Caillebotte, who tirelessly 
did everything for them except to lick the stamps upon the invitations ! 
Opening day he rejoiced in a letter to Monet that the influx of visitors 
signified but one conclusion : ‘‘ We are saved ’’. And though the press 
did not cease its jeering, the public entered in such numbers that the 
turnstile receipts, when divided up, meant 439 francs for each painter. 

Perhaps they had passed the ice-caps and were approaching a more 
temperate zone. At least both Renoir and Manet (though not the other 
aspirants Sisley and Cezanne) exposed at the Salon of 1879, where the 
smiling mother, the daughters and even the dog in Renoir’s ‘‘ Madame 
Charpentier et ses Filles’ made the crowd chirp with approval. As 
further indication that the long “ freeze ’’ had ended, the husband of the 


53. Necessarily the show was limited to these earlier men. 
54. It assembled in April ,1879. 
55. Armand Sitvestre, ‘“‘ Le Monde des arts’, La vie moderne, Paris (April 24, 


1879). 
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same lady, having founded the weekly La Vie Moderne, also in that 
year, arranged that many a column should be devoted to Renoir, and 
that an improvised gallery in his publishing-offices should expose him 
amply. Vigilantly noting such phenomena, Monet likewise took to 
courting the jury at the Salon, an overture Degas despised, though 
Monet explained that he simply was trying to prod Georges Petit into 
some alacrity at a purchase, Sisley also prepared a little bait for the Salon, 
but Pissarro, Degas and Berthe Morisot, disregarding all such proce- 
dures, proposed rather another group-showing for their untempted 
affiliates. 

Yet even they had to admit that this, the fifth array for their company 
(assembled in April, 1880 **) constituted something less than a complete 
muster. Absent were Renoir, Monet, Sisley and Cezanne, and nobody 
could contend that Miss Cassatt, Forain, Raffaelli and Zandomeneghi 
— whatever their other merits — compensated for the difference. 
Bracquemond still recalled, of course, what was legitimate, as did the 
three principal instigators of the show ; but they had blurred their entire 
project by again discarding the name by which they should have been 
known and accepting instead the more neutral tag of ‘“‘ The Indepen- 
dents ’’. Two camps, it was remarked, split the contingent, — on the 
one side the ubiquitous disciples of Degas and on the other the survivors 
from past excursions (including the loyal, if minor, Guillaumin) and 
such fledgeling adherents as Gauguin. And a funereal touch had been sup- 
plied by Degas’s portrait of Duranty, who died but nine days after the 
show’s opening. Still, one fallen critic was replaced by another when 
J.-K. Huysmans, later so celebrated for his novels, wrote with exacting, 
if peculiar, insight on such men as he could understand, notably those 
of a more illustrative bent. 

Rather a pallid copy to the countenance of this fifth group-show was 
the Salon of 1880. Manet, already grappling with a last illness, exposed 
a portrait of the politically important Antonin Proust and a depiction 
of folk in the sunlight, while Renoir encountered no further objections 
(unlike Sisley), and Monet was greeted with a single acceptance. Monet 
and Renoir, execrably hung, devised a joint letter to Zola, again enlisted 
as a critic for three articles to Le Voltaire, but his reaction disappointed 
them. “No artist of this group”, held the novelist, ‘has achieved 
powerfully and definitely the new formula which, scattered through 
these works, they all offer... The man of genius has not arisen... That 
is why the struggle of the Impressionists has not reached a goal ; they 
remain inferior to what they undertake ; they stammer without being 
able to find words®’”’. Such statements today prompt one to ask, 
Who was stunted, — the painters whose growth he could not see, or he, 
the novelist whose notions of increment to esthetic stature merely 
represented extensions to his own effort ? Nevertheless, whatever his 


56. Its place : 10, rue des Pyramides. 
57. See Le Voltaire, June 18-22, 1880 under rubric ‘‘ Le naturalisme au Salon ”’. 
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immunity to such points, Zola did well understand that the group could 
no longer preserve itself from its own inner dissensions. 

Sometimes, it seemed, they did their best to sap their supports, as 
when Monet, invited at last to expose in the newspaper galleries of La 
Vie Moderne, babbled away, when asked by a reporter if he had severed 
himself from his former comrades, ‘“‘ Not at all, I am still and I always 
intend to be an impressionist... but I see only very rarely the men and 
women who are my colleagues ®”’. And later, the sixth impressionist 
show having assembled at Nadar’s in April, 1881, it represented merely 
a rally among particles, so to speak. The ones abstaining were Renoir, 
Monet, Sisley and Cezanne, while Caillebotte ®, after a colloquy with 
Pissarro on excluding the everlasting contingent of Degas, withdrew 
when Pissarro refused any such measure from respect to the most difficult 
man in the group. The “ particles’’ remaining, therefore, were the 
aforesaid Pissarro and Degas, that addict of confraternity Berthe Morisot, 
the persistent newcomer Gauguin, and such others as to approximate 
the reduced number of thirteen. If other diffusions were to be completed, 
it would have to be despite their own scattering. 

What presented a crutch out of their difficulties was better business. 
The long downward spiral since 1874 having been checked, Durand-Ruel 
now found further support from his new backer, the financier Feder. 
Thus rehabilitated, he could negotiate large-scale purchases from Sisley, 
then most precariously placed ; conclude long-term transactions involving 
a monthly stipend in return for current production from Renoir, Monet 
and Pissarro, and even induce Degas to forget his rancors. That same 
year — 1881 — the State lifted certain restrictions still imposed for 
showing at the Salon, and this promised further easement. More specta- 
cular yet, Manet’s esthete-confidant, Antonin Proust, having become 
Minister of Fine Arts in the Gambetta Cabinet, he authorized state 
purchases of important extant works by Courbet, as well as proposing 
both Faure and Manet for the Legion of Honor. If the State itself 
were capitulating, as Renoir correctly noted in a letter to Manet, where 
else could resistance continue ? Not realizing that death soon would 
be the victor over Manet, he characterized him as a “ happy fighter, 
without hatred for anyone, like an ancient Gaul © ’’, — a description 
appertaining equally well to the very author of the letter. Presently, 
while resting at Palermo in January, 1882, Renoir was asked to do a 
portrait of Wagner, a tribute, at least in those days, to somebody’s 
respect for the talents of the Frenchman. Amidst such more optimistic 
persuasions, negotiations were already being entertained as to a seventh 
show for their aggregation. 

Caillebotte, the initiator of these parleys, had almost withdrawn in 


58. E. Tasouroux, ‘‘ Claude Monet’, La vie moderne, Paris (June 12, pee 
59. The latest thumbnail estimate on Caillebotte appears in Dictionnaire de 


la peinture The article is unsigned. 
Fo E. Monae Miata htenet vacon{é par lui-méme (Paris, 1926). Renoir’s 


letter was dated December 28, 1881, and it appears in Vol. II, p. 88. 
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disgust when Durand-Ruel interposed himself as the agent to a media- 
tion. Well understanding the divisive operations of Degas, he turned 
first to Renoir, cajoled him upon his sick-bed, and having procured his 
assent, obtained also that of Monet, Pissarro, Sisley and Berthe Morisot. 
Though including others, even Gauguin, he did not quaver when Degas 
refused his participation * after one of his favorites had been excluded. 
The seventh impressionist show therefore simply omitted this trouble- 
maker, and once it had opened at 251 rue St. Honoré ®, on March 1, 1882, 
the justness of the dealer’s decision became self-evident. Coherence 
replaced disaggregation, a central core announced the absence of secon- 
dary filaments, and yet each invidivual sang out the more strongly 
the very chorus. The public pronounced an unmistakable approval, 
and the newspapers, if not altogether affirmative, refrained from their 
previously almost unanimous dissent. 

Other drifts now favored them at the Salon, where Cezanne, the pariah, 
at last exposed a canvas, while Manet, who also exhibited there, would, 
at the show’s closing, be named a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. 
Ironically he predicted to Albert Wolff that he, the master of contumely, 
would eventually center upon him a “ splendid article ” ®, which oppor- 
tunity came all too quickly when the gallant Manet perished from gan- 
grene on April 30, 1883. A cabinet-minister (Proust), a world-renowned 
novelist (Zola), a bevy of faithful critics, and these other examples of 
steadfastness Monet, Pissarro and Cezanne plodded along in the cortege, 
too mute to say what they all felt : That a champion had passed. Even 
Degas admitted that “‘ He was greater than we thought. ” 

Still belated, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the next year organized a 
retrospective commemoration, though meantime, as always, it ignored 
the living. Once again the winds blew unfavorably, Durand-Ruel 
having been subjected to fresh anxieties ever since the failure of Feder, 
following renewed financial crashes in 1882. This discomfiture seriously 
hobbled the painters, since it enforced a temporary suspension to pay- 
ments on a contractual basis and virtually precluded his acquisition of 
isolated works. Elsewhere promises were looming, for Georges Petit, 
having founded his so-called L’Exposition Internationale, attempted 
to lure them into a joint participation, a scheme which, despite its trans- 
parency, prompted some into urging Durand-Ruel that he lend himself 
to organizing precisely such a cross-section show in his rival’s gallery. 
Thus buffeted, their dealer-friend tacked off into another direction, 
sponsoring throughout the spring of 1883 a series of one-man shows 
for Monet, Renoir, Pissarro and Sisley. Galvanically he supplemented 
these efforts by still others in England and Holland, and report had it 
that even Boston was responding. Somewhat becalmed, the painters 


61. Miss Cassatt also declined participation because of Degas’s absence. It 
h he soled that Cosanne Hivcies G0) not show. 


. Where Durand-Ruel ided ee me ee 
63. This communication painter to the critic in May 1882. Wolff’s 
article appeared in the Figaro, May 1, 1883. 
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wondered what charts they should follow. Monet, now contemplating 
marriage with Hoschedé’s widow, no longer confronted penury, but 
increasingly he listened to Petit ; Renoir painted so much for his new 
patrons, the Bérards of Wargemont, that the Channel saw him more than 
did Paris ; Sisley lingered in Fontainebleau Forest ; Cezanne found self- 
sufficiency in the Midi ; only Pissarro was still reduced to want. Wishing 
to correct this growing dispersion, Duret, abetted by Huysmans and 
Mallarmé (a writer also much indebted to the nonconformist painters) 
instigated monthly “‘ Impressionist ’’ dinners, but seldom did the old 
comrades rejoin. Less impecunious perhaps, they now wanted more 
explicit terms of security, and this Durand-Ruel could not give. Com- 
petitors, already like jackals, predicted that his establishment couldn’t 
“ last another week ” ®, and he himself lamented that he would prefer 
life in a desert. Impressionist pictures stood high within his vaults, 
but debts stood higher still, and they towered at length to a height of 
1,000,000 francs. He remained their accredited dealer, but how much 
longer could they wait ? Monet, still a man of initiative, at last tied 
up with Petit and when Renoir followed, Sisley and Pissarro, if not 
rejecting their past mooring, upheld him in his reasons for this shift in 
his anchorage. Yet their veteran “‘ commander” was steering better 
than they realized and he would prove it when a last shift in currents 
righted him again. 

The indispensable link to this change was Mary Cassatt, who had 
not been oblivious to their common distress. Discreetly she had some- 
times loaned money to the dealer and, after buying pictures herself, she 
had urged her brother, a key-official in the Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
invest his money similarly. Often she led American friends to the 
painters’ studios and she definitely induced such collectors as the Have- 
meyers, Stillmans and Wittemores — all Americans — to buy from the 
group she admired. She even displayed Pissarros at her teaparties 
and thus manceuvred her invitées into acquiring works from the worried 
painter. Very shortly and her American efforts would clinch the final 
diffusion of the Impressionists. 

Pissarro meanwhile skipped from one dealer to another, hastening 
always, it seemed, just ahead of want. Portier, a peripatetic merchant 
who once had worked for Durand-Ruel, sometimes counted out pennies 
for a gouache or a minor oil ; another secondary dealer, Bougniet, begrud- 
ged paying even the little the painter could command, while Théo Van 
Gogh, brother to a Dutch painter and gallery-employee at Boussod & 
Valadon, a more important house, entreated its directors to purchase 
from an artist he much respected. Such were the vicissitudes stemming 
from the beleaguered status of Durand-Ruel, but he now saw a hopeful 
glimmering ahead when, in the autumn of 1885, the American Art 
Association invited him (after the previous intercession of Miss Cassatt) 


64. Such, at least, was the phrase as recorded by Pissarro in a letter of June 12, 
1883, to Monet, See G. Gerrroy, Claude Monet..., Vol. II, ch. m1. 
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to accompany a large selection of his paintings for a show at their quarters 
in New York. Skepticism prevailed among the painters and some 
militated against sending their pictures out of the country. 

It might be better, they thought, to organize a big group-show, the 
eighth, and discussion proceeded accordingly. Naturally, past partici- 
pants were immediately listed, but what perplexed Berthe Morisot and 
her husband Eugéne Manet, as they started communications, was that 
Pissarro, that adept for the undiscovered, now insisted upon the inclusion 
of three of his latest ‘‘ finds ”, — Paul Signac, who stippled somewhat 
loosely, though originally a follower of Monet ; Georges Seurat, a sphinx- 
like personality who strangely parcelled out both his pigment and his 
spatial alignments, and Lucien Pissarro, the painter’s own son. Incen- 
sed, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, even Caillebotte withdrew, though Degas, 
preserving always a fraternal tie with Pissarro, affiliated himself while 
insisting, as might have been expected, that his own particular contin- 
gent be given the utmost consideration. Only Berthe Morisot and 
Guillaumin remained as last spokesmen to first principles, for Gauguin 
(also included) had come later, and Cezanne relegated himself to other 
ways at Aix. Prompted by Degas, they scheduled the show to coincide 
with the Salon (May 15 to June 15, 1886) and got for quarters the Maison 
Dorée at the angle of the rue Laffitte and the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Perhaps they thought to neutralize the opposition by tamely titling it 
“ Eighth Exhibition of Painting ’’, but if so they soon were rid of their 
misapprehensions. 

What now inflamed the visitors was precisely the much-discussed trio 
upheld by Pissarro, who had installed their work, along with his own, 
in a single narrow room. Certain pictures having been displayed near 
the floor, George Moore perched himself upon his knees, distractedly 
trying to detect differences here. One critic merely veiled his dislike 
by terming them “highly mannered virtuosos ” ® ; Octave Mirbeau, 
novelist-critic and lately a friend of Pissarro’s, doubted the probity 
of Seurat ; only Emile Verhaeren, the Whitmanesque Belgian poet, 
looked sufficiently long to understand. Even fellow-participants, 
Gauguin for one, regarded as dubious these “ little green chemists who 
pile up tiny dots ®’”’. Maybe too much had been sacrificed by their 
inclusion, for never again did the Impressionist cohorts re-assemble. 
Later yet Félix Fénéon, a critic-apologist for Seurat, would issue his 
brochure Les Impressionistes en 1886 **, well differentiating between 
the disputed contributors, the so-called Neo-Impressionists, and their 
immediate predecessors, who seemed to him more romantic. But time 
itself had aided him in establishing this perspective. Time otherwise 


65. T. de Wyzewa in La Revue i nte, Paris (November-December, 1886). 

66. Emile VERHAEREN, Sensations (Paris, 1927), p. 196. See also J. K. HUYSMANS’ 
more gossipy reactions in Certains (Paris, 1889). 

67. Al from Gauguin to his wife quoted by J. Dorsenne, La vie senti- 


mentale de Paul Gauguin (Paris, 1927), Ry i 
68. This work was published in Paris same year as indicated by its title. 
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had merely blurred Zola’s own perspective, as he unfortunately would 
demonstrate when publishing that same year his novel L’Euvre. Again 
a peering back into the hazes, it set the hero (ostensibly Cezanne) among 
his Impressionist companions, but so maladroitly as to provoke an irre- 
vocable break between the writer and his formerly inseparable friend 
the painter. Yet the long campaign now attracted further recruits, 
Théo van Gogh’s brother Vincent quitting Holland so as to expose himself 
more fully to the works his brother had praised, whereas Octave Maus, 
a Brussels maegenas and collector, recently having organized an exhi- 
biting-group “Les Vingt’’®*, implored both Monet and Renoir to 
participate in its showings. 

However ill-calculated had been the naming of the last group-show, 
Durand-Ruel avoided any such error by bluntly titling his New York 
exhibit ‘‘ Works in Oil and Pastel by the Impressionists of Paris ’”’. 
Furthermore, while having the resilience to admit Seurat’s “‘ Bathers ”’ 
he included in his total of 310 canvases, besides the central figures in 
the movement, certain more tepid personalities who served to temper 
any incipient animosity. And the American press applauded. ‘‘ New 
York has never seen a more interesting exhibition than this ’’, declared 
The Critic ® ; the New York Tribune ™ reproved the American Art Asso- 
ciation for not having presented such work previously, and one commen- 
tator even hailed it as one of the most important shows ever sent to the 
United States ”. Soon collectors had acquired seven or eight canvases 
and the show actually would be followed by a still larger one in the very 
stronghold of respectability. — The National Academy of Design. 
Twice victor then at his return, the intrepid merchant could as yet, 
perhaps, vouchsafe no golden stream to his painters *. But the future 
had been glimpsed — and a world-wide diffusion of the Impressionists 


assured. 


69. For reminiscences about this movement see M. O. Maus, Trente années de 
luttes pour Vart (Bruxelles, 1926). 

70. An unsigned article in The Critic (April 17, 1886). 

71. An un article in the New York Daily Tribune (April 11, 1886). 

72. For und aspects to the American situation, see G. W. SHELDON, 
Recent Ideals in American Art (New York, 1888) ; Samuel IsHaM, The History 
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73. As a last commentary upon the slowness of general acceptance to Impres- 
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THE GROWTH OF GEOLOGIC KNOWLEDGE 
IN THE DISCOVERY OF METALLIC 
AND NONMETALLIC MINERAL RESOURCES 


by 
Alan M. BATEMAN. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE quest for mineral wealth has stimulated the pursuit of knowledge of 
mineral deposits for over 2,000 years. The wealth of minerals wrested 
from the earth for man’s vanity, necessities, or comfort has ever been a 
powerful incentive to exploration and trade. Their search has given rise to voyages 
of discovery and settlement of new lands ; their ownership has resulted in industrial 
development and in commercial or political supremacy or has caused strife or war. 
It was gold that spurred the Argonauts to seek the Golden Fleece ; it was tin that 
apparently drew the Phoenicians and Romans to Britain ; and it was gold and silver 
that lured the Conquistadores to the settlement of the New World. The history 
of the modern industrial development of the West may be read as the conquest 
of the mineral kingdom. 

Mineral deposits are not, as often supposed, a part of the initial creation of the 

earth. They are exceptional features that constitute only an infinitesimal part 
of the earth’s crust, but they assume an importance far in excess of their relative 
volume because of the highly valuable materials they supply to natural wealth 
and industry. They have become concentrated in the rocks under peculiar and 
exceptional circumstances by various processes that have operated for more than 
two thousand million years. They are thus later than the original earth formation, 
and the processes by which they have been formed are active even to the present 
day. 
The high consumption of mineral resources and diminishing reserves mean 
that new supplies must be discovered if industrial development is to persist unim- 
paired. With waning discoveries, search must be directed to less obvious occur- 
rences, of which vast numbers must still lie hidden in the earth. To this end all 
phases of the development of geologic thought must be brought to bear on a know- 
ledge of how mineral deposits are formed and the conditions that tend to localize 
them in one place and not in another. 

A brief survey of the history of the growth of geologic knowledge bearing on 
the discovery of mineral deposits is therefore of interest. 
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ANCIENT TIMES 


The early utilization of mineral products by primitive man must have persisted 
long ages before crude knowledge developed into a craft and later into a science. 
The early incentive for the acquisition of knowledge of minerals was undoubtedly 
utilitarian until the Greek philosophers raised it to an intellectual plane. 

Paleolithic man, according to S. H. Ball}, used 13 varieties of minerals, and 
clay was widely used in Aurignacian (30,000 — 20,000 B.C.) and Solutrean 
(10,000 B.C.) times for bricks, pottery and tablets. Neolithic man also became 
acquainted with gold and copper. But the quest for these common minerals 
neither stimulated human curiosity nor created knowledge of their origin. They 
were accepted as found and utilized. Enquiry into the origin of mineral deposits 
had not yet been made; it was the pre-dawn stage. 

Crude theories of the origin of minerals began to be evolved by the Egyptians 
and Greeks whose ownership and barter of these minerals became an important 
part of the life of these people. Living or dead, the Egyptian was bedecked with 
semi-precious stones and the Theban craftsman created pleasing color schemes 
by utilizing the azure of lapis lazuli, the red of the carnelian, the purple of the 
amethyst, the green of malachite and the blue of turquoise. The Stele of Nebone 
(18th Dynasty) reads : ‘‘ I have consecrated numerous gifts in the temple of my 
father Osiris in silver, in gold, in lapis lazuli, in copper and in precious stones *. ” 
The urge for wealth in gemstones inaugurated the first mineral expeditions into 
Sinai *, the shores of the Red Sea, Nubia and Cyprus. The Egyptian desire for 
wealth in gemstones and metals created incentives that early impelled these people 
to conquest, to explore far afield for new wealth, and to open up overland trade 
routes, even as far away as Afghanistan. The gold, silver and gem mines were 
a@ major factor in Egypt’s history, and her decline coincided with her diminished 
discoveries of gold. 

The discovery of metallic wealth in Greece probably had a greater effect upon 
the history of the Athenians and upon early European history than upon any 
other of the classical civilizations. It was the gold discovered in Macedonia that 
financed Alexander the Great when he crushed the Phoenicians and moved into 
the Nile and Persia. But the history of Athens is linked more closely with the 
discovery of the great silver mines of Laurium, whose riches financed wars and 
were largely responsbile for the wealth and leisure of the Athenians, which disappea- 
red with the exhaustion of its mines. Today the mines are undergoing rediscovery 
by scientific methods with outside aid, to assist once again in the rehabilitation of 
modern Greece. 

Strabo unwittingly records the ‘irst known “gold rush”. He tells us that 
in the country of Saones, where is Colchis, the winter torrents bring down gold 
(in gravels) which the barbarians collect in troughs pierced with holes and lined 
with fleeces. Hence the legend of the Golden Fleece. Such fleeces, hung on the 
trees to dry so that the fine gold could be beaten out of them, spurred Jason and 
the Argonauts to seek the Golden Fleece near the shores of the Euxine. 

A knowledge of the occurrence of ores and the beginning of curiosity regarding 
their origin is shown in the writings of the Greek and Roman philosophers, but 
little i peg ee in this knowledge took place during the Dark Ages, except by Avi- 

cenna (980-1037), the Arabian translator of Aristotle, who grouped minerals as 
Stones, Sulphur Minerals, Metals, and Salts (Crooks) thus establishing a classi- 
fication of minerals. 


1. Batt, S. H., “ Historical Notes on Gem Mining”, Econ. Geol. 26 : 681-738, 
1931. 
2. Batt, S. H., tian gem stones of the Pre-Ptolemaic days ’’, Jewellers 
Circ., vol. 95, no. 5, oe ork, 1928, pp. 12-14 

3. BELzoNI, G., Narratives of the cpebitions and vecent discoveries in Egypt and 
Nubia, pp. 314-315. 
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MEDIEVAL TIMES — COMMENCEMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC ERA 


Charlemagne’s advent brought about the resumption of mining metallic ores 
in Central Europe and the resulting discoveries of great silver-lead deposits in 
Saxony and Bohemia gave rise to observations leading to the theories that underlie 
the modern history of mineral deposits. 

The first reasonable theory of ore genesis was formulated by Georgius Agricola 
(Bauer) (1494-1555) who showed in his De Re Metallica * that mineral veins ori- 
ginated in fissures from circulating underground waters, of surface derivation, 
which had become heated within the earth and had dissolved metallic minerals 
from the rocks. He distinguished between rocks and minerals and divided the 
latter into earths, salts, gemstones, and other minerals, and classified mineral deposits 
into veins, beds, stocks and stringers. Agricola recognized clearly that the mineral 
lodes were of different age from the enclosing rocks of the Earth, for he states : 
aceite maenenmeanamaimanementtiaemntieamane iene of the Vul- 

” (De Re Metallica, p. 556). Agricola’ s writings are among the mos toriginal 
- ml aeeton to the study of the origin of mineral deposits. They were a marked 
advance in scientific thought and influenced greatly the views of later writers. 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Little information appears to have been recorded from the time of Agricola 

to that of Descartes, whose Principia Philosophiae was published in 1644. His 
conception of the earth as a cooled star with a hot interior led him to suggest 
that the ore minerals were driven upward, from a deep metalliferous shell, by 
interior heat in the form of exhalations and resurgent surface waters, to be depo- 
sited as lodes in the fissures of the outer stony crust. This conception is clearly 
the forerunner of some of the ideas held today and exhibits canny insight into 
earth processes. 
In the eighteenth century the accumulated factual knowledge further aroused 
curiosity as to the origin of ore minerals. Under the stimulus of inspiring leaders, 
hypotheses of origin, and resulting controversy burst forth. In 1749, Zimmerman 
ascribed the origin of lodes to the transformation of rocks into metallic minerals 
and veinstones by the action of solutions that entered through innumerable small 
rents and other openings in the rocks. This is the forerunner of the modern repla- 
cement theory. Another early idea that has escaped attention is that of Von 
Oppel (1749) 4 to whom belongs the credit for having shown that ore veins were 
mainly the filling up of fissures formed by the rupturing of the earth’s crust (faults), 
and that the formation of such fissures preceded the circulation of the ore-depo- 
siting solutions. 

Such were the theories of the origin of mineral deposits before 1756, at which 
time the famed Mining Academy of Frieberg, Germany, was founded in the midst 
of the varied mineral deposits of the Erzgebirge. Here the newer geology flou- 
rished, and for over a century and a quarter its teachings of mineral deposits 
influenced world thought. Most of the germs of theories of mineral deposits had 
been considered, even if unscientifically, before the controversial time of Werner 
and Hutton. 

When Abraham Gottleb Werner became professor of mineralogy and geology 
at the Frieberg Mining Academy in 1775, he rejected the concept of an interior 
source for the metals and became an insistent advocate of the theory that mineral 
veins were formed by downward percolating waters derived from a primeval 


Translated into English from the first Latin edition of 1556 by Herbert and 
Les Henry Hoover in Mining Mag., London, 1912. 
5. Anlertung zur Markscheidehunst, 1749. 


HISTOIRE 4 16 
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universal ocean, from which all rocks were deposited as well. This concept 
prevailed in all matters relating to the origin of mineral deposits, particularly 
after the publication, in 1791, of his classic treatise on the origin of veins *. Howe- 
ver, his dogmatic statements aroused vigorous opposition and stimulated the 
advent of the Plutonist or Vulcanist school, headed by Hutton. 

Hutton, a careful Scotch observer, first defined, in his Theory of the Earth 
(1788) ’, the true origin of fire rocks (igneous rocks) and applied his igneous theory 
not only to rocks but to all mineral deposits, claiming that ore minerals were 
volcanic injections. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY IDEAS 


The early nineteenth century geologists reverted to the pre-Werner ideas of 
mineral formation by exhalations from the interior of the earth, but did not reco- 
gnize the significance of water in the formation of veins. Gradually, juvenile 
or primary water from molten masses beneath the surface was considered to play 
an important role. 

The connection of mineral-forming waters with interior molten masses was 
given further emphasis by the French geologists Gay Lussac, Daubrée, Scheerer, 
and Elie de Beaumont; the brilliant Daubrée introduced early experimental 
methods into the study of mineral deposits in 1841. Scheerer * in 1847, following 
Scrope, stated clearly that water was an important constituent of granite magmas 
and that mineral veins were formed by exudations of water solutions given off 
when granite solidified from a molten mass (magma) into solid rock. 

A few months later an important paper by Elie de Beaumont * appeared, 
which was the precursor of modern thought on the mode of the formation of mine- 
ral deposits. He was the first to show that most mineral deposits must be regarded 
as just one phase of vulcanism. He recognized that water vapor was an essential 
part of volcanic activity and that mineral veins were formed as incrustations 
upon the walls of fissures from hot waters derived during the cooling of deep- 
seated fire rocks. This conclusion, amplified later, has become a guiding principle 
in the discovery of new mineral deposits. Elie de Beaumont recognized the igneous 
affiliations of many types of mineral deposits — that some were formed as segre- 
gations during the cooling of a magma, and that others were formed from hot 
waters that escaped upward upon the final cooling of the magma. Essentially 
similar views are held today, but for many years the lucid statements of Elie de 
Beaumont were overlooked until reviewed by van Cotta, whose excellent treatise !° 
appeared at Frieberg in 1859 and remained the standard treatise on mineral 
deposits for two decades. To these views of ore segregations in molten magmas, 
deposition from ascending hot solutions, and deposition from descending surface 
waters to explain the genesis of ore deposits, was added a fourth by Bischoff ™, 
in 1847, namely, the solution of grains of minerals scattered in the rocks and their 
lateral migration into nearby fissures where the minerals were deposited. 

There arose animated controversies on the respective merits of each, but lateral- 
secretion was soon to disappear when Posépriy and de Launey became vigorous 
proponents of an origin of mineral solutions in deep-seated sources. The heated 


6. bm Abraham G., Neue Theorie von der Enstehung der gange, Frie- 
Z "Fame. Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, 1788. 
SCHEERER, pay ** Discussion sur la nature plutonique du granite et des silicates 
ins qui ‘allient ”, Bull. Soc. Géol. France, vol. 4, pt. 1, Paris, x84]: 
» Beaune, lie de, “Note sur les émanations volcanique et métalliféres ” 
Bull, Soc. Géol. France, vol. 4, pt. 2, Paris, 1847, p. 1249. 
to. Cotta, B. von, Die Lehre von den Eralagorsidtten, Frieberg, 1859 
11. Biscuorr, K. G., Lehrbuch der chemischen und physikalischen “Geologie, 
Frieberg, Bd. 1, 1847, Bd. 2, 1851, 1855. 
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discussion that followed in the early twentieth century directed attention once 
more to the close association between mineral deposits and volcanism, and the 
idea of an igneous origin for mineralizing solutions became rather generally accepted. 
This idea rules today and has become an important factor in leading to the disco- 
very of many representatives of one large class of mineral deposits that we now 
know as hot water (hydrothermal) deposits. 

In the meantime, J. H. L. Vogt of Norway had been laying the foundation 
of other present-day conceptions of the origin of ore deposits. He delved into 
the associations of magnetic iron, chromite, titanium, nickel, and platinum with 
certain types of igneous rocks, and concluded that many of the deposits of these 
metals were simply accumulations of materials formed during the cooling of molten 
i rocks. Thus, he linked, more clearly than his predecessors, the processes 
of the formation of igneous rocks and ore formation. He recognized that the cooling 
and freezing of a molten igneous body within the earth gave rise to (1) accumulations 
of ore during cooling, (2) gases and vapors with dissolved minerals and (3) hot 
waters with dissolved minerals. These ideas have been elaborated, clarified and 
some of them experimentally verified by the work of many investigators, notably 
in the United States. Such conceptions are the ones generally current today 
to explain the origin of most primary mineral deposits. 


PARALLEL NINETEENTH CENTURY THEORIES 


While controversy regarding metallic mineral resources was moulding into theory, 
other hypotheses were being formulated regarding the origin of extensive bedded 
deposits such as coal or iron ore, and still other types of deposits whose birth 

in the weathering of rocks. 

From the time of Werner, it had begun to be recognized that certain kinds of 
mineral deposits were laid down on the floors of bodies of standing water, either 
in parts of the seas or in fresh-water basins. These have been called sedimentary 
deposits because they are composed of water-laid sediments. The study of coal 
beds that contain underlying stumps of ancient fresh-water trees led inevitably 
to the conclusion that coal seams were formed from plant matter whose partially 
decayed remains accumulated in swampy basins. Beds of iron ore, thousands of 
square miles in extent, were found to lie in between beds of sedimentary rocks 
that contained marine shell fossils. Even iron-ore beds themselves contain such 
marine fossils, providing indisputable evidence that they originated as sediments 
slowly laid down on the sea bottom. A similar origin was advanced to apply 
to wide-spread beds of manganese, phosphate, sulfur, magnesite, clays and car- 
bonate rocks. Once sedimentary beds are recognized as such, it may then be 
concluded that their areal extent is limited to the extent of the sedimentary basin, 
but they may prove to be coextensive with it. With spare exploration, large 
tonnages of valuable minerals may be quickly and cheaply delimited, The red 
iron-ore beds of Alabama at one time were thought to have been formed by repla- 
cement of limestone beds, but once a sedimentary origin was established the United 
States Steel Corporation felt that the risk of exploration was greatly minimized 
and proceeded to the development of the great steel center of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. A difference in theory spelled spotty, discontinuous deposits, opposed to 
large continuous ones. 

Again, beds of salt, gypsum, and potash found within sedimentary layers typical 
of arid basins, led to the theory that such deposits resulted from the evaporation 
of cut-off arms of the sea. This realization of the origin of potash beds led to the 
conclusion that the large arid Permian basin of the Southwestern United States 
might possibly yield potash salts. Projected bore holes found them and since 
World War II the United States has witnessed a great potash development that 
has made her independent of outside sources. 

The theory of origin by weathering arose from the observation that rocks and 
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minerals cradled within the fiery furnace of the earth, subjected to the relentless 
attack of the weather, underwent decay to give birth to new economic minerals. 
In this manner were formed the china clay deposits of China, Limoges, Sévres, 
Dresden and other places that have made their wares world-famous. The weath- 
ering of rocks under certain tropical and semi-tropical conditions has yielded 
bauxite, the ore from which all aluminium is made. A knowledge of this process 
has resulted in the discovery of many new deposits of bauxite in the last ten 
years. 

Even a vein of copper or silver cropping out on the surface cannot escape the 
effects of weathering. Attacked by air and water the copper and silver may 
be dissolved out of the upper part of the vein, leaving a rusty, barren outcrop. 
The dissolved metals trickling downward may become redeposited below to add 
their metal content to that which was there before, thus bringing about secondary 
enrichment of metals. Low-grade ores are made over into rich ones. Thus, 
the theory of supergene enrichment arose early in the twentieth century. 

Still another weathering process is that which takes place in the case of rocks 
and ores containing minerals unaffected by weathering. These heavy, hard or 
malleable, and chemically inert minerals become freed by decay of their matrix. 
Moving water of streams or beaches may wash away the lighter surrounding consti- 
tuents and the heavier and more durable minerals may thus undergo concentration 
into placer deposits of gold, tinstone, or diamonds. 

And yet another development of thought gradually led to the conclusion that 
still other materials have originated by the action of high temperature and pressure 
within the earth, changing a pre-existing substance into a new one, such as coal 
into graphite, or clayey substances into hard abrasives, or rock minerals into talc. 

This history of the development of theories of the origin and occurrence of mineral 
deposits reveals that diverse mineral deposits are not formed by any single process 
but rather by many processes that operate independently in time and place. 
Molten masses of rock within the earth are the parent, and mineral deposits are 
the offspring. Many deposits are immediate descendants that originated soon 
after the consolidation of molten masses; others, immature at birth, have been 
built up during one or more periods of growth by diverse processes to yield sub- 
sequent fully developed deposits. Some lean magmatic offsprings have not matured 
until they have been exposed to the beneficient action of the atmosphere whose 
leaching action has removed metals fromi undesired companions and concentrated 
them into cleaner, fatter, richer deposits of surface origin but of molten magma 
ancestry nevertheless. 

Thus, today we recognize that mineral deposits originate by : 

1. Consolidation within a molten rock mass. 

2. Gaseous exhalations from a molten mass into surrounding rocks. 

3. Hot waters given off from nearby consolidated molten masses that carry 

metals outward to sites of deposition. 

4. By deposition of layers of sediments consisting of valuable materials on the 

bottom of a sea or lake. 

5. By evaporation of cut-off arms of sea water. 

6. By weathering of rocks and mineral deposits yielding residual surface blankets 

or placer concentrations. 

7. By changing of one substance into another (metamorphism) through heat 

and pressure. 

This clarification of the various processes of the origin of mineral deposits can 
be used to account for all mineral deposits, metallic and non-metallic, except for 
petroleum and gas, which will be considered separately. The application of these 
concepts has been and can be applied to the scientific discovery of new mineral 
resources. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ERA AND MINERALS 


A study of the history of the development of the leading industrial nations 
reveals that their rise coincided with the utilization of mineral resources, notably 
those of coal and iron ore. Coal provides the energy that makes the wheels go 
around and the wheels are made of steel. Those nations highly endowed with 
both coal and iron ore are the ones that attained predominance over their compe- 
titors ; they have risen into the industrial, trading and military nations, and the 
fusion of the energy of fuels and the solidity of metals spelled industrial growth 
that developed into industrial might. It is no accident that great industrial 
centers sprang up in central England, the Ruhr, in France, in Pennsylvania, the 
Great Lakes Region and Alabama in the United States. For there coal and iron 
ore met. Those nations lacking fuels and iron ore became agricultural or handi- 
craft nations. Mineral resources have spelled industria] growth, and mineral 
self-sufficiency came to be regarded as one of the chief goals of economic natio- 
nalism. 

Today, mineral resources have strikingly become almost synonymous with 
industrial power, and industrial power in turn is dependent upon ownership of, 
or access to, large quantities of mineral resources. Not everyone realizes the extent 
to which we have now become dependent upon the materials of the mineral kingdom 
— in the home, on the farm, in the factory, in communications, for machines, and 
for ships, guns and planes. The insatiable demand for minerals to feed the hungry 
maw of industry has made sources of supply that used to be thought adequate, 
now look relatively meager, and sources of meeting large demand are yearly 
dwindling. The small deposits of yesteryear will not feed the enlarged industry 
of today. Hence, the demand for minerals that coincided with the Industrial 
Revolution has spurred search for the discovery of new mineral resources and aided 
the growth of geology. The ideas of the occurrence and origin of mineral deposits 
were to became translated into mineral discoveries. 

What would a map of world mineral resources look like at the commencement 
of the Industrial Revolution ? It certainly would be spotty and localized. In 
England, some coal and iron-ore deposits were being worked, and minor quantities 
of tin, lead, zinc, copper and silver. In western Europe the same minerals, as 
well as some gold, quicksilver, antimony and bismuth, were undergoing exploitation 
locally, and in relatively small quantities. In Latin America a little iron ore and 
copper and much silver, gold and lead were mined. In North America, however, 
known iron-ore deposits were few and relatively small, and coal was mined locally 
for fuel and iron smelting. Trivial amounts of copper and lead were also produced. 
In far-off Japan gold, silver, copper, tin, lead and iron ore had been mined for 
800 years and in other countries of eastern Asia, tin, antimony and lead were 
produced in small quantities. Here then, was a scattering of slender resources 
to meet the need of an advancing Industrial Era. New deposits, and large ones, 
were to be needed to feed the hungry maw of increasing industrialization. 

The invention of Watt’s steam engine permitted steam pumps for draining 
mines early in the century. This stimulated coal mining, steel making, and toward 
the middle of the century, the building of many railroads in Europe. Inventions 
tend to expand in countries where coal and iron ore are present, and where eco- 
nomic conditions stimulate thought and action. Thus, most of the major industrial 
developments originated in Great Britain during the nineteenth century. The 
invention of the spinning jenny was followed by many other labor-saving 
devices, and England rapidly became transformed from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial nation. This was intensified by the rapid growth of railroads that brought 
cheap transportation to places distant from sea ports where metals were available. 
Consequently, there was a rapid development in the manufacturing of machinery, 
ships, and the host of materials made of steel. While England became wealthy 
through her manufacture and trade, she was rapidly exhausting her slender mineral 
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resources that were the very basis of this industry. This stimulated Britain to 
discover, acquire and exploit new mineral resources elsewhere, particularly within 
the British Empire. Thus we find British capital developing tin in Malaya, gold 
in South Africa, diamonds, manganese and chrome in British Africa, lead, zinc 
and copper in Australia, and various metals in Canada, the United States, Spain 
and Mexico. 

Following the lead of Britain, similar industrialization began in western Europe 
and grew apace in the Ruhr and in France. This likewise created demands for 
new sources of minerals to feed the growing industry. Except for the Belgians, 
the western Europeans did not become great developers of new mineral resources 
as had the British, who were the world mineral pioneers. 

In the meantime, America was awakening to the power of mineral resources. 
The United States learned from England the newer developments in iron and steel- 
making and with the opening of the Sault Sainte Marie canal and locks in the 
mid-century, the rich iron ores of the Lake Superior region flowed to the coal 
of Pennsylvania. When it was discovered in England that coke for smelting iron 
could be made from bituminous coal, the modern steel industry was launched. 
The Machine Age had started in North America. Shortly after, California was 
acquired, and the great gold rush of ’49 began. Waves of avid prospectors crossed 
the western hinterland states to search for a modern Golden Fleece in California. 
Others were lured into the Western Mountains and rapid discoveries of precious 
and other metals followed. Railroads and highways were built and vast new trea- 
sures of mineral wealth were opened that accelerated the development of the entire 
continent and provided a flow of metals for the rest of the mineral-hungry world. 
The steel industry continued to expand and by the end of the century, the United 
States had become the world’s leading producer of coal and iron ore — the industrial 
back-bone minerals. 

Similar new mineral developments were taking place in Canada and Mexico 
during the latter half of the century and new American and Canadian wealth 
derived from minerals began seeking investment in other lands in the development 
of mineral resources. Thus, great new mineral enterprises sprang up in Mexico, 
Chile, Peru and other South American countries, Alaska, Africa and Australia. 

The increasing demand for minerals and the development of new mineral deposits 
in turn acted as a stimulant to geology, which has progressed increasingly to the 
present. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 


The evolution of theories of occurrence and origin of mineral deposits and the 
demand made for them by the Industrial Revolution inevitably led to the appli- 
cation of such theories to the discovery of new deposits. The branches of mining 
geology and petroleum geology came into existence, the former toward the end of 
the nineteenth century and the latter early in the twentieth century. This appli- 
cation underwent stimulation due to the rapidly increasing demand for more mine- 
ral resources to supply the rapidly growing industrial development of the United 
States, Europe, Japan, and later Russia. 

State Geological Surveys for the investigation of geology and minerals first 
became active in North America in the 1830’s, but most of these were short lived, 
and underwent successive reestablishments during the middle and latter third 
of the century. The Geological Survey of Canada was established in 1841 and 
the western surveys of the United States, Hayden’s survey of the Territories 
in the 50’s, King’s of the goth Parallel (1867-77), Powell’s of the Rocky Mountain 
Region (1871-1880), and Wheeler’s Survey west of the rooth Meridian, were conso- 
lidated into the U.S. Geological Survey in 1879. The early work of the various 
geological surveys was largely reconnaissance and only minor attention was paid 
to mineral resources. With the discoveries of new mineral deposits in America, 
Australia, Africa, and Eastern Asia, the various geological surveys became more 
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mineral-minded and their detailed field investigations laid the groundwork for 
many new discoveries. Their mineral activity became further stimulated as 
demand increased for minerals in large volume, and mineral self-sufficiency came 
to be one of the chief goals to economic sufficiency ard security. The fact that 
between World War I and World War II, more minerals were consumed than in 
all preceding history gave an added urgency to the discovery of new mineral 
deposits and called for more scientific methods of ore finding. 

Mining companies, keenly aware that each year’s production of minerals depleted 
their ore reserves, formed exploration companies and began to add geological 
departments to their organizations. At first, the bountiful supplies of ‘‘ one-crop ” 
minerals created lethargy in the search for new supplies, but as reserves began 
to wane, the realization came that new reserves must be built up. 

The early part of the twentieth century saw great activity in such endeavors 
by geological surveys and mining companies. The geological surveys outline 
the broader phases of occurrence and develop basic knowledge regarding mineral 
deposits by means of topographic and geologic mapping and by the publication 
of scientific reports. The geological staffs of mining companies have been making 
more detailed studies of smaller areas and are building up ore reserves within 
and adjacent to existing mines, in addition to developing new ore reserves through 
exploration programs. 

In utilizing theories of occurrence and origin of metallic ores formed by hot 
fluids, the coincidence is sought of centers of older igneous activity and older 
mountain building, or areas of disturbance, where folding and fracturing of rocks 
took place. The former magmatic (molten rock) reservoirs gave off the mineralizing 
fluids and the folds and fractures in the rocks guided the mineralizing fluids to 
congenial sites of deposition. Of course, since these processes took place at consi- 
derable depths in the earth, it follows that the likely places for ore-finding are 
where the overlying rocks have been eroded away so as to expose the igneous centers 
and fractured rocks. One rarely finds mineral deposits in recent flat-lying sedi- 
ments, or even in the central portions of huge igneous bodies. The theories of 
origin would guide one to the medium sized igneous bodies and then to their upper 
or outer parts, and to the marginal areas around the igneous bodies. There is 
where search for ores is most likely to be fruitful. Of course, the ore finder knows 
that the best places for ore discoveries are where some ore is already known to 
exist. 

The prospector of yesteryear used to search stream gravels, not only for placer 
gold, but for indications of other minerals that are not destroyed in the process 
of weathering of rocks that yield gravels and placer minerals. But the only places 
left today where stream minerals may be traced upstream to their source (the 
mother lode) are the undeveloped and little explored areas of the earth’s surface. 
In Sweden, a country once overrun from the North by glaciers, notable ore dis- 
coveries were made by tracing loose boulders of copper ore that were carried down 
from the North by glaciers. These ‘‘ boulder trains’ were followed northward 
in the direction of glacier movements until they ceased, and then search was made 
for the hidden lode from whence the glacier had torn the boulders. This success- 
ful procedure immediately gave rise to extensive geologic mapping of glacier gravel 
deposits, and ore boulders were plotted until other trains were indicated, which 
led to new discoveries. One boulder train was traced 60 kilometers and another 
one at Lersva was traced for 150 kilometers. A manganese deposit was discovered 
by tracing manganese boulders for 130 kilometers. 

Much of northern Sweden is covered by glacial deposits, soil, or tundra, and 
these surficial coverings effectively hide any mineral deposits that may lie in the 
underlying solid rocks. Hence arose the incentive to develop means of discovering 
ore deposits hidden beneath a soil cover. The lure of mineral wealth was the sti- 
mulus that created magnetic, gravity, and electrical inventions, called geophysical 
methods of exploration, to discover such hidden deposits, and the Swedes were 
very successful in these early applications of geological and geophysical methods. 
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They transplanted their knowledge to Canada, where similar surface coverings 
prevail, and almost the first trial resulted in the discovery of the Buchans Mine 
beneath a foot of mucky tundra in Newfoundland. This discovery accelerated 
the use of geophysical methods, combined with geological interpretation, in the 
Western Hemisphere and many ore discoveries resulted during the 20th century. 
New geophysical techniques and interpretations are still under development, 
particularly to attempt to find ore deposits hidden under deep covers of lava 
flows or valley wash. This problem still baffles geologists. 

The high expense of geophysical exploration for ore means that it must be 
restricted to areas of promising geological indications to start with. One cannot 
cover a whole state blindly by geophysical surveys for such small targets as ore 
bodies, else the cost of such surveys might greatly exceed the value of the ore 
discovered. 

Other accessory tools are also employed, such as airplane photos, and geoche- 
mical methods of sampling soils and foliage for traces of desired metals that might 
indicate the presence of nearby hidden mineral deposits. Thus, geophysical tar- 
gets may be still further narrowed within an area geologically congenial to ore. 

The growth of geologic knowledge related to the discovery of mineral deposits 
was very slow compared to the rapid strides in the knowledge of the geology of 
petroleum and natural gas during the Twentieth Century. 


GEOLOGY AND PETROLEUM DISCOVERIES 


In the middle of the Nineteenth Century an historic event took place in New 
Haven, Connecticut. There a small group of friends commonly met for a dinner 
discussion. At one meeting, Benjamin Silliman, Jr. told of receiving a sample 
of seepage petroleum from Pennsylvania which, upon analysis, was found to yield 
desired kerosene and an excellent lubricating oil. They decided to form a small 
company and drill there for oil, just as had been done previously for salt. One 
member of the company supplied a young temporary conductor from his railroad, 
who was sent to Oil City, Pennsylvania. To give him dignity in the community 
in this unusual venture they bestowed upon him the title of Colonel by addressing 
letters in advance of his arrival to Col. E. L. Drake. In 1859, the first well actually 
drilled for oil in America, the historic Drake well, struck oil at 69 feet in depth 
with a flow of 25 barrels a day. An exciting oil boom started, which resulted in 
many discoveries in Pennsylvania and other states during the 1870’s and 80’s. 
The 2,000 barrel production of 1859 now exceeds 2 billion barrels today. 

Of course, oil had been known in America from seeps and salt wells prior to the 
discovery of the Drake well, and it had been known in Asia since ancient times. 
But there was no geologic theory to guide the discovery. The early oil drilling 
was largely by chance, guided by surface seeps or oil findings in salt wells. The 
desire to read created a demand for better illumination, not met by the decreasing 
whale oil. ‘‘ Coal oil’ or kerosene, made from coal, filled the gap. Then came 
the cheaper kerosene made from rock oil and with it the lubricants that could 
permit machines to move faster. The stage was set for a demand for petroleum, 
which with the advent of the automobile and later of the airplane, leapt to fabulous 
amounts. Chance drilling no longer could meet the demand. A scientific know- 
ledge of the occurrence and origin of oil pools became imperative. 

Because the Drake well happened to have been drilled in a creek bottom, the 
immediately succeeding wells followed suit. ‘‘ Creekology ” prevailed. Petroleum 
geology had barely begun. Earlier, William Logan, a Canadian geologist, had 
noted that oil seeps occurred in Gaspé where folded sedimentary strata were 
uparched in the form of an inverted “ U ’’, or anticline, and H. D. Rogers, in 1860, 
pointed out that many of the Pennsylvania oil wells, including the Drake well, 
had been drilled on such anticlines. About the same time Alexander Winchell 
showed that ordinary unfractured sandstones were porous enough to be oil con- 
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tainers. Here were the germs of a first theory of petroleum geology — that porous 
rocks like sandstones could be oil containers, and oil might occur where such rocks 
were uparched into anticlines. This was termed by I. C. White in the 1880's, 
the structural theory of oil accumulation, later called the Anticlinal Theory, 
and Professor White, between 1884 and 1889, located many successful oil wells 
based upon this theory. In Texas, a well drilled into a mound resulted in the fabu- 
lous Spindletop gusher, and mounds then became of interest, particularly when 
it was found that mounds were a variety of anticline. 

Here was the start of a geological theory applied to the discovery of oil and 
gas. Intensive geologic mapping of oil fields in the first decade of the twentieth 
century established the validity of the anticlinal or structural theory of petroleum 
accumulation and convinced the oil companies of the desirability of the utilization 
of geology. A few geologists had previously been employed by oil companies, 
but between 1910 and 1920, the oil companies literally raided the U. S. Geological 
Survey and the universities for trained geologists, even taking partially trained 
undergraduates. Many discoveries resulted during this period, particularly in 
the United States, Mexico and the Middle East, from the surface mapping of 
uparched and dome-shaped strata. This was the heyday of the application of 
the Anticlinal Theory. 

The results of well drilling disclosed that most of the oil discovered came from 
porous sandstone or limestone reservoir rocks, and generally thick beds of black 
mud rocks (shale), were nearby. This information sharpened discussions as to 
the origin of petroleum. The older concepts of an inorganic origin by reaction 
of elements generated by volcanic activity within the earth rapidly fell into dis- 
favor, and an organic origin supplanted it. This theory postulates that organic 
matter of the vegetable and animal kingdom became buried with fine muds as 
they accumulated upon the sea bottom. The organic matter attacked by bacteria 
became converted to a predecessor of petroleum, which by further action, as yet 
not understood, became, after deep burial by overlying sediments, converted 
into drops of liquid petroleum. The accumulating weight of overlying sediments 
pressed out the drops of oil, and the buried fossil sea water, into nearby porous 
rocks. In such rocks, the oil would tend to ride on the top of the water and thus 
move upward through the pores of the containing rock until its upward migration 
became arrested by overlying impervious rocks that were a part of the anticlinal 
fold. There it would accumulate, filling the pores of the reservoir rock until it 
made an oil pool, with natural gas on top, oil, in the middle, and fossil sea water 
below. This theory is now universally accepted. 

With the acceptance of this theory of origin, and the discovery by drilling that 
many oil pools were found in structures other than anticlines, it became obvious 
that anticlines were but one of a number of structures in rocks that localized oil 
and gas into pools. Thereupon the term “ Anticlinal Theory ” became abandoned 
and was replaced by the term “‘ Structural Theory”. The concept of the organic 
theory of origin and accumulation meant that any structural arrangement of rock 
strata by which an upward inclination of a porous rock bed became overlain by 
an impervious bed, could be the site of an accumulation of oil to form a pool. 
This at once opened up a large variety of structural arrangements of rocks capable 
of serving as traps for oil pools, and the term “ oil trap ” came into general usage. 
Notable among these were “ salt domes” or large plugs of salt thrust upward 
from beds of salt buried deeply within the earth. Their boring action bent upward 
the strata that they crossed, thus giving inclined porous beds alternating with 
impervious ones, or suitable sites for oil accumulation. Many prolific oil pools 
have been found in the Gulf Coast region of the United States, surrounding and 
overlying such salt plugs. 

With the further advance of the geology of the subsurface, obtained from well 
cuttings, the realization came of still another variety of oil traps that came to be 
called stratigraphic traps, in contrast with structural traps. These are features 
caused not by structural disturbances, but through arrangements of distribution 
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of porous and impervious strata brought about during the original deposition of 
sediments on the sea shores and bottoms. An off-shore bar of porous sand surrounded 
by the muds of a lagoon on one side, and the muds of deeper water on the seaward 
side, would be a simple example of a stratigraphic trap. These new types of traps 
extended the area of geologic investigations into previously unknown fields, such 
as the study of microscopic fossils, the arrangement, character, size and sorting 
of sand grains, how sediments are laid down on sea shores and bottoms, and similar 
fields. Theories of sedimentation were evolved and applied to oil finding with 
remarkable results. 

During the 1920’s the convergence of geologic thought and theory upon the 
problem of oil finding led directly to the finding of millions of barrelsof oil. Geology 
had become indespensible. But a remarkable event happened in the early 1920's. 
Geophysical prospecting was introduced. Delicate instruments were devised 
that measured gravity attractions within the earth’s crust, or magnetic differences 
between buried rock, or which located salt plugs, anticlines, or other structures 
within the earth by sending down a miniature earthquake wave and recording its 
reflected echo at the surface, or the travel time of a wave to go down and back. 
These instruments did not find oil or gas ; they indicated only rock strata arrange- 
ments that might be structural or stratigraphic traps for ol at depths of a few 
thousand to ten or fifteen thousand feet beneath the earth’s surface. The possible 
presence of oil still has to be proved by drilling, if geological conditions justify it. 
Careful geological interpretation of these ‘‘ anomalies ’’ became necessary and the 
geologist came to be called upon to devise new concepts and techniques. The 
combination of geophysical and geological investigations reached a maximum in 
the discovery of the great floods of oil and gas during the late 1920’s and early 
30's. Since then, the greatest attention has been paid to subsurface studies directed 
to discovering stratigraphic traps. 

Today, new theories are being evolved and a prolific new type of trap (buried 
Coral reefs) has recently been exploited in Alberta, Texas and Dakota. 

The growth of geologic knowledge and theory applied to the discovery of oil 
and gas has been compressed into so short a time that many of the pioneers are 
still active in oil exploration. Petroleum discoveries are the outstanding example 
of the application of the advance of scientific theory to the discovery of mineral 
resources. With new advances of knowledge even more important discoveries 
are to be expected in the future. 
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A DISCUSSION ON BOHEMIAN TOWNS 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


A. CRITICAL COMMENTS BY PROF. H. KAMINSKY 


R. Frederick Heymann’s article on Bohemian towns in the later Middle 
Ages * is an obviously competent survey of the subject within rather 
drastic space-limits, But an insuperable problem of such an article 

must be that of the relationship of town-development to the Hussite Movement, 
which was the most important thing that happened in late medieval Bohemia. 
The rigorously selective treatment that must be applied in the survey of a single 
topic throughout a long period of time can hardly do justice to a complicated 
movement affecting the whole life of the nation. In this connection, I have 
certain objections to Mr. Heymann’s treatment of the Hussite movement, the 
overwhelming importance of which is indicated by the fact that about half of a 
twenty-pages article has had to be devoted to it. 

In one place Mr. Heymann derives the Hussite movement from at least three 
factors : social frictions within the towns, the conflict between Czech and German, 
and the religious movement (p. 335). Elsewhere, however, he says that the Hussite 
reformation was “ essentially a town movement ”’ (p. 344) and “ to a large extent 
the result of a period of vigorous growth and prosperity of a middle class no longer 
satisfied with the role hitherto alloted to it ’’ (p. 331). Thus it would seem to be 
the natural culmination of Bohemian town development, and the many other 
aspects of Hussitism would not require substantial study within the framework 
of an article on town history. And yet there is no reason I can see 
for considering the Hussite movement as essentially a middle-class or town 
movement. It was, in my opinion, much more : so much more that it does 
not culminate town history but rather swallows it up. Indeed, the history of 
any particular aspect of Bohemian life can be carried on into the Hussite period 


. only by expanding the scope of the discussion to the point where it becomes a 


full-scale study of the Hussite movement itself. 


1. In what sense was the Hussite movement “ essentially ’’ a town movement ? 
Its meaning to those who took part in it was not social, economic, or political, 
but rather religious. I think it is very unsafe to go behind the sources into a 
realm of meanings derived not from concrete historical evidence but from a theory 
of historical causation or essence. All the direct evidence indicates that Hussitism 
was a religious movement — one of such depth and power as to sweep up all 
elements of Bohemian life without however being reducible to any of them.Moreo- 
ver, the religious origins of Hussitism were the reform movement in the University 


* Cf. : Journal, vol. II, n° 2, pp. 326-346. 
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of Prague and a popular sectarian movement in the provinces : neither of these 
can meaningfully be associated with the bourgeoisie. The University was a center 
of medieval thought based on the hierarchical feudal society of estates; the 
popular sectarian ideas flourished most vigorously among the little people of town 
and country. The Czech bourgeois of Prague did take up the reform, but from 
the very first — even in Hus’ lifetime and indeed before — the University reformers 
looked to the nobility for support, and this pattern remained unchanged throughout 
the Hussite period, even when it perhaps ought to have been changed. 


2. On the other hand, as Mr. Heymann justly points out, Prague rose to a unique 
position in the course of the Hussite movement. She and other towns led in orga- 
nizing resistance to the anti-Hussite crusade ; she became a virtually independent 
city-state ; at the Diet of CAslav, in June of 1421, she became the political leader 
of the nation. I think, however, that the soundest way to consider these facts 
would be as the results of accidental situations. When king Wenceslas died, the 
leaders of Prague joined with the Hussite barons to secure the succession of the 
Emperor Sigismund ; only when Sigismund refused to accept Hussite stipulations 
did Prague decide to resist. And at once, in the spring of 1420, Prague joined 
with the barons to seek a king in Poland or Lithuania. In 1422, after Caslav, 
Prague returned to monarchy in the same way that a fish, after splendid thrashings 
about on land, will gratefully slip back ‘into the water. The point is not, of 
course, that Prague’s pre-eminence never happened, or that it was not important, 
but rather that the Hussite movement came into social existence in the medieval 
world of estates, which made sense only with a king on top and a nobility right 
under him. The fact that the towns remained a recognized estate of the realm 
even after the Hussite movement does not indicate that this movement advanced 
the status of the towns ; similar phenomena occurred in other countries that had 
not gone through a religious reform, and any peculiar elements of the Bohemian 
situation can be attributed to the increased power of the nobility. 


3. One of the most remarkable accomplishments of the Hussite movement con- 
cerns the general topic of town history but bears little relationship to any previous 
development : it was the creation of a new religious society centered in the town 
of Tabor. Compared to this, the effects of Hussitism on Prague were of little 
importance. And yet this phenomenon cannot be understood without a close 
analysis of the whole Hussite movement in the years 1415-1421, something impos- 
sible within the limits of Mr. Heymann’s paper. For example, Mr. Heymann 
has summarized certain inner developments among the Hussites by characterizing 
Master Jakoubek of Stifbro as the leader of a group (the Calixtines) who were 
unwilling to go beyond mere ultraquism. Now in certain respects it is correct 
to associate Jakoubek with the Calixtines, but it is not true that he opposed further 
reforms. On the contrary, he was a leader in certain reforms (infant communion, 
the removal of excess “ images ’’) that were carried out by the Taborites and the 
radicals in Prague — hence by those opposed to the Calixtines. The relationship 
between Jakoubek and those who were to found Tabor was an extremely important 
one ; without it, Tabor might very well have not been founded or at least consoli- 
dated into a stable society. But when Hussitism is considered as essentially 
a part of Bohemian town-history, it becomes impossible to devote full attention 
to such matters, which seem to be of secondary importance when they are, in fact, 
crucial. 

The above arguments are intended to support my assertion that the Hussite 
movement cannot be squeezed into an alien framework without distorting its 
nature : they also try to show that the framework — that of late medieval Bohe- 
mian town history — is in fact alien to the Hussite movement. It might be argued 
that Mr. Heymann’s article is so informative that the distortion referred to is 
not too heavy a price to pay for it ; this is an issue best left to the private musings 
of the historian. 


Howard KAMINSKY. 
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B. PROF. HEYMANN’S ANSWER 


R. Kaminsky’s objections, if I understand them correctly, are essentially 
based on his sentence : “‘ The history of any particular aspect of Bohemian 
life can be carried on into the Hussite period only by expanding the scope 

of the discussion to the point where it becomes a full-scale study of the Hussite 
movement itself. ’’ This, it seems to me, would tend to limit severely the right 
to explore specific historical trends and developments. Naturally I agree with 
Mr. Kaminsky’s statement that the Hussite movement was the most important 
thing that happened in late medieval Bohemia. In the same way the Zwinglian 
Reformation, with all its aspects, was the most important thing that happened 
in the Swiss Confederacy in the early 16th century. Does it follow that one must 
not study, say, the history of the Swiss towns (which is of course, much more 
thoroughly known than that of the Bohemian towns) before, during and after 
the Zwinglian Reformation unless he were, at the same time, ready to present 
a full scale treatment of that reformation itself ? 

The Hussite movement, more obviously than any of the later great clashes 
which occurred in Germany, Switzerland, the Netherlands and England, was both 
a reformation and a revolution. To some extent these two aspects can even be 
dated differently, as the reformation both preceded and outlasted the revolution. 
True they are intimately interconnected, indeed I have no doubt that the reforma- 
tion, as the religious aspect of the movement, provided the strongest single motive 
and directive power for the revolution. But this does not imply, as Mr. i 
seems to believe, that those other aspects, especially the national and the social 
one, did not exist, had no meaning to those who took part in the revolution and 
could be neglected by the historian. I have not gone “ behind the sources”, 
have not looked to any theory for guidance in my statements concerning those 
elements. They are there im the sources for everybody to see. The element of 
nationalism, especially strong in the form of the fierce anti-German resentment, 
in its origins much older than the religious schism, can be found in large numbers 
of documents, such as chronicles, writs of diets (not only Caslav), diplomatic 
documents (such as the famous letter from Prague to Venice of July roth 1420), 
private letters (such as Zizka’s to Domailice), some popular songs which have 
been preserved etc., etc. (Most of this documentary evidence can, for instance, 
be found in my book “‘ John Zizka and the Hussite Revolution ”’, recently published 
by the Princeton University Press.) In Prague, especially, nationalism at least 
as much as religious zeal, and with some social motivations visible as well, led to 
the expulsion of thousands of German citizens. That nationalism proved a stronger 
motive force among the urban people than among any other part of Bohemian 
society need hardly surprise us, as it is in accord with developments elsewhere. 

Mr. Kaminsky believes that the leadership of Prague and other towns in the 
revolutionary war of this period is to be explained as “ results of an accidental 
situation’. I can see nothing accidental in this. Mr. Kaminsky is right in stating 
that the University — and he might have added : the more conservative wing of 
the Prague bourgeoisie — turned at first to the high nobility for support and 
cooperation, and generally maintained this attitude. It is all the more remar- 
kable that, for a considerable time, a radically different policy was followed by 
the city council of Prague, especially of the New Town, the policy of alliance 
with the radical Tabcrite brotherhood, and later, for an even longer period, with 
the Orebite federation, called Orphans after Zitka’s death. This different policy, 
first initiated and led by Zelivsky and, so it seems, supported by a majority of 
the members of the craft gilds of the city, would hardly have been thinkable a 
few decades earlier. The same is true for the militant actions of other cities such 
as Zatec, Hradec Krdlové, Domailice, etc. In this sense the Hussite revolution — 
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and I wrote revolution, not, as Mr. Kaminsky somewhat incorrectly quotes me, 
reformation —, seems to me indeed “‘ to a large extent the result of a period of vigo- 
rous growth and prosperity of a middle class no longer satisfied with the role hitherto 
alloted to it.” 

Social struggle, indeed very nearly class struggle, helped to shape the course 
of events in the Hussite revolution along with religious and national motives. 
This, I believe, becomes only too obvious when you find, on the side of the high 
nobility, repeatedly the religiously impossible alliance between Hussites (barones 
sub utraque) and Catholics (barones sub una). It is the alliance that appears 
in the St. Gall diet, in the battle of MaleSov, in the league of lords of 1434 and, 
soon after, in the battle of Lipany. The people who, every time, stand against 
this coalition of great nobles of both religions (and of the patricians and masters 
of the Old Town of Prague) were the two brotherhoods of Tabor and Oreb (later 
Orphans), whose militant strength was formed by the vast majority of the Bohe- 
mian towns. The creation of these federations and their field armies — largely 
due to Zitka — was very clearly a most important event of Bohemian town 
history, one which can and should be studied as just this. It is true that the cha- 
racter of the fortress-towns of Tabor (but not of all the other towns of the Taborite 
federation) was different, that here we have a remarkable example of an almost 
purely theocratic community. I would gladly have devoted more attention to 
this very specific phenomenon if I had had the space. Even then, however, 
I would probably not have discussed the special role of Jakoubek of Stiibro inside 
the Calixtine high church — as it was not my task, in this connection, to discuss 
the religious issues, crucial as they have been. If this be distortion then one dis- 
torts whenever he directs the historiographic searchlight more closely at one aspect 
of a historical phenomenon than on any other, well knowing that this is only 
part and not the whole, and that the whole has, necessarily, many aspects and many 
reflections. To say that an event like the Hussite Revolution can only be under- 
stood as a purely religious movement that has “ swallowed up” or “ swept up” 
all elements of Bohemian life to the extent that they cease to be significant — such 
a claim seems to me to be almost as one-sided and misleading as would be the oppo- 
site attempt to relegate the religious force into the sphere of “‘ ideological super- 
structures’. Human society, even in the Bohemia of the late Middle Ages, is 
too complex for any such oversimplification. 


Frederick G. HEYMANN. 
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PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL HISTORY READER 
by 
Dr. B. STEINITz *. 


USE 


HE history taught in schools will always emphasize the student’s own 
country. There is nothing wrong with this state of affairs, provided that 
the country’s history is seen in its proper perspective as a part of world- 

history and a part of the civilization to which it belongs. To bring this about 
an international history book would be of tremendous help. 

This is not a suggestion for a kind of encyclopedia, nor for an all-purpose text- 
book to supplant others now in use. In fact an international history book should 
not be in the nature of a textbook at all, as the inclusion of world-history in the 
curriculum of grammar schools and schools of a similar standard would seem to 
be of doubtful value. At best, teachers could only provide their pupils with a 
sketchy knowledge of such a vast subject, and so fail to derive the full educational 
value from history as a school subject. More important than knowledge is a feeling 
for history, a living interest in the past and its riches, so that students can appreciate 
their heritage. Such a feeling for history depends more on an intimate knowledge 
of some part of history (the history of one’s own country, for example), than on 
an extensive general knowledge. 

World-history as a school subject being therefore inadvisable, an international 
history book, to be used as a reader, is proposed as the best means of filling the gap. 
Written in an objective and interesting manner, it could be made available to 
students as soon as they reached a standard of education to read it with profit. 
By using tables to present the essential facts and dates, the size of the book could 
be kept to 500 pages. This would also avoid overcrowding the text with outlines 
of the various histories and permit a concentration on the characteristics and 
achievements of the great civilizations, on their interdependence and on the trends 
towards international understanding. By its very existence, the reader would 
counterbalance the nationally biased view of history given by a teacher or an ordi- 
nary school textbook. 


* The following for an International History Reader was forwarded to 
the International ission for a History of the Scientific and Cultural Deve- 
1 t of Mankind by the Austrian Commission for Unesco. 

International Commission —— that readers of the Journal of World History 
will communicate their views and suggestions on this very important matter to 
its secretariat. 
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THEME 


The knowledge of other nations’ history, however, is not in itself a guarantee 
of better international understanding. To attain this a new approach to history 
is needed, an approach which regards world-history not as the aggregate of the 
histories of various races and civilizations, but as the very essence of all of them. 
The great though often tragic story of the rise of man can only be appreciated by 
viewing history from a universal point of view. To present this, so that a student 
is inspired with enthusiasm for the higher achievements of man, should be the 
ultimate aim of an international history book. 

Claims have been made for the conception of evolution as the unifying principle 
for the modern view of history. It has certainly given us new insight into the histo- 
rical process. But to identify history with evolution is to make all former ages and 
civilizations mere stepping-stones to our own present. Neither genius nor fate 
can be explained or understood in terms of evolution alone. 

There is a far deeper unity in the history of mankind. The highest ideas of the 
human mind, though often as different as the civilizations in which they originated, 
nevertheless have an inner relationship : they all deal with man’s victories over 
himself in obedience to something higher than man and with man’s attitude towards 
his fellows. These ‘‘thoughts of mankind” provide the unifying principle. It does 
not exclude evolution, but instead of relegating an age or a civilization to a means 
of its progress, the importance of creative achievements is also accepted. Viewed 
from this angle, history can reveal to us a spiritual unity as the common cause 
of mankind. If an international history book can make people aware that such 
a common cause exists, it will fulfil a major part of its purpose. 

Prehistoric times, of course, must be fully discussed ; particularly as the neglect 
of this period in most textbooks has been partly responsible for the impression 
that the last 5,000 years constitute the history of mankind. This wrong approach 
has been the cause of an injustifiable pride in man’s most recent achievements 
and an equally unjustifiable pessimism about the immutability of human nature. 

In emphasizing the cultural, rather than the “ great ” events, we must of course 
try to understand them by the standards and ideals of the age which achieved 
them. But this should not prevent us from perceiving where they also failed. 
Tragedies can be as significant as triumphs. Our admiration of the pyramids 
should not blind us to the fact that they are not only the tombs of the mighty 
pharaohs and monumens of Egyptian skill, art and wisdom, but also the graves 
of the many thousands who had to suffer and die in building them. The misery 
that men have brought upon each other must be taken into account if we are to 
realize that it has been the cause of great visions through which pity and love have 
greatly influenced the cause of history. 

The great emotional and spiritual revolutions, inadequately as they are treated 
even in the most famous of world histories, have contributed more than anything 
else to that progress which is the most decisive one in the history of mankind : 
the progress of social conscience*. Professor Breasted has called “‘ the dawn of 


In a recent book of mine, Helden der Menschlichkeit — Ein Beitrag zur Ges- 
chichte des Sozialen Gewissens. (Heroes of humanity — a chapter in the history 
of social conscience) (Zurich ; Orell Fiissli Verlag, 1950), I have tried to demonstrate 
the great changes in our sociai conscience which were due at least partly to huma- 
nitarian pioneers in the last two centuries. Consisting of bi phical sketches 
(on Valentin Haiiy, ine Howard, Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce, 
Pestalozzi and Frébei, Robert Owen, Lord Shaftesbury, Henri Dunant, Tolstoy, 
Nansen), it shows the trul international character and the widening of 
humanitarian movements. Creative charity has influenced almost every field of 
our social being — the education of handicapped children, penal reform, the abo- 
lition of the slave trade and sla , compulsory education, co-operative movements 
and industrial laws. With the Red Cross international philanthropy was born, 
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conscience ’’ the “‘ greatest transformation ’’ which ever took place on our planet. 
It is the progress of conscience which could and should be made the central theme 
of the international history book ; but not, of course, in such a way that it could 
be taken as a measure by which individuals, ages or civilizations could be judged. 
This is not a plea for a “‘ moralising ’’ history. 

The last chapter of the book should be devoted to the philosophical problems 
of history : the conception of progress, ‘‘ organic ’’ growth and decay, the changes 
in man’s attitude to history itself, etc. Divergent opinions should be clearly 
stated to stimulate the student’s own thought on these questions. In the attempt 
to present history as unity we must guard against a tendency towards con- 
formity. 


PUBLICATION 


UNESCO is the only institution or organization which could sponsor and under- 
take the project. It has the support of scholars everywhere, and a book of this 
nature must necessarily be the work of an international team. 

The financial question should not be a great obstacle : in view of the great number 
of copies needed, the price should be approximately that of an ordinary textbook. 
Certainly it should not be too much of a burden to the educational budget of any 
country to put such a book in the hands of each boy and girl in secondary schools. 


CONCLUSION 


The danger of history-teaching becoming a vehicle for propaganda would be 
countered by an international history reader far more effectively than the elimi- 
nation of mis-statements in school textbooks could ever hope todo. But in serving 
this negative purpose, it would accomplish a positive one far more important. 

The idea of history we instil into youth is a political as well as a pedagogical 
problem. If we want to build ‘‘One World ”’, we have to lay its foundation in 
the hearts and minds of man. An international history reader, embodying the 
universal approach, would not only induce this attitude in the youth of the world, 
but would prove by its UNESCO imprint that some degree of international co-ope- 
ration is also a reality. 


and the great charitable works after the first world war foreshadowed a humani- 
tarian policy where a world-wide feeling of responsibility towards all misery is 
becoming an integral part of politics. 
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PARTIE IV 


CHRONIQUE 














NEWS ITEMS 


— The International Commission regretfully announces the death of one 
of its members, Dr. K. ZACHARIAH, in London on June 30, 1955. Born in 1890 
Dr. Zachariah obtained a B. A. degree in History and English at Madras University 
in 1906 and as a Government of India Scholar read Modern History at Merton 
College, Oxford, during the years 1912-15. In 1916 he became Professor of History 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta and soon joined the Post-Graduate Department 
of History in the University of Calcutta as a teacher. Between the years 1930 
and 1944, Dr. Zachariah was Principal of Hooghly College and Islamia College 
in Bengal, and then served as Director of Education and Adviser on Educational 
Planning in Bengal from 1944 to 1946 ; he was then a member of the Indian Public 
Service Commission for two years. From 1949 to 1953 he directed the Historical 
Division in the Ministry of External Affairs in New Delhi. 

In 1953 Dr. Zachariah retired from public life in India in order to concentrate 
his efforts on the preparation of Volume VI of the History, but for personal reasons 
was forced to resign his editorship of this volume, and took up the post of Historical 
Adviser (and Minister) to the High Commissioner for India in London. 

In 1936 he published A History of Hooghly College from 1836 to 1936, which, 
noted for the light it threw on the nature and history of Bengal Renaissance in 
modern India, became widely known by all students of the history of Indian 
education in the 19th and 2oth centuries. 

Dr. Zachariah unfailingly won the respect from all who came in contact with 
him — students, friends, colleagues — for his inspiring teaching, his personal charm 
and integrity of spirit, and his high intellectual standards. 

— The International Commission reports the following appointments : 

Associate editors of Volume V : Dr. René Taton, Mr. Louis Dumont, 
Dr. Georges BALANDIER and Miss J. Cuistnrer (France), Professor A. MAZAHERI 
(Iran). 

Corresponding Member : Professor R. M. CRawForp (Australia). 

— The International Commission was represented at the Tenth International 
Congress of Historical Studies (Rome, 4-11 September, 1955) by its Secretary- 
General. Among the participants in the Congress were four members of the Com- 
mission, Professors Erik LénnrotH (Sweden), Luigi Pareti (Italy), Percy 
E. Schramm (Germany) and Professor Silvio ZAVALA (Mexico), as well as several 
Consultants, Corresponding Members and contributors to the Journal of World 
History. These various collaborators discussed the History at a luncheon offered 
by the International Commission. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


— From an Antique Land (London, 1954) by Dr. Julian Huxiey (Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Commission) has been translated into French under the title Splendeur 
et Misére de l’Orient (Paris, Arthaud, 1955). 
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— Sir Leonard Woo.tey (Author-Editor of Volume I, Part 2) published two 
books recently in London : Dead Towns and Living Men (Lutterworth Press) 
and Excavations at Ur : A Record of Twelve Years Work (Ernest Benn). The latter 
is a summary of the results of excavations directed by Sir Leonard before World 
War II. 

— Dr. K. M. Pantxxar (Co-Author, Volume VI) has published recently In Two 
Chinas (Allen and Unwin) in which he describes his experiences and impressions 
of China as Indian Ambassador after the war. 

— Dr. René Taton (Associate-Editor, Volume V) published recently Causalités 
et accidents de la découverte scientifique (Paris, Masson et C!*), 

— G. BaLanpieR (Associate-Editor, Volume V) published recently Sociologie 
actuelle de l’ Afrique noire (Paris : Presses Universitaires). 

— Professor F. H. Lawson (Observer for the International Social Science 
Council) gave the Thomas M. Cooley Lectures at the University of Michigan last 

. These lectures have now appeared under the title 4 Common Lawyer Looks 
at the Civil Law (Ann Arbor : University of Michigan Press, 1955). 

— Dr. R. J. Forsezs (Consultant) is the author of a series entitled Siudies in 
Ancient Technology to be published by E. J. Brill in Leyden. The first volumes 
issued last June included essays on bitumen and petroleum in Antiquity, and the 
origins of alchemy. 

— Sir Hamilton Grss (Consultant) has contributed an essay on “‘ Constitutional 
Organization” in Origin and Development of Islamic Law, the first volume of a 
new series entitled Law in the Middle East. This series is published by the Middle 
East Institute of Washington, D. C., under the co-editorship of Majid KHappuri 
and Herbert J. Lizszesny. Sir Hamilton as well as Professor R. S. Lopez (Consul- 
tant) have contributed essays to the first volume of History of the Crusades published 
in 1955 by the University of Pennsylvania Press under the editorship of Professor 
Kenneth M. Serron. 

— Professor A. S. ALTEKAR (Corresponding Member, India) issued a second 
enlarged edition of his State and Government in Ancient India (Banaras : Motilal 
Banarsi Das, 1955) and a descriptive catalogue of the Gupia Gold Coins in the 
Bayana Hoard (Bombay : Numismatic Society of India, 1955). 

— Professor J. K. Farrpanx (Corresponding Member, U.S.A.) collaborated 
with Dr. M. Banno on a bibliography of Japanese Studies of Modern China published 
this year. 

— Professor R. HooyKaas (Corresponding Member, Netherlands) has recently 
published a monograph on Science and Theology in the Middle Ages, showing the 
effect of theology on scientific development. 

— Dr. Joseph NeepxHam (Corresponding Member, United Kingdom) has 
published recently in England the second volume of his Science and Civilisation 
im China, under the title History of Scientific Thought (Cambridge University 
Pres). 

G. S. M. 


— Du 3 au 6 octobre 1955 s’est tenu & Nancy, capitale de la Lorraine sidérur- 
gique, un important Colloque International, sur le théme Le Fer 4 travers les Ages. 
Organisé sur l’initiative de M. Edouard Satin, maitre de forges et archéologue, 
Membre de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, il avait pour objet de 
suivre & travers les Ages les étapes historiques de l'industrie sidérurgique, et 
réunissait plus d'une centaine d’industriels, d’historiens et de techniciens, La 
présidence d’honneur en avait été conférée au Professeur Lucien FEBvRE, dont 
un exposé magistral a ouvert les séances de travail. Les rapports et communications 
présentés lors du colloque seront ultérieurement publiés, et l’on espére que ce 
congrés aménera la création & Nancy d’un musée historique et technique du fer. 
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